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BOOK VI. 

Containing about three Weeks. 

CHAP. I. 

Of Love. 

In our laft Book we have been obliged to deal 
pretty much with the paffion of love; and, in our 
fucceeding Book, lhall be forced to handle 'this 
fubjed ftill more largely. It may not, therefore, 
in this place, be improper to apply ourfelves to 
the examination of that modern dodrine, by which 
certain philofophers, among many other wonderful 
difeoveries, pretend to have found out, that there 
is no fuch paflion in the human breaft. 

Whether thefe philofophers be the fame with 
that furprifing fed, who are honorably mentioned 
VoL. II. A 
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by .y^^te Dr. Swift, as having,^ by tlief^ere 
genius alone, without the leaft aflilmnce 
ojany kind of learning, or even reading, difcover- 
ed that profound and invaluable fecret, that there 
was no G—: or whether they are not rather the 
fame with thofe who, fome years fince, very 
much alarmed the world, by fliowing that there 
were no fuch things as virtue or goodnefs really 
exifling in human nature, and who deduced our 
beft adions from pride ; I will aiot here j)refumc 
to determine. In reality, I am inclined to fufpedl, 
that all thefe feveral finders of truth are the very 
identical men , who are by others called the 
finders of gold. The method ufed in both thele 
fearches after trutli and after gold, being indecxl 
one and the fame; viz. the fearching, rummaging, 
and examining into a nafty place; indeed, in the 
former inftances , into the naflieft of all places, 
A BAD MIND. 

But though, in this particular, and perhaps in 
their fuccefs, the truth-finder, and the gold- 
finder, may very properly be compared together; 
yet in modefty, furely, there can be no compa- 
rifon between the two; for who ever heard of a 
gold-finder tbat had the impudence or folly to 
alTert, from the ill fuccefs of his fearch, that there 
was no fuch thing as gold in the world? Whereas 
the truth-finder, having raked out that Jakes, his 
own mind, and being there capable of tracing no 
ray of Divinity, nor any thing virtuous, or good, 
or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honeftly, and 
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logically concludes, that no fvjch things cxift in 
the whole creation. 

To avoid, however, ail contention, if poflible, 
with thefe philofophers, if they will be called fo; 
and to Ihovv our own difpofition to accommodate 
matters peaceably between us, we (hall here make 
them fome conceflSons, which may poffibly put 
an end to the difpute. 

Firll, we will giant that many minds, and 
perhaps thofe of the philofophers, are entirely free 
fiom the leaft traces of fuch a paflion. 

Secondly, that what is commonly called love, 
namely, the defire of fatisiying a voracious appe¬ 
tite with a certain quantity of delicate white hu¬ 
man flefli, is by no means that paflion for which 
I here contend. This is indeed more properly 
hunger; and as no glutton is afliamed to apply 
the word Love to his appetite, and to fay he 
LOVES fuch and fuch difhes: fo may the lover of 
this kind, with equal propriety, fay, he HUNGERS 
after fuch and fuch women. 

Thirdly, I will grant, which I believe will be 
a moft acceptable conceffion, that this love for 
which I am an advocate, though it fati.sfies itfelf 
in a much more delicate manner, does neverthe- 
Jefs feek its own fatisfadion as much as the groffeft 
M all our appetites. 


A 2 
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And, laftly, tliat this love, when it oj>erates 
towards one of a different fcx, is very apt, towards 
its complete gratification, to call in the aid of that 
hunger which I have mentioned above; and which 
it is fo far from abating, that it heightens all its 
delights to a degree fcarce imaginable by thofe 
who have never been fufceptiblc of any other 
emotions, than what have proceeded from appetite 
alone. 

In return to all thefe couceffions, I defirc of die 
philofophers to grant, that tliere is in fomc (I 
believe in many) human breads, a kind and bene¬ 
volent difpofition, which is gratified by contribut¬ 
ing to the happinefs of others. That in this gratifi¬ 
cation alone, as in friendflnp, in parental and filial 
affedion, and indeed in geiteral phdanthropy, there 
is a great and exquifite delight. I'h.at if we will 
npt call fuch difpofition love, we have no name 
for it. That diough the plcafures arifing from fuch 
pure love, may be heightened and fweetened by 
the alliftance of amorous defires, yet the former 
can fubfift alone, nor are they dedroyed by the 
intervention of the latter. Ladly, that edeem and 
gratitude are the proper motives to love, as youth 
and beauty arc to defirc; and therefore though 
fuch defire may naturally ceafe, when age or fick- 
nefs overtake its objed, yet thefe can have no 
effed on love, nor ever fiiake or remove Irom a 
good mind, that fenfation or palfion which has 
gratitude and edeem for its bafis. 
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Xct deny tlie exiftenre of a paffion of which we 
often fee manifeft inllances, feems to be very ftrange 
and abfurd, and can indeed proceed only from 
that feif admonition which we have mentioned 
above. But how unfair is this? Does the man who 
recognizes in his own heart no traces of av'arice or 
ambition, conclude therefore that there are no fuch 
pallions in human nature? Why will we not mo- 
deftly obfer\’e the fame rule in judging of the good, 
as well as the evil of others? Or why, in any cafe, 
will we, as Shakefpeare phrafes it, “ put the world 
„ in our own perfon ? ” 

Predominant vanity is, I am afraid, too much 
concerned here. This is one inflancc of that 
adulation which we beflow on our own minds, 
and this almoft uni\erfally. Forltherc is fcarce 
any man, bow much foever he may defpife the 
charadev of a flatterer, but will condefeend in the 
meaneft manner to flatter himfelf. 

To thofc, therefore, I apply for the truth of the 
above obfcr\ ations, whofc own minds can bear 
tellimony to what I have ad\-anccd. 

F'.xamine vour heart, my good Reader, andrefolvc 
whether you tio believe thefe matters with me. If 
you do, you may now proceed to their exempli- 
fleation in the following pages; if you do not, 
you have, I afiure you, already read more than 
you have undcrllocd ; and it would be wifer to 
purfue your bufmefs, or your pleafures, ( fuch a.s 
tliey are) than to thro\v away any more of your 

A 3 
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time in reading what you can neither tafte nor. com¬ 
prehend. To treat of the effedls of love to you, 
muft be as abfurd as to difcourfe on colors to a 
man born blind; fince poflibly your idea of love 
may be as abfurd as that which we are told fuch 
blind man once entertained of the color Red: that 
color feemed to him to be very much like the 
found of a trumpet; and love probably may, in 
your opinion, very greatly referable a difli of foup, 
or a fir-loin of roall-beef. 

CHAP. II. 

The chamber of Mrs. Weftern. Her great Learning 
and Knowledge of the World, and an Injlance of the deep 
Penetration which she derived from thofe Advantages. 

Th E Reader has feen Mr. Weftern, his fifter and 
daughter, with young Jones, and the Parfon, going 
together to Mr. Weftern’s houfe, where the greater 
part of the company fpent the evening with much 
joy and feftivity. Sophia was indeed the only grave 
perfon: for as to Jones, though love had now 
gotten entire polTeflion of his heart, yet the pleafing 
refledion on Mr. Allworthy’s recovery, and the 
prefence of his miftrefs, joined to fome tender looks 
which Ihe now and then could not refrain from 
giving him, fo elevated our Hero, that he joined 
the mirth of the other three, who were perhaps 
as good-humored people as any in the world. 


Sophia retained the fame gravity of countenance 
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the next morning at brcakfaft; whence flie retired 
likewife earlier than ufual, leaving her father and 
aunt together. The Squire took no notice of this 
change in his daughter’s difpofition. To fay the 
truth, though he was fomewhat of a politician, 
aud had been twice a candidate in the country- 
interell at an eledlion, he was a man of no great 
obfervation. His filler was a Lady of a different 
turn. She had lived about the Court, and had 
feen the world. Hence Ihe had acquired all that 
knowledge which the faid world ufually communica¬ 
tes; and was a perfed; millrefs of manners, culloms, 
ceremonies, and falhions; nor did her erudition 
flop here. She had confiderably improved her mind 
bv lludy: file h.ad not only read all the modern 
plays, operas, oratorios, poems and romances; in 
all which flie was a critic; but had gone through 
“ Rapin’s Hiflory of Fngland , Eachard’s Roman, 
„ Hillory, and many French Memoires poiirfervir 
„ a THifloire; ’’ to thcle flie had added moll of the 
political pamphlets and journals, publifhed within 
the lafl twenty years. From which flie had attained 
a very competent (kill in politics, and could difeourfe 
very learnedly on the aftairs of Europe. She was 
moreover excellently well fkilled in the dodlrinc 
of amour , and knew better than any body who 
and who were together; a knowledge which flie the 
more eafily attained, as her purfuit of it was never 
diverted by any aftairs of her own: for either flie 
had no inclinations, or they had never been foli- 
cited; which lall is indeed very probable: for her 
mafeuline perfon, which was near fix feet high, 

A 4 
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added to her manner and learning, polTiblj pre¬ 
vented the other fex from regarding her, hot- 
with Handing her petticoats, in the light of a woman. 
However, as fhe had confidered the matter feienti- 
lically, fhe perfedly well knew, though fhe had 
never praftifed them, all the arts which fine Ladies 
ufe when they defire to give encouragement, or to 
conceal liking, with all the long appendage of 
fmiles, ogles, glances, 6?c. as they are at prefent 
pradifed in the beau-monde. To fum the whole, 
no fpecies of difguife or aifedation had efcaped 
her notice; but as to the plain fimple workings of 
honefl nature, as fhe had never feen any fuch, fhe 
could know but little of them. 

By means of this wonderful fagacity, Mrs. 
Weftern had now, as fhe thought, made a difeo- 
vciy of fomething in the mind of Sophia. The 
firft hint of this fhe took from the behaviour of 
the young Lady in the field of battle; and the 
fufpicion which fhe then conceived, was greatly 
corroborated by foine obfervations which fhe had 
made that evening and the next morning. How¬ 
ever, being greatly cautious to avoid being found 
in a miftake, file carried the fecret a whole fort¬ 
night in her bofom, giving only fome oblique hints, 
by fimperings, winks, nods, and now and then 
dropping an obfeure word, which indeed fufficiently 
alarmed Sophia, but did not at all afl'cdl her brother. 


Being at length, however, thoroughly fatisfied 
of the truth of her obfervation, fhe took an op- 
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portunity, one morning, when fhe was alone with 
i^r brother, to interrupt one of his whiftles in the 
Allowing manner. 

„ Pray, brother, have you not obfervecl fome- 
„ thing very extraordinary in my niece lately ? ” 
„ No, not I,” anfwered Weftern, “ Is .any thing 
„ the matter with the girl ? ” “I think there is, ” 
replies flie, “ and fomething of much confequence 
„ too. ” “ Why file does not complain of any 

„ thing, ” cries Weftern, “ and flie has had the 
„ fm.all-pox. ” “Brother,” returned flic, “girls 
„ are liable to other dillempers bcfidcs the fmall-pox, 
„ and fometimes polhbly to much worfe. ” Here 
Weftern interrupted her avith much earneftnefs, 
and begged her, if any thing ailed his daughter, 
to acquaint him immediately, adding, “ flie knew 
„ he ]o\ cd her more than his own foul, and that 
„ he would fend to the world’s end for the beft 
„ phyfician to her. ” “ Nay, nay, ” anfwered flie 

fmiling, “ the diftemper is not fo terrible ; but I 
„ believe, brother, you are convinced I know the 
„ world, and I promife you I was never more 
„ deceived in my life, if my niece be not moft 
„ defperatcly in love. ” “How! in love,” cries 
^\^eftern, in a paflion, “ in love without acquaint- 
„ ing me ! I’ll difmherit her; I’ll turn her out of 
„ doors, flark-naked, without a farthing. Is all my 
„ kindnefs vor’ ur , and vondnefs o’ur come to 
„ this, to fall in love without alking me leave!” 
„ But you wili not, ” anfwered JVIrs. Weftern, 
„ turn this daughter, whom you love better than 
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„ your own foul, out of doors, before you Jcnow 
„ whether you fiiall approve her choice. Suppofe 
„ flie fhoulcl have fixed on the very per(oii whom 
„ you yourfelf would wifh, I hope you would not 
„ be ang:ry then?” “No, no,” cries Weftern, 
„ that would make a difference. If fhe marries the 
„ man I would ha’ her, fhe may love whom flie 
„ pleafes : I /Imn't trouble my head about that. ” 
„ That is fpoken, ” anfwered the fifter, “ like a 
„ fenfibie man: but I believe the very perfon fhe 
„ has chofen, would be the very perfon you would 
„ chufe for her. 1 will difclaim all knowledge of 
„ the world if it is not fo ; and I believe, brother, 
„ you will allow I have fome. ” “ Why lookee, 
„ fifter, ” faid Wcftern, “ I do believe you have 
„ as much as any woman; and to be fure thofe 
„ are women’s matters. You know I don’t lo\ e 
„ to hear you talk about politics; they belong to 
„ us, and petticoats fhould not meddle. But come, 
„ who is the man ? ” “ Marry 1 ” faid fte, 

„ may find him out yourfelf, if you plcafe. 

„ who arc fo great a politician, can be at no great 
„ lofs. The judgment which can penetrate into 
„ the cabinets of princes, and difeover the fecret 
„ fprings which move the great ftate-wheels in all 
„ the political machines of Europe, muft furcly, 

„ with very little difficulty, find out what palfes 
„ in the rude uninformed mind of a girl. ” “ Sifter, ” 
cries the Squire, “ I have often warned you not to 
„ talk the Court-gibberifli to me. I tell you, I don’t 
„ underftand the lingo ; but I can read a .lournal, 

„ or the London Elvening-Poft. Perhaps, indeerl, 


you 

You 
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„ thece may be now and than a verfe which I can’t 
„ make much of, becaufe half the letters are left 
„ out; yet I know very well what is meant by 
„ that, and that our aflkirs don’t go fo well as they 
„ fhould do, becaufe of bribery and corruption. ” 
„ 1 pity your country-ignorance from my heart, ” 
dies the Lady. “Do you?” anfwered Weftern, 
„ and I pity your town-learning ; I had rather be 
■„ any thing than a courtier, and a prcHtyterian, 
„ and a Hanoverian too, a.s foinc people, I believe, 
„ are. ’ “ If you mean me, ” anfwered fhe, “ you 

„ know I am a woman, brother; and it figniftes 
„ nothing what I am. t>e{idcs — ” “I do know 
„ you are a woman, ” cries tlie Squire, “ and it’s 
„ well for thee, that at one; if hadfl been a man, 
„ I promifc thee 1 had lent thee a flick long ago. ” 
„ Ay there, ” fait! flic, “ in that flick lies all your 
„ fancied fupcrioiity. Your bodies, and not your 
„ brains, are ftronger than ours. Believe me, it 
„ is well for you that you are able to beat us ; or, 
„ fuch is the fuperiority of our underftanding, we 
„ fhould make all of you what the brave, and wife, 
„ and witty, and polite are already,•—•ourflaves. ” 
„ I am glad I know your mind,” anfwered the 
Squire, “ but we’ll talk more of this matter another 
„ time. At prefent, do tell me what man it is you 
„ mean about my daughter. ” “ Hold a moment, ” 
faid flie, “ while I digeffc that fovereign contempt 
„ I have for your fex; or elfe I ought to be too 
„ angry with you. There — I have madeafliift 
„ to gulp it down. And now, good politic Sir, 
„ what think you of M. Blifil ? Did fhe not faint 
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„ away on feei^ him lie breathlefs on the ground ? 
3 , Did 0ie not, after he was recovered, turn pale 
„ again the moment we came up to that part of 
„ the field where he ftood ? And pray what elfe 
„ fhould be the occafion of all her melancholy that 
„ night atfupper, the next morning, and indeed 
„ ever fmee ? ” “ ’Fore George ! ” cries the Squire, 
,5 now you mind me on’t, I remember it all. It 
„ is certainly fo, and I am glad on’t, with all my 
„ heart. I knew Sophy was a good girl, and 
„ would not fall in love to make me angry. I was 
„ never more rejoiced in my life : for nothing can 
„ lie fo handy together as our two eftates. I had 
„ this matter in my head fome time ago; for certainly 
„ the two eftates arc in a manner joined together 
„ in matrimony already, and it would be a thou- 
„ fand pities to part them. It is true indeed, 
„ there be larger eftates in the kingdom, but not 
„ in this county, and I had rather bate fomething, 
3 , than marry my daughter among ftrangers and 
„ foreigners.* Beficles moft o’zuch great eftates be 
„ in the hands of Lords , and I heate the very 
„ name of themmnn. Well but, fifter, what 
3 , would you advife me to do : for I tell you 
„ wpraen know thefe matters better than we 
„ do ? ” “ O your humble fervant, Sir, ” anfwered 
the Lady, “ we are obliged to you for allowing 
,, us a capacity in any thing. Since you are pleafed 
35 then, moft politic Sir, to alk my advice, I 
3 , think you may propofe the match to Allworthy 
„ yourfelf. There is no indecorum in the pro- 
„ pofal's coming from the parent of either fide. 
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„ King Alcinous, ,in Mr. Pope’s Odyffey, offers 
„ his daughter to Ulyfles. I need not caution fo 
,5 politic a perfon not to fay that your daughter 
5, is in love ; that Would indeed be againft all 
„ rules. ” “ Well, ” faid the Squire, “ I will pro- 
„ pofe it; but I fliall certainly lend un a flick, 
„ if he fliould refufe me. ” “Fear not,” cries Mrs. 
Weftern, “ the match is too advantageous to be 
„ refufed. ” “ I don’t know that, ” anfwered the 

Squire, “ All worthy is a queer B — ch, and 
,, money has no eft’edl o’un. ” “ Brother, ” faid 

the Lady, “your politics aftonifti me. Are you 
„ really to be impofed on by profefllons ? Do you 
„ think Mr. Allworthy has more contempt for 
„ money than other men , becaufe he profefles 
„ more ? Such credulity would better become 
„ one of us weak women, than that wdfe fex 
„ which HeWen has formed for politicians. Indeed, 
„ brother, you would make a fine Plenipo to 
„ negotiate with the French. They would foon 
„ perfuade you, that they take towns out of mere 
„ defenfive principles. ” “ Sifter, ” anfwered the 
Squire, with much fcorn, “let your friends at 
„ Court anfwer for the towns taken ; as you are 
„ a woman, I fhall. lay no blame upon you: for 
„ I fuppofe they are wifer than to truft women 
„ with fecrets. ” He accompanied tliis with fo 
farcaftical a laugh, that Mrs. Weftern could bear 
no longer. She had been all this time fretted 
in a tender part, (for fhe was indeed very deeply 
flcilled in thefe matters , and very violent in them ) 
and therefore bur ft forth in a rage, declared her 
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brother to be both a clown and a blockhead, 
and that flie would ftay no longer in his houfe. 

The Squire, though perhaps he had never read 
Machiavel, was, however , in many points, a 
perfed politician. He ftrongly held all thofe wife 
tenets, which are fo well inculcated in that 
politico-peripatetic fchool of Exchange-Alley. 
He knew the juft value and only ufe of money, 
viz. to lay it up. He was like wife well Ikilled 
in tlie exad value of reverfions, expectations, 
&c. and had often confidered the amount of his 
fifter's fortune, and the chance which he or his 
pofterity had of inheriting it. This he was infinitely 
too wife to ftcrifice to a trifling refentment. When 
he found, therefore, he had carried matters too 
far, he began to think of reconciling them ; which 
was no very difficult talk, as the Lady had great 
affedion for her brother, and ftili greater for her 
niece j and tho’ too fufceptible of an affront offered 
to her fkill in politics, on which file much valued 
herfelf, was a woman of a very extraordinary 
good and fweet difpofition. 

Having firft, therefore, laid violent hands on the 
hoifes, for whofe efcape from the ftable no place 
but the window was left open; he next applied 
himfelf to his fifter, foftened and foothed her by 
unfaying all he had faid, and by aflcrtions diredly 
contrary to thofe which had incenfed her. Lallly, 
he fummoned the eloquence of Sophia to his aflift- 
ance, who, bclides a moft graceful and winning 
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addrefs, had the advantage of being heard with great 
favor and partiality by her aunt 

The refult of the whole was a kind fmile from 
Mrs. Weftern, who faid, “ Brother, you are ab- 
„ folutely a perfed Croat; but as thofe have their 
„ ufe in the army of the Eraprcfe Queen, fo you 
„ likewife have fome good in you. I will therefore 
„ once more fign a treaty of peace with you, and 
„ fee that you do not infringe it on your fide; 
„ at leaft, as you are fo excellent a politician, I 
„ may exped you will keep your leagues, like 
„ the French, till your interert calls upon you to 
,, break them. 


CHAP. III. 

Containing two Defiances to the Critics. 

Xhe Squire having fettled matters with his filler, 
as we have feen in the laft Chapter, was fo greatly 
impatient to communicate the propofal to Allwor- 
tby, that Mrs. Welleru had the utmoft difficulty 
to prevent him from vifiting that gentleman in his 
ficknefs, for this purpofe. 

Mr. All worthy had been’engaged to dine with 
Mr. Weftern at the time when he was taken ill 
He was, therefore, no fooner difeharged out of the 
cuftody of phyfic, but he thought ( as was ufual 
with him on ail occafions, both the higheft and the 
loweft ) of fulfilling his engagemenL 
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In the interval between the time of the dialogue 
in the laft Chapter, and this day of public.entertain¬ 
ment, Sophia had, from certain obfcure hints thrown 
out by her aunt, collected fome apprehenfion that 
the fagacious Lady fufpeded her paffiori for Jones. 
She now refolved to take this opportunity of wiping 
out all luch fufpicion, and for that purpofe to put 
an entire conftraint on her behaviour. 

Firft, file endeavoured to conceal a throbbing me¬ 
lancholy heart with the utmoft fprightJinefs in her 
countenance, and the higheft gaiety in her manner. 
Secondly, flie addrelfed her whole difcourfe to Mr. 
Blifil, and took not the leaft notice ol poor Jones 
the whole day. 

The Squire was fo delighted with this condud 
of his daughter, that he fcarcc eat any dinner, and 
fpent alinoft his whole time in watching opportu¬ 
nities of conveying figns of his approbation by winks 
and nods to his filler; who was not at firft alto¬ 
gether fo pleafed with what Ihe faw as was .her 
brother. 

In Ihort, Sophia fo greatly overaded her part, 
that her aunt was at firft ftaggered, and began to 
fufped fome affedation in her niece; but as fhe 
was herfeif a woman of great art, fo Ihe foon 
attributed this to extreme art in Sophia. She re¬ 
membered the many hints Ihe had given her niece 
concerning her being in love, and imagined the 
young Lady had uken this way to rally her out 

of 
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of hes opinion, by an overaded civility; a notion 
that was greatly corroborated by the exceflive 
gaiety with which the whole was accompanied. 
We cannot here avoid remarking that this coflP 
jedure would have been better founded, had 
Sophia lived ten years in the air of Grofvenor- 
Square, where young Ladies do learn a won¬ 
derful knack of rallying and playing with that 
paflion, which is a mighty ferious thing in woods 
and groves an hundred miles diftant from London. 

To fay the trutM, in difeovering the deceit of 
others, it matters much that our own art be 
wound up, if I may ufe the expreffion, in the 
fame key with theirs: forT"very artful men fome- 
times mifearry by fancyifig others wifer, or in 
other words, greater knaves than they really are. 
As this obfervation is pretty deep, I will illuf- 
trate it by the following fbort ftory. Three 
countrymen were purfuinga Wiltfhire thief through 
Brentford. The fimpleft of them feeing the 
Wiltlhire houfe written under a fign, advifed 
his companions to enter it, for there moft pro¬ 
bably they would find their countryman. The 
fecond, who was wifer, laughed at tliis fimpli- 
city; but the third, who was wifer ftill, anfwered, 
„ Let us go in, however, for he may think we 
„ fhould not fufped him of going amongft lus 
55 own countrymen. ” They accordingly went 
in and fearched the houfe, and by thai means 
miffed overtaking the thief, who was, at that 
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time, but a little way before them; and "who, 
as tbey all knew, but had never once refledled, 
could not read. 

The Reader will pardon a digreffion in which 
fo invaluable a fecret is communicated, fince 
every gamefter will agree how neceffary it is to 
know exadly the play of another, in order to 
countermine him. This will, moreover, afford 
a reafon why the wifer man, as is often feen, is 
the bubble of the weaker, and why many fim- 
ple and innocent charaders ^e fo generally mif- 
underftood and mifreprefented; but what is moR 
material, this will account for the deceit which 
Sophia put on her politic aunt. 

Dinner being ended, and the company retired 
into the garden, Mr. WeRern, who was tho¬ 
roughly convinced of the certainty of what his 
fiRer had told him, took Mr. Allworthy afide, 
and very bluntly propofed a match between So¬ 
phia and young Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Allworthy was not one of thofe men, whofe 
hearts flutter at any unexpeded and fudden tidings 
of worldly profit. His mind was, indeed, 
tempered with that philofophy which becomes 
a man and a ChriRian. He affeded no abfolute 
fuperiority to all pleafure and pain, to all joy 
and grief; but was not at the feme time to be 
difcompofed and ruffled by every accidental blaft; 
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by every fmile or frown of fortune. He received, 
therefore, Mr. Weftern’s propofal without any vifible 
emotion , or without any alteration of countenance. 
Hefaid, the alliance wasfuch as he fincerely wilhed; 
then launched forth into a very juft encomiu m oil 
the young Lady’s merit; acknowledged the offer to 
be advantageous in point of fortune;, and after 
thanking Mr. Weftern for the good opinion he had 
profeffed for his nephew , concluded,: that if the 
young people liked each other, he fliould be very 
defirous to complete the affair. 

Weftern was a little difappointed at Mr. Allwor- 
thy’.s anfwer ; which was not fo warm as he expedled. 
He treated the doubt whether the young people 
might like one another, with great contempt; fay¬ 
ing , “ That parents were the beft judges of pro- 
,5 per matches for their children: that, for his 
„ part, he fliould infift on tlie moft refigned obe- 
„ dience from his daughter; and if any young 
3, fellow could refufe fuch a bedfellow, he was his 
55 humble fervant, and hoped there was no harm 
,3 done.” 

Allworthy endeavoured to foften this refentment 
by many elogiums on Sophia; declaring, he had 
no doubt but that Mr. Blifil would very gladly 
receive the offer: but all was ineffedual, he could 
obtain no other anfwer from the Squire but — ‘‘Ifay 
„ no more — I humbly hope there’s no harm done— 
,3 that’s all. ” Which words he repeated, at leaft, a 
hundred times before they parted. 

B 2 
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Allworthy was too well acquainted with his 
neighbour to be offended at this behaviour; ahd 
tho’ he was fo averfe to the rigor which fome 
parents exercife on their children in the article of 
inarriage, that he had refolved never to force his 
nephew’s inclinations, he was neverthelefs much 
pieafed with the profped of this union; for the 
whole country refounded the praifesof Sophia, and 
he had himfelf greatly admired the uncommon en¬ 
dowments of both her mind and perfon. To which, 
I believe, we may add, the confideratioti of her 
vaft fortune, which, tho’ he was too fober to be 
intoxicated with it, he was too fenl'ible to defpife. 

. And here, in defiance of all the barking critics 
in the world, I muft and will introduce a digreffion 
concerning true wifdom, of which Mr. Allworthy 
was in reality as great a pattern as he was of 
goodnefs. 

True wifdom then, notwithltanding all which 
Mr. Hogarth’s poor poet may have writ againft 
riches, and in fpite of all which any rich, well- 
fed Divine may have preached againft pleafure, con- 
ftfts not in the contempt of either of thefe. A man 
may have as much wifdom in the poftellioniof an 
affluent fortune, as any beggar in the ftreets; or 
may enjoy a handfome wife or a hearty friend, and 
ftill remain as wife as any four popifh reclufe, who 
buries all .his focial faculties, and ftarves his belly 
while he well lafbes his back. 
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To fay truth,/the wifeft man is the likelieftto 
poflefs all worldly bleflings in an eminent degree: 
for as that moderation which wifdom prefcribes, 
is the fureft way to ufefiil v^ealth; fo can it alone 
qualify us to tafte many pleafures. The wife man* 
gratifies every appetite and every paffion, whilq 
the fool facrifices all the reft to pall and fatiatc 
one. *' 


It may be objeded, that very wife men have 
been notorioully avaricious; I anfwer, not in that 
inftance. It may likewife be faid, that the wifeft 
men have been, in their youth, immoderately fond 
of ple;ifure: 1 anfwer, they were not wife then. 

Wifdom, in fl)ort, whofe lelTons have beenrepre- 
fented as fo hard to learn by thofe who never were 
at her fchool, teaches us only to extend a fimple 
maxim univerfally known and followed even in 
the Joweft life, a little farther than that life car¬ 
ries it. And this is not to buy at too dear a 
price. 

Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad with him 
into the grand market of the world, and conftantly 
applies it to honors, to riches, to pleafure.s, and to 
every other commodity which that market affords, 
is , I will venture to affirm, a wife ma^; and 
muft be fo acknowledged in the worldly fenfe of 
the word: for he makes the beft of bargains; fince 
in reality he purchafts every thing at the price only 
of a little trouble, and carries home all the good 
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things I have mentioned, while he keeps bis 
health, his innocence, and his reputation, the 
common prices which are paid for them by others, 
entire and to himfelf.* 

From this moderation, likewife, he learns two 
other lefTons, which complete his charadler. Firft, 
never to be intoxicated when he has made the 
bell bargain, nor dejedled when the market is empty, 
or when its commodities are too dear for his pur- 
chafe. 

But I mull remember on what fubjedl I am 
writing, and not trefpafs too far on the patience 
of a good-natured critic. Here therefore I put an 
end to the Chapter. 

CHAP. IV. 


‘ Containing fundry curious Matters, 

jA^Sfoon as Mr. Allworthy returned home, he 
took Mr. Blifil apart, and after forae preface, com¬ 
municated to him the propofal which had been 
made by Mr. Weftern, and , at the fame time, in¬ 
formed him how agreeable this match would be to 
hirafelf. 

The charms of Sophia had not made the lead 
impreflion on Blifil; not that his heart was pre- 
engaged ; neither was he totally infenfible of beauty, 
or had any averfion to women: but his appetites 
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were, by nature, fo moderate, that he was eafily 
able, by philofophy or by ftudy, or by feme other 
method, to fubdue them; and as to that palEon 
which we have treated of in the firft Chapter of 
this Book, he had not the leaft tindure of it in his 
whole compofition. 

But tho’. he was fo entirely free from that mixed 
paflion, of which we there treated, and of which 
the virtues and beauty of Sophia formed fo notable 
an objed; yet was he altogether as well furnifhed 
with fome other paffions, that promifed themfelves 
very full gratification in the young Lady’s fortune. 
Such were avarice and ambition, which divided 
the dominion of his mind between them. He had 
more than once confidcred the pofleffion of this 
fortune as a very defirablc thing, and had entertained 
fome diftant views concerning it: but his own youth 
and that of the young Lady, and indeed principally 
a refledion that JVIr. Weftern might marry again, 
and have more chilciren, had reftrained him from 
too hafty or eager a purfuit. 

Th is lafl and moft material objedion was now 
m great meafure removed, as the propofal came 
from Mr. Wellern himfelf.. Blifil , therefore, after 
a very fhort hefiration , anfwered Mr^g^llworthy, 
that matrimony was a fubjed on which ha||||||d not 
yet thought; but that he wasfo fenfible offiiURndly 
and fatherly care, that he IhouJd in all things fubmit 
himfelf to his pleafure. 
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All worthy was naturally a man of fpirit,,and 
his prefent gravity arofe from true wifdom and 
philofophy, not from any original phlegm in his 
difpofition: for he had poffeffed much fire in his 
youth, and had married a beautiful woman for 
love. He was not, therefore, greatly pleafed with 
this cold anfwer of his nephew; nor could he help 
launching forth into the praifes of Sophia, and 
exprelling fome wonder that the heart of a young 
man could be impregnable to the force of fuch 
charms, unlefs it was guarded by fome prior 
affedlion. 

Blifil affured him he had no fuch guard, and 
then proceeded to difcourfe fo wifely and religi- 
oufly oh love and marriage, that he would have 
ftopt the mouth of a parent much lefs devoutly 
inclined than was his uncle. In the end , the good 
man was fatisfied, that his nephew, far from having 
any objedions to Sophia, had that efteem for her, 
which in fober and virtuous minds is the fare 
foundation of friendlhip and love. And as he 
doubted not but the lover would, in a little time, 
become altogether as agreeable to his miftrefs, he 
forefaw great-ii^ppinefs arifing to all parties by fo 
proper and defirable an union. With Mr. Blifil’s 
confen^ tll^efore, he wrote the next morning to 
Mr. l|^pern, acquainting him that his nephew had 
very ^mkfully and gladly received the propofal, 
and would’ be ready to wait on the young Lady, 
whenever Ihe Ihould be pleafed to accept his 
vifit. 
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Weftern was much pleafed with this letter, 
and immediately returned an anfwer; in which, 
without having mentioned a word to his daugh¬ 
ter, he appointed tliat very afternoon for open¬ 
ing the fcene of courtlhip. 

As foon as he had difpatched this meffenger, 
he went in queft of his (Ifter, whom he found 
reading and expounding the gazette to Parfon 
Supple. To this expofitioii be was obliged to 
attend near a quarter of an hour, tho’ with great 
violence to his natural impetuofity, before he 
was fuffered to fpeak. At length, however, he 
found an opportunity of acquainting the Lady, 
that he had bufinefs of great confequence to im¬ 
part to her; to which flie anfwercd, “Brother, 
„ I am entirely at your fervice. Things look fo 
„ well in the North that I was never in a better 
„ humor. ” 

The Parfon then withdrawing, Weftern ac¬ 
quainted her with all which had palTed, and de- 
fired her to communicate the affair to Sophia, 
which file readily and chcarfully Undertook; tho’ 
perhaps her brother was a little Obliged to that 
agreeable Northern afpedt which had fo delighted 
her, that he heard no comment on his proceeciings: 
for they were certainly fomewhat too hs^ and 
violent. 
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CHAP.. V. 

In which is related what puffed betiveen Sophia and 
her Aunt. 

Sophia wa.«: in her chamber reading, when 
her aunt came in. The moment flie faw Mrs. 
Weftern, ihe fliut the book with fo much eagernefs, 
that the good Lady could not forbear aficing her, 
what book that was which flie feemed fo much 
afraid of fliowing? “ Upon my word. Madam,” 
anfwered Sophia, “ it'is a book which I am neither 
„ afliamed nor afraid to own I have read. It is 
„ die produdion of a young Lady of faihion, whofe 
„ good underfbinding, I think , does honor to 
„ her fex, and whofe good heart is an honor to 
„ human nature. ” Mrs. Weftern then took up 
the book, and immediately after threw it down, 
faying— “ Ye.s, the author is of a very good 
„ family; but ftie is not much among people one 
„ knows. I have never read it; for the beft judges 
„ fay, there is not much in it.” “I dare not, 
„ Madam, fet up my own opinion, ” fays Sophia, 
„ againft the beft judges; but diere appears to me 
„ a great deal of human nature in it, and in many 
„ parts , fo much true tendernefs and delicacy, 
„ that it has coft me many a tear. ” Ay, and 
„ do you love to cry then ? ” fays the aunt. “ I 
„ love a tender fenfation,” anfwered the niece, 
,5 and would pay the price of a tear for it at any 
„ time.” “Well, but Ihow me,” faid the aunt, 
„ what you was reading when I came in; there 
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„ was fomething very tender in that, I believe, 
„ and-very loving too. You blufh , my dear 
„ Sophia. Ah ! child, you fhould read books, 
„ which would teach you a little hypocrify, which 
„ would in(lru(fl you how to hide your thoughts 
„ a little better.” “I hope. Madam,” anfwered 
Sophia, “ I have no thoughts which I ought to be 
„ afliamed of difcovering. ” “ Afhamed! no ” 

cries the aunt, “ I don’t think you have any 
„ thoughts which you ought to be afliamed of: and 
„ yet, child, you bluflied juft now when I men- 
„ tioned the word — Loving—. Dear Sophy, be 
„ affured you have not one thought which I am 
„ not well acquainted with; as well, child, as 
„ the French are with our motions, long before 
„ we put them in execution. Did you think, 
„ child, becaufe you have been able to impofc upon 
„ your father, that you could impofe upon me? 
„ Do you imagine I did not know the reafon of 
„ your over-acting all that friendfliip for Mr. Blifil 
„ yefterday ? I have feen a little too much of the 
„ world, to be fo deceived. Nay, nay, do not blufh 
„ again. 1 tell you it is a pallion you need not be 
„ afhamed of.— It is a pafhon I myfelf approve, 
„ and have already brought your father into tlie 
„ approbation of it. Indeed, I folely confider your 
„ inclination; for I would always have that gra- 
„ tilled, if poflible, though one may facrifice 
„ higher profpeds. Come, I have news which 
„ will delight your very foul. Make me your 
„ confident, and I will undertake you fliall be 
„ happy to the very extent of your wifhes. ” “ La, 
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5, Madam,” fays Sophia, looking more foolifhly 
than ever flie did in her life, “ I know, not what 
5, to fay — why. Madam, fhould you fufpedl?” — 
„ Nay, no dilhonefty,” returned Mrs. Weftern. 
„ Confider, you are fpcaking to one of your own 
„ fex,. to an aunt, and I hope you are convinced 
„ you fpeak to a friend. Confider, you are only 
,5 revealing to me what I know already, and 
„ what I plainly faw yefterday through that moft 
„ artful of all difguifes, which you had put on, 
„ and which mull have deceived any one who 
„ had not perfectly known the world. Laftly, 
„ confider it is a paffion which I highly approve.” 
„ La, Madam,” fay.s Sophia, “you come upon 
„ one fo unawares, and on a fudden. To be furc, 
„ Madam, I am not blind — and certainly, if it 
„ be a fault to fee all human perfedions affem- 
„ bled together — but is it poffible my father and 
„ you , Madam, can fee with my eyes ? ” “I tell 
„ you,” anfwered the aunt, “ we do entirely ap- 
5, prove; and this very afternoon your father 
„ has appointed for you to receive your lover.” 
„ My lather, this afternoon ! ” cries Sophia, with 
„ the blood ftarting from her face. — “ Yes, child,” 
laid the aunt, “ this afternoon. You know the 
„ impetuofity of my brother’s temper. I ac- 
„ quainted him with the paffion which I firft dif- 
„ covered in you that evening when you fainted 
„ away in the field. I faw it in your fainting. 
„ I faw it immediately upon your recovery. I 
„ faw it that evening at fupper, and the next 
„ morning at breakfaft : {you know , child, I 
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„ feen the world.) Well, I no fooner ac- 
„ quainted my brother, but he immediately want- 
„ ed to propofe it to Allworthy. He propofed 
„ it yefterday. Allworthy confented, ( as to be 
„ fure he muft with joy) and this afternoon, I 
„ tell you, you are to put on all your bell airs. 
„ This afternoon!” cries Sophia. “Dear aunt, 
„ you frighten me out of my fenfes. ” “*0, my 

„ dear, faid the aunt, “you will foon come to 
„ yourfelf again : for he is a charming young 
„ fellow, that’s the truth on’t. ” “Nay, I well 
„ own,” fays Sophia, “I know none with fuch 
„ perfections. So brave, and yet fo gentle; fo 
„ witty, yet fo inoffenfive: fo humane, fo civil, 
„ fo genteel, fo handfome! What figniries his 
„ being bafe-born, when compared with fuch 
„ qualifications as thefe ? ” “ Bafe-born ! what 

„ do you mean ? ” faid the aunt, “ Mr. Blifil 
„ bafe-born ! ” Sophia turned inftantly pale at this 
name, and faintly repeated it. Upon which the 
aunt cried, “ Mr. Blifil, ay Mr. Blifil; of whom 
„ elfe have we been talking? ” “ Good Heavens! ” 
anfwered Sophia, ready to fink. “ of Mr. Jones, 
„ I thought; I am fure I know no other who 
„ deferves —, I proteft, ” cries the aunt, “ you 
„ frighten me in your turn. Is it Mr. Jones, 
„ and not Mr. Blifil, who is the objeS of your 
„ affedtion ? ” “ Mr. Blifil! ” repeated Sophia. 

„ Sure it is impoflible you can be in earnelt; if 
35 you are, I am the moft miferable woman alive.” 
Mrs. Weftern now flood a few moments filent, 
while fparks of fiery rage flalhed from her eyes. 
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At length, colledting all her force of voice; ihe 
thundered forth in the following articulate founds: 

„ And is it poflible you can think of difgracing 
„ your family by allying yourfelf to a baftard ? 
„ Can the blood of the Wefterns fubmit to fuch 
„ contamination! If you have not fenfe fufficient 
„ to refifain fuch monftrous inclinations, I thought 
„ the pride of our family would have prevented 
„ you from giving the leaft encouragement to fo 
„ bafe an action ; much lefs did I imagine you 
„ would ever ha\'e had the alfurance to own it to 
„ my face. ” 

“ Madam, ” anfwered Sophia, trembling, “ what 
„ I have faid, you have extorted from me. I do 
,, not remember to have ever mentioned the name 
,, of Mr. Jones, with approbation, to any one 
„ before; nor fliould I now, had I not conceived 
„ he had your approbation. Whatever were my 
„ thoughts of that poor unhappy young man, I 
„ intended to have carried them with me to my 
„ grave — To that grave where now, I find, I 
„ am only to feek repofe. ”—Here flie funk down 
in her chair, drowned in her tears, and, in all 
the moving filcnce of unutterable grief, prefent- 
cd a fpedacle which ,muft have affedcd almoft the 
hardeft heart. 

All this tender forrow, however, railed no 
compaflion in her aunt. -On the contrary, Ibe 
now fell into the moft violent rage — “ And I 
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u would rather,” flie cried, in a moft vehement 
voice, “follow you to the grave, than I would 
„ fee you difgrace yourfelf and your family by 
,3 fuch a match. O Heavens! could I have ever 
„ fufpeded that I fhould live to hear a niece of mine 
,5 declare a paflion for fuch a fellow? You are the 
3, firft—yes, Mifs Weftern, you are the firft of 
,3 your name who ever entertained fo gilh/eling a 
„ thought A family fo noted for the prudence of 
„ its women” — Here Ihe run on a full quarter of 
an hour, till having exhaufted her breath rather 
than her rage, flie concluded with threatening to 
go immediately and acquaint her brother. 

Sophia then threw hcrfelf at her feet, and laying 
hold of her hands, begged her, with tears, “ to 
„ conceal what file had drawn from her; urging the 
,3 violence of her father’s temper, and protefting 
33 that no inclinations of hers fliould ev'^er prevail 
3, with her to do any thing w'hich might offend him. ” 

Mrs. Weftern ftood a moment looking at her, 
and then having recolleded herfelf, faid, that 
33 on one condition only fhe would keep the 
„ fecret from her brother; and this was, that 
3, Sophia fhould promife to entertain Mr. Blifil 
„ that very afternoon as her lover, and to regard 
„ him as the perfon who was to be her hulband. ’* 

Poor Sophia was too much in her aunt’s power 
to deny het any thing pofitively ; fhe was obliged 
to promife that flie would fee Mr. Blifil, and be 
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as civ”il to him as poffible; but begged he*’ aunt 
that the match might not be hurried on. She faid, 
„ Mr. Blifil was by no means agreeable to her, and 
5, file hoped her father •would be prevailed on not 
„ to make her the moft wretched of women. ” 

Mrs. Weftern alfured her, “ that the match was 
„ entirl^ agreed upon, and that nothing could or 
„ fhould prevent it. ” “ I mull own,” faid Ihe, “ I 

„ looked on it as on a matter of indifference; nay, 
„ perhaps, had fomefcruples about it before, which 
„ were actually got over by my thinking it highly 
„ agreeable to your own inclinations; but now I 
„ fegard it as tire moll eligible thing in the world; 
„ nor fliall there be, if I can prevent it, a mo- 
„ ment of time loft on the occafion. 

Sophia replied, “ Delay at leaft. Madam, I may 
„ exped from both your goodnefs and my father’s. 
„ Surely you will give me time to endeavour to 
„ get the better of fo ftrong a difinclination as I 
„ have at prefent to this perfon.” 

The aunt anfwered, “ She knew too much of 
„ the world to be fo deceived; that as fhe was 
„ fenfible another man had her affedions, fhe 
„ fliould perfuade Mr. Weftern to haften the 
„ match as much as poffible. It would be bad 
„ politics indeed, ” added fhe, “ to protrad a fiege 
„ when the enemy’s army is at hand, and in 
„ danger of relieving it No, no, Sophy,” faid fhe, 
„ a$ I am convinced you have a violent paffion, 

which 
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„ \^ch you can never fatisfy with honor, I will 
„ do all I canto put your honor out of the care of 
5, your family: for when you are married, thofe 
„ matters will belong only to the confideradon of 
„ your hufband. I hope , child, you will always 
„ have prudence enough to adl as becomes you; 
„ but if you Ihould not, marriage has faved many 
„ a woman from ruin. 

Sophia well underftood what her aunt meant; 
but did not think proper to make her an anfwer. 
However, flie took a refolution to fee Mr. Blifil, 
and to behave to him as civilly as flie could: for 
on that condition only flie obtained a promife from 
her aunt to keep fecret the liking which her ill 
fortune, rather than any fcheme of Mrs. Weftern» 
had unhappily drawn from her. 

CHAP. VI. 

Containing a Dialogue between Sophia and Mrs. 
Honor , which may a little relieve thofe tender Affec¬ 
tions , which the foregoing Scene may have raifed in 
the Mind of a good-natured Reader. 

M RS. Weftern having obtained that promife 
from her niece which we have feen in the lafl: 
Chapter, withdrew ; and prefently after arrived 
Mrs. Honor. She was at work in a neighbouring 
apartment, and had been fummoned to the key¬ 
hole by fome vociferation in the preceding dialogue, 
where flie had continued during the remaining part 

VoL. II. C 
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of it. At her entry into the room, fhe fotind 
Sophia ftanding motiohlefs , with the tears trick¬ 
ling from her eyes. Upon which flie immediately 
ordered a proper quantity of tears into her own 
eyes, and then began, “ O Gemini, my d^ar Lady, 
„ what is the matter?” “Nothing,” cries Sophia. 
5j Nothing! O dear Madam,” anfwers Mrs. Ho- 
„ nor, you muft not tell me that, when your 
j, Ladyfhip is in this taking, and when there has 
„ been fuch a preamble between your Ladyfhip 
„ and Madam Weftern. ” “ Don’t tcaze me,” 

cries Sophia, “I tell you nothing is the matter.— 
„ Good Heavens ! Why was 1 born! ” — “Nay , 
„ Madam, ” fays Mrs. Honor, “ you fliall never 
„ perfuade me, that your La’fliip can lament your- 
felf fo for nothing. To be fure, I am but a 
„ fervant; but to be fure I have been always 
„ faidiful to your Ladyfliip , and to be fure I would 
„ ferve your La’flhp with my life. ” “ My dcar 

„ Honor,” fays Sophia, “ ’tis not in thy power 
„ to be of any fervice to me. am irretrievably 
„ undone. ” “ Heaven forbid! ” anfwered the 

waiting-woman; “ but if I can’t be of any fervice 
„ to you, pray tell me, Madam, it will be fome 
„ comfort to me to know : pray, dear Ma’am, 
„ tell me what’s the matter. ” “ My father, ” cries 
Sophia, “ is going to marry me to a man I both 
„ defpife and hate.” “O, dear Ma’am,” anfwered 
„ the other, “ who is this wicked man ? For to 
„ be fure he is very bad , or your La’fhip would 
„ not defpife him.” “ His name is poifon to my 
5, tongue ,” replied Sophia, “thou wilt know it 
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„ to 3 foon. ” Indeed, to confefs the truth, flic 
knew it already, and therefore was not very in- 
quifitive as to that point. She then proceeded thus: 
„ I don’t pretend to give your La’fliip advice, 
„ whereof your La’fliip knows much better than I 
„ can pretend to,being but a fervant; but, i-fakins! 
„ no father in England fliould marry me againft 
„ my confent. And to be fure, the Squire is fo good, 
„ that if he did but know your La’fliip defpifes 
„ and hates the young man, to be fure he would 
„ not defire you to marry him. And if your La’fliip 
„ would but give me leave to tell my Mafter fo— 
„ To be fure, it would be more properer to come 
„ from your own mouth; but as your La’fliip does 
„ not care to foul your tongue with his nafty name.” 
„ You are millaken , Honor, ” fays Sophia, “ my 
„ father was determined before he ever thought 
„ fit to mention it to me. ” “ More fliame for him, ” 
cries Honor ; “ you are to go to bed to him, and 
„ not Mafter. And thof a man may be a very pro- 
„ per man, yet every woman mayn’t think him 
„ handfome alike. I am fure my Mafter would 
„ never ad in this manner of his own head. I wifli 
,5 fome people would trouble themfelves only 
33 with what belongs to them ; they would not, 
„ I believe, like to be ferved fo, if it was their 
3, own cafe: for tho’ I am a maid , I can eafily 
,3 believe as how all men are not equally agreeable. 
,3 And what fignifies your La’fliip having fo great 
,3 a fortune , if you can’t pleafe yourfelf with the 
5, man you think moft handfomeft? Well, I fay 
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„ nothing, but to be fure it is pity fome folks 
„ had not been better born; nay, as for that inat- 
5, ter, I fhould not mind it myfelf: but then there 
„ is not fo much money, and what of that? Your 
„ La’fliip has money enough for both ; and where 
,, can your La’fhip bellow your fortune better ? 
„ For to be fure every one mull allow, that he is 
„ the moll handfomell, charmingell, linell, talleft, 
„ properell man in the world.” “ What do you 
„ mean by running on in this manner to me?” 
cries Sophia, with a very grave countenance. 
„ Have I ever given, any encouragement for thelc 
„ liberties ? ” “ Nay Ma’am, I alk pardon ; I meant 
„ no harm ,” anfwered Ihe ; “ but to be fure the 
j, poor gentleman has run in iny head ever finco I 
„ faw him this morning. — To be fure , if your 
„ Ladylhip had but feen him juR now, you muR 
„ have pitied him. Poor gentleman! I willies fome 
„ misfortune has not happened to him : for he has 
„ been walking about with his arms a-crofs , and 
„ looking fo melancholy all this morning; I vow 
„ and proteR it made me almoR cry to fee iiira. ” 
„ To fee whom?” fays Sophia. “ Poor Mr. Jones,” 
„ anfwered Honor. “ See him! Why! where did 
„ you fee him?” cries Sophia. '■‘By the canal, 
,, Ma’am, ” fays Honor. “ There he has been 
„ walking all this morning, and at laR there he 
„ laid himfelf down: I believe he lies there Rill. 
,, To be fure , if it had not been for my modeRy, 
„ being a maid as I am, I Ihould have gone and 
„ fpoke to him. Do, Ma’am, let me go and fee , 
„ only for a fancy, whether he is there Rill. 
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! ” fays Sophia, “ There! no , no, what 
„ Ihould he do there ? He is gone before this time 
to be fure. Befides, why — what — why fhould 
„ you go to fee?—Befides, I want you for fdrae- 
„ thing elfe. Go, fetch me my hat and gloves. I 
„ fhall walk with my aunt in the grove before 
„ dinner. ” Honor did immediately as ftie was 
bid, and Sophia put her hat on; when looking in 
the glafs, fhe fancied the ribbon with which her 
hat was tied, did not become her, and fo fent her 
maid b.ack again for a ribbon of a different color; 
and then giving Mrs. Honor repeated "charges not 
to leave her work on any account, as file faid it 
was in violent halle, and muft be finifhed that 
very day, flie muttered fomething more about 
going to the grove, and then fallied out the con¬ 
trary way, and walked as fall as her tender trem¬ 
bling limbs could carry her, dirctdly towards the 
canal. 


Jones had been there, as Mrs. Honor had told 
her; be had indeed fjient two hours there that morn¬ 
ing in melancholy contemplation on his Sophia, 
and had gone out from the garden at one door, 
the moment file entered it at another. So that thofe 
unlucky minutes which had been fpent in changing 
the ribbons, had prevented the lovers from meeting 
at this time. A moll unfortunate accident, from which 
my fair Readers will not fail to draw a very whole- 
fome leffoh. And here I ftridly forbid all male critics 
to intermeddle with a circumftance, which I have 
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recounted only for the fake of the Ladies rlha 
upon which they only are at liberty to comment. 

CHAP. .VII. 

A PiMure of formal Courtship in Miniature, as it always 
ought to he drawn, and a Scene of a tenderer Kind, 
painted at full Length. 

It was well remarked by one, (and perhaps by 
more ) that misfortunes do not come fingle. This 
wife maxim was now verified by Sophia, who was 
not only difappointed of feeing the man fhe loved; 
but had the vexation of being obliged to drefs her- 
felf out, in order to receive a vifit from the man 
fhe hated. 

That afternoon, Mr. Weflern, for the firft time, 
acquainted his daughter with his intention; telling 
her, he knew very well that fhe had heard it be¬ 
fore from her aunt. Sophia looked very grave upon 
this, nor could fhe prevent a few pearls from Healing 
into her eyes. “ Come, come, ” fays Weftern, 
„ none of your maiden ifii airs: I know all, I afTure 
,0 you, fifter.has told me all. ” 

„ Is it poflible, ” fays Sophia, “that my aunt 
„ can have betrayed me already? ” “ Ay,' ay, 
fays Weflern, “ betrayed you! ay. Why, you be- 
„ trayed yourfelf yefterday at dinner. You fliowed 
„ your fancy very plainly, I think. Butyouydung 
„ girls never know what you would be at. So 
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>3 cry becaufe I am going to marry you to 
„ the man you are in love with! your mother, 
„ I remember, whimpered and whined juft in 
„ tlie fame manner; but it was all-over within 
„ twenty-four hours after we were married. Mr. 
„ Blifil is a briflc young man, and will foon put 
„ an end to your* fqueamiflinefs. Come , chear 
„ up, chear up, I exped )ftn every minute. 

Sophia was now convinced that her aunt- had 
behaved honorably to her; and Ihe determined to 
go through that difagreeable afternoon with as much 
refolution as poffible, and without giving the leaft 
fufpicion in the world to her father. 

Mr. Blifil foon arrived; and Mr. Weftern foon 
after withdrawing , left the young couple together. 

Here a long filence of near a quarter of an hour 
enfued; for the gentleman who was to begin the 
converfation, had all that unbecoming modefty 
which confifts in bafhfulnefs. He often attempted 
to fpeak, and as often fiipprefted his words juft at 
the very point of utterance. At laft out they broke 
in a torrent of far-fetched and high-ftrained com¬ 
pliments, which were anfwered on her fide, by 
downcaft looks, half bows, and civil monofyllables. 
Blifil, from his inexperience in the ways of women, 
and from his conceit of himfelf, took this behaviour 
for a modeft aflerit to his courtfliip; and when, 
to fhorten a fcene which fhe could no longer 
fupport, Sophia rofe up and left the room, he 
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imputed that too, merely to balhfulnefs, and-edth- 
forted himfelf, that he Ihould foon have enough 
of her company. 

He was indeed perfectly well fatisfied with his 
profpedt of fuccefs: for as to that entire and abfolute 
polTeflion of the heart of his miftrefs, which ro¬ 
mantic lovers require, the very idea of it never 
entered his head. Her fortune and her perfon were 
the foie objeds of his wilhes, of which he made 
no doubt foon to obtain the abfolute property ; 
as Mr. Weftern’s mind was fo earneftly bent on 
the match; and as he well knew the ftrid obedience 
which Sophia was always ready to pay to her 
father’s will, and the greater Hill which her father 
would exad, if there was occafion. This author¬ 
ity, therefore, together with the charms which 
he fancied in his own perfon and converfation, 
could not fail, he thought, of fucceeding with 
a young Lady, whofe inclinations were, he doubt¬ 
ed not, entirely difengaged. 

Of Jones he certainly had not even the lead 
jealoufy, and I have often thought it wonderful 
that he had not. Perhaps he imagined the cha- 
rader which Jones bore all over the country, 

{ how juftly let the Reader determine ) of being 
one of the wildefl fellows in England, might 
render him odious to a Lady of the mod exem¬ 
plary modedy. Perhaps his fufpicions might be 
laid aflecp by the behaviour of Sophia, and of 
Jones himfelf, when they were all in company 
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t6g.:*^her. Laftly, and indeed principaJly, he was 
well affured there was not another felf in the cafe. 
He fancied that he knew Jones to the bottom, 
and had in reality a great contempt for his under- 
flanding, for not being more attached to his own 
interelh He had no apprelienfion that Jones was 
in love with Sophia; and as for any lucrative 
motives, he imagined they would fway very little 
with fo filly a fellow. Blitil, moreover, thought 
the affair of Molly Seagrim ftill went on, and 
indeed believed it would end in marriage: for 
Jones really loved him from his childhood, and 
had kept no fecret from him, till his behaviour 
on the ficknefs of Mr. Ailworthy had entirely 
alienated his heart; and it was by means of 
the quarrel which had enfued on this occafion, 
and which was not yet reconciled , that Mr Blifil 
knew nothing of the alteration which had hap¬ 
pened in the afiedion which Jones had formerly 
borne towards Molly. 

From thefe rcafons, therefore, Mr. Blifil faw no 
bar to his fuccefs with Sophia. He concluded her 
behaviour was like diat of all other young Ladies 
on a firll vifit from a lovei , and it had indeed 
entirely anfwered his expedlations. 

Mr. Weflern took care to way-lay the lover 
at his exit from his miRrefs. He found him fo ele¬ 
vated with his fuccefs, fo enamoured with his 
daughter, and fo fatisfied with her reception of 
him, that the old gentleman began to caper and 
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dance about his hall, and by many other antip^^- 
tlons, to exprefs the extravagance of his joy: for he 
had not the leaft command over any of his paffions; 
and that which had at any time the afcendant in 
his mind, hurried him to the. wildeft excelTes. 

As foon as Blifil was departed, which was ■ not 
till after many hearty kifles and embraces bellowed 
on him by Wellern, the good Squire went in- 
ftantly in quell of his daughter, whom he no 
fooner found than he poured forth the moft extra¬ 
vagant raptures, ’bidding her chufe what clothes 
and jewels (he pleafed; and declaring that he had 
no other ufe for fortune but to make her happy. 
He then careffed lier again and again with the 
utmofl profiifion of fondnefs, called her by the 
moft endearing names, and protefted fhe was his 
only joy on earth. 

Sophia perceiving her father in this fit of af- 
fedtion, which Ihe did not abfolutely know the 
reafon of, (for fits of fondnefs were not unufua! 
to him, tho’ this was rather more violent than 
ordinary ) thought fhe could never have a better 
opportunity of difclofing herfelf than at prefent; 
as far at leaft, as regarded Mr. Blifil; and fhe too 
well forefaw the neceflity which fl)e fliould foon 
be under of coming to a full explanation. After 
having thanked the Squire, therefore, for all his 
profeflions of kindnefs, file added, with a look 
full of inexpreflible foftnefs, “And is.it poffible 
„ my papa can be fo good as to place all his joy in 
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^h.is Sophia’s happinefs ? ” which Weftern having 
confirmed by a great oath , and a kifs ; file then 
laid hold of his hand, and falling on her knees, after 
many warm and paflionate declarations of affeclion 
and duty, file begged him, “ not to make her the 
„ moll miferable creature on earth, by forcing her 
„ to marry a man whom file detefled. This I en- 
„ treat of you , dear Sir, ” faid file, “ for your fake, 
„ as well as my own, fince you are fo very kind 
„ to tell me your happinefs depends on mine. 

„ How! what! ” fays Weftern, Haring wildly. “O 
„ Sir,” continued flic, “not only your poor Sophia’s 
„ happinefs, her very life, her being depends on 
„ your granting her reqneft. I cannot live with 
„ Mr. Blifil. To force me into this marriage, 
„ would be killing me. ’ “ You can’t live with 
„ Mr. Blifil! ” fays Weflcrn. “No, upon my foul 
„ I can’t, ” anfwcrcd Sophia. “ Then die and 
„ be d—ned, ” cries he, fpurning her from him. 
„ Oh! Sir, ” cries Sophia, catching hold of the 
fkirts of his coat, “ take pity on me, I befeech 
„ you. Don’t look and fay fuch cruel — Can you 
„ be unmoved while you fee your Sophy in this 
„ dreadful condition? Can the be ft of fathers break 
„ my heart? "W^ill he kill me by the moft painful, 
„ cruel, lingering death ? ” “ Booh! pooh! ” cries 
the Squire, “ all ftuff and nonfenfe , all maid- 
„ enifii tricks. Kill you indeed! Will marriage 
„ kill you? ” —“ Oh! Sir, ” anfwered Sophia, 

“ fuch a marriage is worfe than death — He is not 
„ even indifferent, I hate and deteft him. ” — “ If 
,5 you deteft un never fo much, ” cries Weftern, 
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„ you Ihall ha’un. '' This he bound by an 
too fhocking to repeat, and after many violent 
afifeverations, concluded in thefe words; “ I am 
„ refolved upon the match , and unlefs you confent. 
5, to it, I will not give you a groat, not a fmglc 
3, farthing; no , tho’I faw you expiring with famine 
,3 in the ftreet, I would not relieve you with a 
3, morfel of bread. This is my fixed refolution, and 
33 fo I leave you to confider on it.” He then broke 
from her with fuch violence, that her face dafhed 
againft the floor, and he burfl diredly out of the 
room, leaving poor Sophia proftrate on the ground. 

When Wellcrn came into the hall, he there fountl 
Jones; who feeing his friend looking wild, pale, 
and almoft hreathlefi, could not forbear inquiring 
the reafon of all tiiefe mclancholv appearances. 
Upon which the Squire immcdiatelv acquainted him 
with the V'hole matter, concluding with bitter 
denunciations againft Sophia, and c'ery pathetic! 
lamentations of the mifery of all fathers evho are fof 
unfortunate as to hav'e daughters. 

» 

Jones, to whom all the rcfolutions which had 
been taken in favor of Rlilil, were yet a fecret, 
was at firfl almoft ftruck dead with this relation; 
but recovering his fpirits a little, mere defpair, 
as he afterwards faid, infpired him to mention a 
matter to Mr. Weftern, which feemed to require 
more impudence than a human forehead was ever 
gifted with. He defired leave to go to Sophia, 
that he miglit endeavour to obtain her concurrence 
with her father’s inclinations. 
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II the Squire had been as quick-fighted, as he 
was remarkable for the contrary, paffion might at 
prefent very well Jiave blinded him. He thanked 
Jones for offering to undertake the office, andfaid, 
,, Go, go, prithee, try what canft do; ” and then 
Iwoie many execrable oaths that he would turn 
her out of doors unlels file confented to the match. 

C HAT. VII I. 

The Meeting' hciuccn Jones and Sophia. 

O N E S departed inrtantly in quell of Sophia, 
whom he found jufl nfen from the ground where 
her father had left her , with the tears trickling 
from her eyes , and the blood running from 
her lips. He prefcntly ran to her , and with a 
voice full at once of tendernefs and terror, cried, 
„ O my Sophia, what means tlr.s dreadful fight! ’* 
— She looked foftly at him for a moment before 
file fpoke, and then faid, "" Mr. Jones, for 

„ Heaven’s fake, how came you here ? — Leave 
,, me, I befeech you, this moment.” “Do not,” 
lays he, “ impofe fo harfii a command upon me 
,3 — my heart bleeds faller than thofe lips. O 
„ Sophia, how eafily could I drain my veins to 
„ preferve one drop of that dear blood. ” “ I 

„ have too many obligations to you already, 
anfwered flie, “ for fure you meant them fuch. ” 
„ — Here fhe looked at him tenderly almoft a 
„ minute, and then burfling into an agony, 
„ cried, — “ O Mr. Jones, — why did you favc 
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„ my life? — My death would have been happier 
for us both. ” — Happier for us both ! ” cried he. 
„ Could racks or wheels kill me fo painfully as 
„ Sophia’s! — I cannot bear the dreadful found — 
„ Do I live but for her?” — Both his voice and 
look were full of inexpreffible tendernefs when he 
fpoke thefe words, and at the fame time he laid 
gently hold on her hand , which file did not with¬ 
draw from him ; to fay the truth , Ihe hardly knew 
what file did or fulfered. A few moments now 
paired in filence between thefe lov'ers, w^hile his 
eyes were eagerly fixed on Sophia, and hers declin¬ 
ing towards the ground: at lad Ihe recovered drengtli 
enough to defire him again to leave her ; for that 
her certain ruin would be the confequence of their 
being found together; adding, — “ O Mr. Jones, 
,5 you know not, you know not what has paffed 
„ this cruel afternoon.” “ I know all, my Sophia,” 
anfwered he; “ your cruel father has told me all, 
„ and he himfelf has fent me hither to you.” “ My 
„ father fent you to me! ” replied die , “ fure you 
„ dream.” “ Would to Heaven,” cries he, “ it 
„ was but a dream. O Sophia, your father has 
„ fent me to you, to be an advocate for my odious 
„ rival, to folicit you in-his favor — I took any 
„ means to get accefs to you — O fpeak to me, 
„ Sophia, comfort my .bleeding heart. Sure no 
„ one ever loved , ever doted like me. Do not 
„ unkindly withhold this dear , this foft, this gentle 
„ hand — One moment, perhaps, tears you for 
„ ever from me — Nothing lefs than this cruel 
,, occafion could, I believe, have ever conquered 
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„ the refped and awe, with wliich you have in 
„ fpired me.” She flood a moment lilent and co¬ 
vered with confufion, then lifting up her eyes 
gently towards him, fl)e cried, “ What would 

„ Mr. Jones have me fay?” “ O do but promife,” 
cries he , “ that you never will give yourfelf to 
„ Blifil. ” “ Name not,” anfwered flie, “ the 

„ detefled found. Be affured I never will give 
„ him ; what it is in my power to with-hold from 
„ him. ” Now then cries he, “ while you are 
„ fo pcrfeiftiy kind, go a little farther, and add 
„ that I may hope. ” — Alas ,” fays file, Mr. 
„ Jones, whither will yon drive me? What hope 
„ have I to bellow? You know my father’s inten- 
,5 tions. ” — “ But I know,” anfwered he, “your 
„ compliance with them cannot be compelled.” 
„ What,” fays fhe, “ mufl be the dreadful con- 
,3 fequence of my difcbedience ? My own ruin is 
„ my leafl concern. I cannot bear the thought 
„ of being the caufe of my father's mifery." “He 
„ is himfelf the caufe,” cries Jonesby exading 
„ a power ov^er you which nature has not given 
„ him. Think on the mifery which I am to 
„ fuffer, if I am to lofe you, and fee on which 
„ fide pity will turn the balance. ” “ Think of 
„ it!” replied flie , “ can you imagine I do not 
„ feel the ruin which I mull bring on you, fliould 
„ I comply with your defire — It is that thought 
„ whi<;h gives me refolution to bid you fly from 
,, me for ever, and avoid your own deflrudtion.” 
„ I fear no deflrudlion, ” cries he, “but the lofs 
„ of Sophia; if you would fave me from the 
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„ moft bitter agonies, recal that cruel fentence — 
„ IiKieed, I can never part with you, indeed 1 
„ cannot. ” 

The lovers now flood both filent and trem¬ 
bling , Sophia being unable to withdraw her hand 
from Jones, and he almoft as unable to hold it; 
when the fcene, which I believe fome of my Read¬ 
ers will think had lafted long enough , was in¬ 
terrupted by one of fo different a nature , that we 
fhall referve the relation of it for a difl’erent Chapter. 

CHAP. IX. 

Being of a much more tcmpejluous Kind than ihe 
former. 

Before we proceed with what now hap 
pened to our lovers , it may be proper to recoun 
what had pad in the hall, during; their tender in 
rerv’iew 


Soon after Jones had left Mr. Weflern in the 
manner above-mentioned, his filler came to him, 
and was prefently informed of all that had pad 
between her brother and Sophia, relating to BliHl. 

This behaviour in her niece, the good Lady 
condrued to be an abfolute breach of the condi¬ 
tion , on which Ihe had engaged to keep her love 
for Mr. Jones a fecret. She confidered herfelf, 
therefore, at full liberty to reveal all fhe knew 

to 
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to the Squire, which flie immediately did in the 
mofl explicit terms, and without any ceremony or 
preface. 

The idea of a marriage between Jones and bis 
daughter had never once entered into the Squire’s 
head, either in the warmeft minutes of his affec¬ 
tion towards that young man , dr from fufpicion, 
or on any other occafion. He did indeed confider 
a parity of fortune and circumllanccs, to be phy- 
lically as nccclTary an ingredient in marriage, as 
difference of fexes, or any other effential; and had 
no more apprehcnfion of his daughter’s falling in 
love with a poor man , than with any animal of 
a different fpecies. 

He became, therefore, like one thunder - flriick 
at bis filler’s relation. He was, at firft, incapable 
of making any anfwer, having been almofl deprived 
of his breath by the violence of the furprife. This, 
however , foon returned, and, as is ufual in other 
cafes after an intermilfion, with redoubled force 
and fury. 

The firft ufe he made of the power of fpeech, 
after his recovery Iroin tlie fuddcir effedts of his 
aft-oniUnnent, was to difcharge a 1 round volley of 
oaths and imprecations. After which he proceeded 
haftily to the ajiartmenc , wheie he expeded to 
find the lov.ers, and murmured, or indeed, rather 
roared forth intentions of revenge every ftep he went. 


VOL. II. 


D 
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As when two doves, or two wood - pigeons, 
or as when Strephon and Phyllis (for that comes 
neareft to the mark) are retired into fome pleafant 
folitary grove , to enjoy the delightful converfa- 
tion of love; that bafhful boy who caainot fpeak 
in public, and is never a good companion to more 
than two at a time. Here while e\ cry objcdl is 
ferene , fhould hoarfe thunder burll fuddenly 
through the lhattered clouds, and rumbling roll 
along the Iky, the frightened maid flarts from the 
mofiy bank or verdant turf; the pale liy_cry of 
death fucceeds the red regimentals in which love 
had before dreft her cheeks ; fear fhakes her whole 
frame, and her lov^er fcarce fupports her trembling, 
tottering limbs. 

Or as when two gentlemen, flrangens to the 
wonderous wit of the place, arc cracking a bottle 
together at fome inn or tavern at Salifbury, if the 
great dowdy who ads the part of a madman, as 
well as fome of his fetter.s-on do that of a fool, fhould 
rattle his chains, and dreadfully hum forth the grum¬ 
bling catch along the gallery; the frighted ftrangers 
ftand aghaft, feared at the horrid found , they feek 
fome place of flielter from the approaching danger, 
and if the well-barred windows did admit their 
exit, would venture their necks to efcape the threat¬ 
ening fury now coming upon them. 

So trembled poor Sophia, fo turned llie pale at 
the noife of Eer father, who in a voice mod 
dreadful to hear, came on fwcaring, curfing and 
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v»wing the deftrudion of Jones. To fay the 
truth, I believe the youth himfel'f would, from 
fome prudent confiderations, have preferred ano¬ 
ther place of abode at this time, had his terror 
on Sophia’s account given him liberty to reflcd 
a moment on what any otherways concerned him- 
felf, than as his love made him partake whatever 
aflfeded her. 

And now the Squire having burft open the 
door, beheld an objed which inftantly fufpended 
all his fury againft Jones; this was the ghaftly 
appearance of Sophia, who had fainted away in 
her lover’s arms. This tragical fight Mr. Weftern 
no fooner beheld, than all his rage forfook him: 
he roared for help with his utmoft -violence; ran 
firftto his daughter, then back to the door, calling 
for water, and then back again to Sophia, never 
confidering in whofe arms flie then was, nor 
perhaps once recolleding that there was fuch a 
perfon in the world as Jones ; for, indeed, I 
believe, the prefent circumllances of his daughter 
were now the foie confideration which employed 
his’ thoughts. 

Mrs. AVeflern and a great number of fervants 
foon came to the afliftance of Sophia, with water, 
cordials, and every thing necellary on thofe oc- 
cafions. Thefe were applied with fuch fuccefs, 
that Sophia in a very few minutes begarf to recover, 
and all the fymptoms of life to return. Upon 
which fhe was prefently led off by her own maid 
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and Mrs. Weftern ; nor did that good Lady depart 
without leaving fome wholefome admonitions with 
her brother, on the dreadful effeds of hi.s paflion, 
or, as fhe pieafed to call it, madnefs. 

The Squire, perhaps, did not underftand this 
good advice, as it was delivered in obfcure hints, 
Ihrugs, and notes of admiration; at leaft, if he 
did underftand it, he profited very little by it: for 
1)0 fooner was he cured of his immediate fears for 
his daughter, than he relapfed into his former 
fren^, which muft have produced an immediate 
battle with Jones, had not Parfon Suppiv;, who was 
a very ftxong man, been prefent, and by mere 
force reftrained the Squire from ads of hoftility. 

The moment Sophia was departed, Jones ad¬ 
vanced in a very fuppliant manner to ISlr. Weftern, 
whom the Parfon held in his arms, and begged 
him to be pacified; for that, while he contin^ued 
in fuch a paflion, it would be impoflible to give 
him any fatisfadion. 

“ I wull have fatisfadion o’ thet, ” anfwcred 
the Squire, “ fo doff thy clothes. At unt half a 
5, man, and i’ll lick thee as well as waft ever 
j, licked in thy life. ” He then bcfpattered the 
youth with abundance of that language, which 
palfes between country - gentlemen who embrace 
oppofite fides of the queftion; with frequent 
applications to him to falute that part which is 
generally introduced into all controverfies, that 
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arifc among the lower orders of the Englifh gen¬ 
try , at horfe - races, cock - matches, and' ofther 
public places. Allufions to this part are iikewife 
often made for the fake of the jeft. And here, 
I believe, the wit is generally mifunderftood. ' In 
reality, it lies in defiring another to kifs your A-— 
for having juft before threatened to kick his : for 
I have obferved very accurately, thatj®G oUe ever 
defires you to kick that which belongs to himfelf, 
nor offers to kifs this part in another. 

It may Iikewife feem furprifing, that in the 
many thoufand kind invitations of this fort, which 
every one who has converfed with country- 
gentlemen, muft have heard, no one, I believe, 
lias ever feen a finglc inftance where the defire 
has been complied with. A great inftance of 
their want of politenefs: for in town, nothing 
can be more common than for die fineft gentle¬ 
men to perform this ceremony every day to their 
fuperiors, without having that favor once requefted 
of them. 

To all fnch wit, Jones very calmly anfwered, 
„ Sir, this ufage may, perhaps, cancel every other 
„ obligation you have conferred on me : but there 
,5 is one you can never cancel; nor will I be 
„ provoked by your abufe, to lift my hand againft 
„ the father of Sophia. ” 

At thefe words the Squire grew ftill more out¬ 
rageous than before; fo that the Parfoii begged 
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Jones to retire, laying, “You behold. Sir, how 
» he waxes woth at your abode here: therc- 
„ fore let me pray you not to tarry any longer. 
„ His anger is too much kindled for you to com- 
„ mune with him at prcfent. You had better, 
„ therefore, conclude your vifit, and refer what 
„ matters you have to urge in your behalf, to fome 
„ other opportunity. ” 


Jones accepted this advice with thanks, and 
immediately departed. The Squire now regained 
the liberty of his hands, and fo much temper as 
to exprefs fome fatisfadion in the rcllraint which 
had been laid upon him; declaring that he ftould 
certainly have beat his brains out; and adding, 
j, it would have vexed one confoundedly to have 
„ been hanged for fuch a rafcal. ” 

The Parfon now began to triumph in the fiic- 
cefs of his peace-making endeavours, and pro¬ 
ceeded to read a ledure againft anger, which might, 
perhaps, rather have tended to raife than to quiet 
that paffion in fome hafty minds. This ledure he 
enriched with many valuable quotations from the 
ancients, particularly from Seneca; who has, in¬ 
deed, fo well handled this paffion, that none but a 
^ery angry man can read him without great pleafure 
and profit The Dodor concluded his harangue 
with the famous ftory of Alexander and Clitus; 
but as I find that entered in my common - place 
under title Drunkennefs, I ffiall not infert it here. 
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The Squire took no notice of this ftory, nor 
perhaps, of any thing he faid: for he interrupted 
him before he had finifhed, by calling for a tankard 
of beer; obferving (which is, perhaps, as true as 
any obfervation on this fever of the mind) that 
“ anger makes a roan dry,” 

No fooner had the Squire fwallowed a large 
draught than he renewed the difcourfe on Jones, 
and declared a refolution of going the next morning 
early to acquaint Mr. Allworthy. His friend would 
have diffuaded him from this, from the mere motive 
of good nature ; but his difiuafion had no other 
effed, than to produce a large volley of oaths and 
curfes , which greatly Ihocked the pious ears of 
Supple; but he did not dare to rcmonftrate againft 
a privilege, which thc'Squire claimed as a free-born 
Englifliman. To fay truth, the Parfon fubmitted to 
pleafe his palate at the Squire’s table, at the expenfe 
of fuffering this violence now and then to his ears. 
He contented himfelf with thinking he did not 
promote this evil pradice, and that the Squire would 
not fwear an oath the lefs, if he never entered 
within his gates. However, though he was nor 
guilty of ill manners by rebuking a gentleman in 
his own houfe, he paid him off obliquely in die 
pulpit; which had not, indeed, the good effed 
working a reformation in the Squire himfelf; yet 
it fo far operated «m his confcience, that he put 
the laws very feverely in execution againft others, 
and the rnagiftrate was the only perfon in the p.arifh 
who could fwear with impunity. 
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CHAP. X. 

In which jIfr.Weftern vijtts Mr. Allworthy. 

M R. Allwoithy was now retired from breakfaft 
with his nephew, well fatisfied with the report 
of the young gentleman’s fuccefsful vifit to Sophia, 
(for he greatly dcfired the niatoh, more on account 
of the young Lady’s charadcr, than of her riches } 
when Mr. Weftern broke abruptly in upon them, 
and without any ceremony began as follows. 

„ There, you have done a fine piece of work 
„ truly. You have brought up your baftard to 
„ a fine purpofe; not that I believe you have 
„ had any hand in it neither, that is, as a man 
„ may fay, defignedly : but there is a fine kettle 
„ of fifh made o’t up at our houfe. ” “ What can 
„ be the matter, Mr. Weftern ? ” faid Allworthy, 
j, O matter enow of all confcience; ray daughter 
„ has fallen in love with your baftard ; that's 
5, all: but I won’t ge her a hapenny, not the 
„ twentieth ^ part of a brafs farthing. 1 always 
„ thought what would come o’ breeding up a 
„ baftard like a gentleman, and letting un come 
„ about to volk’s houfes. It’s well \^or un 1 could 
I not get at un. I’d a licked un. I’d a fpoil’d 
„ his caterwauling, I’d a taught the fon of a 
„ whore to meddle with the«neat of his mafter. 
j. He fhan’t ever have a morfel of meat of mine^ 
„ or a farthing to buy it: if fire will ha un, one 
„ fmock (hall be her portion. I’ll fooner ge my 
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„ efleate to the zinking fund, that it may be fent 
„ to Hanover to corrupt our nation with. ” “ I 

„ am heartily forry, ” cries Allworthy. “ Pox o’ 
„ your forrow, ” fays Weftern, “ it will do me 
3, abundance of good, when I have loft my only 
„ child, ray poor Sophy, that was the joy of my 
„ heart, and all the hope and comfort of my 
„ age ; but I am rejilvcd 1 will turn her out o’ 
„ doors : ftie lhall beg and ftarve , and rot in 
,1 the ftreets. Not one hapenny, not a hapenny, 
,, llialJ file ever hae o' mine. The fon of a bitch 
„ was always good at finding a hare fitting ; an 
„ be rotted to’n, I little thought what pufs he was 
„ looking after : but it fhall be the worft he ever 
„ vound in his life. She fhall be no better than 
., carrion ; tlie fkin o’er is all he fliall ha , and 
,, zu may tell un. ” “ I am in amazement, ” 

cries All worthy, “ at what you tell me, after what 
„ pafied between my nephew and the young 
,5 Lady no longer ago than yefterday. ” ‘‘ Yes, 

„ Sir,” anfwered Weftern, “it was after what 
paffed between your nephew and fhc that the 
„ whole matter carnc out. Mr. Blifil there was 
„ no fooner gone than the fon of a whore came 
„ lurching about the houfe. Little did I think, 
3, when I iifcd to love him for a fportfman, that 
„ he was all the while a poaching after my daugh* 
„ ter. ” “ Why , truly , ” fays Allworthy, “ I 

„ could wifh you. had not given him fo many 
3, opportunities with her : and you will do me the 
„ juftice to acknowledge, that I have always been 
„ averfe to his flaying fo much at your houfe, tlio’ 
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j, I own I had no fufpicion of this kind. ” " Why, 
j, zounds!” cries Weftern, “who could have 
„ thought it? What the devil had fhe to do win ? 
jj He did not come there a courting to her ; he 
„ came there a hunting with me. ” “ But was it 

,5 poflible, ” fays Allworthy, “ that you fhould 
„ never difeern any fymptoms of love, between 
„ them, when you have fee* them fo often toge- 
„ ther ? ” “ Never in my life, as I hope to be faved,” 
cries Weftern. “ I nev'er fo much as feed him kifs 
„ her in all my life; and fo far from courting her, 
„ he ufed rather to be more filent when (he was 
5, in company than at any other time: and as for 
5, the girl, ftie was always lefs civil ton tlian to 
„ any young man that came to the houfe. As to 
„ that matter, I am not more eafy to be deceived 
„ than another; I would not have you think I 
„ am, neighbour. ” Allworthy could fcarce refrain 
laughter at this; but he refolved to do a violence 
tohimfelf: for he perfedly well knew mankind, 
and had too much good breeding and good-nature 
to offend the Squire in his prefent circumftances. 
He then alked Weftern what he would have him 
do upon this occafion. To which the other an- 
fwered; “ That he would have him keep the rafeal 
5j away from his houfe, and that he would go 
„ and lock up the wench : for he was refolved to 
„ make her marry Mr. Blihl in fpite of her teeth. ” 
He then Ihook Blifil by the hand, and fwore he 
would have no other fon-in-law. Prefently after 
which he took his leave, faying, his houfe was in 
fuch diforder, that it was neceffary for him to make 
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haftgjiome, to take care his daughter did not give 
him the flip; and as for Jones, he fwore if he 
caught him at his houfe, he would qualify him to 
run for the gelding’s plate. 

When Allworthy and Blifil were again left toge¬ 
ther, a long filence enfiicd between them all 
which interval the young gentleman filled up with 
fighs, which proceeded partly from difappointment, 
but more from hatred : for the fuccefs of Jones was 
much more grievous to him, than the lofs of Sophia. 

At length his uncle afked him what he was 
determined to do, and he anfwered in the fol¬ 
lowing words: “Alas, Sir, can it be a queflion 
5, what ftep a lover will take, when reafon and 
„ paflion point different ways ? I am afraid it 
„ is too certain he will, in that dilemma, always 
„ follow the latter. Reafon didlatcs to me, to 
„ quit all thoughts of a woman who places her 
„ affedtions on another; my paflion bids me hope 
„ fhe may, in time, change her inclinations in 
„ my favor. Here, however, I conceive an 
„ objection may be raifed, which, if it could 
„ not fully be anfwered, would totally deter me 
„ from any further purfuit. I mean the injuftice 
„ of endeavouring to fupplant another, in a 
„ heart, of which he feems already in poffeflion: 
„ but the determined refolution of Mr. Weftern 
„ fhows , that in this cafe , I fliall, by fo doing, 
„ promote the happinefs of every party; not 
•j only that of the parent, who will thus be 
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3, preferved from the highefl; degree of mifery, 
33 but of both the others, who mull be undone 
» by this match. The Lady, I am fure, will be 
,5 undone in every fenfc: for, befides the lofs 
3, of moll part of her own fortune, fhe will be 
,3 married not only to a beggar, bi!t the little 
j, fortune which her father cannot with - hold 
3, from her, will be fquandered on that wench, 
3, with whom I know he yet converfes. — Nay, 
„ that is a trifle; for I know him to be one of 
33 the worft men in the world: for had my 
3, dear uncle known what 1 have hitherto endea- 
3, voured to conceal, he muft have long fince 
„ abandoned fo profligate a wretch. ” “ How, 

faid Allworthy, “ has he done any thing worfc 
„ than I already know? Tell me, I befeech you.” 
„ No, ” replied Blifil, “ it is now paft, and per- 
„ haps he may have repented of it. ” “ I com- 

33 mand you , on your duty, ” faid Allworthy, “to 
3, tell me what you mean. ” “ You know, Sir, ” 
fays Blifil, “ 1 never difobeyed you: but I am 
„ forty I mentioned it, fince it may now look 
3, like revenge, whereas, I thank Heaven, no 
„ fuch motive ever entered my heart, and if 
„ you oblige me to difeover it, I muft be his pc- 
„ titioner to you for your forgivenefs. ” “ I will 
„ have no conditions, ” anfwered Allworthy; “ I 
,3 think I have Ihown tendernefs enough tow.ards 
„ him, and more, perhaps, than you ought to 
3, thank me for. ” “ More, indeed, I fear, than 

„ he deferved, cries Blifil; “ for in the very day 
„ of your utmoft danger, ^vhen myfelf and all* 
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„ the family were in tears, he filled the houfe 
„ with riot and debauchery. He drank and fung 
„ and roared; and when 1 gave him a gentle hint 
„ of the indecency of his adions, he fell into a 
„ violent paffion, fwore many oaths, called \;ne 
„ rafeal, and flruck me. ” ,, How! ” cries All¬ 

worthy , „ did he dare to flrike you ? ” “I am 
,, fare, ” cries Blifil, “ I ha\'e forgiven him that 
„ long ago. I wifli I couM fo ealily forget his in- 
,, gratitude to the bell of benefadors; and ye*, even 
„ that, I hope, you will forgiv'c him, fince he cer- 
„ tainlit^ mull have been polTdfcd with the devil; 
„ for that very e\ ening, as Mr. Thwackum and. 
,5 myfelf were taking the air in the fields, and exult- 
„ ing in tire good fym[jtorns which then firfl began 
„ todifeover themfelvcs, we unluckily faw him en- 
„ gaged with a wench in a manner not fit to be 
5, mentioned. Air. Thwackum, with more bold- 
„ nefs than prudence, advanced to rebuke him, 
„ when {I am forry to fay it) he fell upon the wor- 
„ thy man, and beat him fo outragcoufly, that I 
„ wiflr he may have yet recovered the bruifes. Nor 
„ was I without my fharc of the etfeds of his malice, 
„ while I endeavoured to proted my tutor: but that 
,j I have long forgiven; nay, 1 prevailed with Mr. 
„ Thwackum to forgive him too, and not to in- 
„ form you of a fecret which I feared might be 
„ fatal to him. And now, Sir, fince I have un- 
„ adviledly dropped a hint of this matter, and 
„ your commands have obliged me to difeover 
„ the whole, let me intercede with you for him. ” 
„ O child,” faid Allworthy, “ I know not whether 
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„ I fhould blame or applaud your goodnefs, in 
j, concealing fuch villany a moment: but where 
„ is Mr. Thwackum? Not that I want any con- 
j, firmation of what you fay; but I will examine 
„ <all the evidence of this matter, to juftify to 
„ the world the example I am refolved to make 
„ of fuch a monfter. 

Thwackum was now fent for, and prefently 
appeared. He corroborated every circumftance 
which the other had depofed; nay, he produced 
the record upon his Breaft', where the hariHwriting 
of Mr Jones remained very legible in black and 
blue. He concluded with declaring to Mr. All¬ 
worthy , that he fliould have long fince informed 
him of this matter, had not Mr. BliHl, by the 
moft carnefl interpofitions, prevented him. “ He 
„ is,” fays he, “ an excellent youth, though fuch 
„ forgivenefs of enemies is carrying the matter 
„ too far. ” 

In reality, Blifil had taken fome pains to prevail 
with the Parfon, and to prevent the difeovery at 
that time; for which he had many reafon.s. He 
knew that the minds of men are apt to be foft- 
ened and relaxed from their ufual feverity by 
ficknefs. Befidcs, he imagined that if the ftory 
was told when the fad was fo recent, and the 
phyfician about the houfe, who might have un^* 
ravelled the real truth, he fhould never be able 
to give it the malicious turn which he intend¬ 
ed. Again, he refolved to hoard up this bufinefs. 
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till the indifcredon of Jones ftould afford fome 
additional complaints; for he thought the joint 
weight of many fads falling upon him together, 
would be the mod likely to crufh him ; and he 
watched therefore fome fuch opportunity as that, 
with which fortune had now kindly prefented him. 
Laflly, by prevailing with Thwackum to conceal 
the matter for a time, be knew he Ihould confirm 
an opinion of his friendfhip to Jones, which he had 
greatly labored to eftablilh in Mr. Alhvorthy. 

CHAP. XI. 

A shun chapter i but which contains fufficient Matter 
to affcA the good-natured Reader. 

It was Mr. AlKvorthy’s cuftom nev'^er to punifli 
any one, not even to turn away a fervant, in 
a paflion. He refolved, therefore, to delay paffing 
fentence on Jones till the afternoon. 

The poor young man attended at dinner, as 
ufual; but his heart was too much loaded to fuf- 
fer him to eat. His grief too was a good deal aggra¬ 
vated by the unkind looks of Mr. Allworthy; 
whence he concluded that Weftern had difeovered 
die whole affair between him and Sophia; but as 
to Mr. Blifil’s ftory, he had not the lead appre- 
henfion; for of much the greater part he was 
entirely innocent; and for the refidue, as he had 
forgiven and forgotten it himfelf, fo he fufpeded 
no remembrance on the other fide. Whea dinner 
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■was over, and the fervants departed, Mr. All- 
woithy began to harangue. He fet forth, in a 
long fpeech , the many iniquities of which Jone.s 
had been guilty, particularly thofe which thi.s day had 
brought to light; qnd concluded by telling him, 
„ that unicfs he could clear himfelf of the charge, he 
„ was refolved to banifli him from his fight for ever. ” 

Many difadt antages attended poor Jone.s in 
making his defence; nay, indeed, he hardly 
knew his accufation : for as Mr. Allworthy, in 
recounting the drunkennefs , &c. while he lay 
ill, out of rnodefty funk every thing that related 
particularly to himfelf, which indeed principally 
conllituted the crime, Jones could not deny the 
charge. His heart was, befides, almolf broken 
already, and his fpirits were fo funk, that he 
could fay nothing for himfelf, but acknowledged 
the whole, and, like a criminal in defpair, threw 
himfelf upon mercy; concluding, “ that tho’ he 
„ mull own himfelf guilty of many follies and 
„ inadvertencies, he hoped he had done nothing 
„ to deferve what would be to him the greatell 
,, puuifhment in the world. 

Allworthy aufwered, that he had forgi\cn 
„ him too often already, in compaflion to hfs 
„ youth, and in hopes of his amendment: that 
„ he now found he was an abandoned reprobate, 
„,and fuch as it would be criminal in any one to 
j, fupport and encourage. ” “Nay, ” faid Mr. All¬ 
worthy. to him, “ your audacious attempt40 fteal 

away 
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„ away the young Lady, calls .upon me to juftify 
„ my own charader in punilhing you. The world, 
„ who have already cenfured the regard I have 
„ fliown for you, may think , with fome color at 
,j lead of juftice , that I connive at fo bafe and 
„ barbarous an action; an adtion of which you 
„ muft have known my abhorrence; and which , 
,, had you had any concern for my eafe and honor, 
„ as well as for my friendfl)ip, you would never 

have thought of undertaking. Fie upon it, young 
,5 man! Indeed, there isfcarce any punifliment equal 
,, to your crimes, and lean fcarce think myfelfjuf- 
„ tifiable in what I am now going to bellow on 
„ you. However, as 1 have educated you like a 
,, child of my own, I will not turn you naked into 
„ the world. When you open this paper, therefore, 
,, you willhnd fomcthirig which may enable you, 
„ with iudullry, to get an honell livelihood ; but 
„ if you employ .it to worfe purjjofes, I fliall not 
„ think myfelf obliged to fupply you farther, being 
,, refolved , from this day forward, to converfe no 
„ more with you on any account. I cannot avoid 
„ faying, there is no part of your condudl which I 
5, refent more than your ill treatment of that good 
„ young man (meaning Blifil) who has behaved 
„ with fo much tenderuefs and honor towards you,” 

Thefe lull words were a dofe almofl too bitter 
to be fwallowed. A flood of tears now gullied from 
Uie eyes of Jones , and every faculty of fpeech and 
motion feemed to bas e deferted him. It was fome 
time before he w.is able to obey Allworthy’s 
VoL. IT. E . 
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peremptory commands of departing; which he at 
length did, having firft kifled his hands with a 
paflion difficult to be afteded, and as ditficult to be 
defcribed. 

The Reader muft be \’ery weak, if, when he 
confiders the light in which Jones then appeared 
to Mr. Allworthy, he fljould blame the rigor of his 
fentence. And yet all the neighbourhood, ejtlier 
from this weaknefs, or from fome worfe motive , 
coiidemiicd this juftice and feverity as the higheft 
cruelty. Nay, the very perfons who had before 
cenfured the good man for the kindaefs and tea- 
dernefs fhown to a baftard, (his own, according to 
the general opinion ) now cried out as loudly againft 
turning his own chUd out of doors. The women 
efpecially were unanimous in taking the part of 
Jones, and raifed more ftories on the occalion than 
I have room, in this Chapter, to fet down. 

One thing muft not be omitted, that in their 
cenfures on this occafion , none ever mentioned the 
fum contained in the paper which Aliworthy gave 
Jones, which was no lefs than five hundredpound.^^; 
but all agreed that he was fent away pennylels , 
and fome faid, naked, from the houfe of his in 
human father. 
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CHAP. XII, 

Containing Love-Letters^ Sic. 

Jones was commanded to leave the houfc im¬ 
mediately, and told, that his clothes and every 
thing elfc fliould be fent to him whitherfoever he 
fhould order them. 

He accordingly fet out, and walked above a mile, 
not regarding, and indeed fcarce knowing whither 
he went. At length a little brook obftmding his 
paffagejhc threw himfelf down by the fide of it; 
nor could he help muttering, with fome little in¬ 
dignation , “ Sure my lather will not deny me this 
„ place to reft in. ” 

Here he prefently fell into the moft violent ago¬ 
nies , tearing his hair from hi.s head, and ufing 
inoft other adions which generally accompany fits 
of madnefs , rage , and defpair. 

When he haid in this manner vented the firft 

emotions of paflion, he began to come a little to 

himfelf. His grief now took another turn, and 
difeharged itfelf in a gentler wav , till he became 
at iaft cool enough to reafon with his paflion, and 
to confider what fteps were proper to be taken in 
Jiis deplorable condition. 

And now the great doubt was, how to ad with 
regard to Sophia. The thoughts of leaving_^her, 

' E 2 
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almofl; rent liis heart afunder : but the confidera- 
tion of reducing her to ruin and beggary, ftid 
racked him, if poflible, more ; and if the violent 
defire of pofl'efling her perfon, could hav e induced 
him to liften one moment to this alternative, ftil! 
he was by no means certxiin of her refolution to 
indulge his wilhes at fo high an expenfe. The re- 
fentment of Mr. Allworthy, and the injury he 
inuft do to his quiet, argued llrongly againft this 
latter ; and laftly , the apparent impolfibility of 
his fuccefs, even if he would facrifice all thefe 
confiderations to it, came to his affillance; and 
thus honor at lad , backed with defpair, with gra¬ 
titude to his benefador, and with real love to his 
miftrefs, got the better of burning defire, and he 
refolved rather to quit Sophia, than to purfue her 
to her ruin. 

It is difficult for any who ha\ e not felt it, to 
conceive the glowing warmth which filled his bread, 
on the fird contemplation of this vidory over his 
paffion. Pride flattered him fo agreeably, that his 
mind perhaps enjoyed j)crfccl; happinefs; but this 
was only momentary. Sophia foon returned to his 
imagination , and allayed the ]oy of his triumpli 
with no Icfs bitter pangs, than a good-natured 
general mud feel when he furveys tlie bleeding- 
heaps, at the price of whofe blood he has purchafed 
his laurels ; for thoufands of tender ideas lay mur¬ 
dered before our conqueror. 

Being refolved, however, to purfue the paths 
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of this giant honor , as the gigantic poet Lee calls 
it, he determined to write a farewel letter to Sophia: 
and accordingly proceeded to a houfe not far off, 
where, being furniflied with proper materials , be 
wrote as follows: 


Madam, 


?3 

3.3 

53 

33 


Whi 


[F. N you reflecflon the fituation in which 
I write , I am fure your good-nature will pardon 
any inconfiftency or abfurdity which my letter 
contains; for every thing here flows from a heart 
fo full, that no language can exprefs its diclates. 


,5 I have refoK-ed, Madam , to obey your com- 
,, mands, in flying for ever from your dear, your 
„ lovely fight. Cruel indeed thofe commands are; 
„ but it is a cruelty which proceeds from fortune, 
„ not from my Sophia. Fortune has made it ne- 
„ celfary, necefl'ary to your prefervation to forget 
„ there ever was fuch a wretch as I am. 


„ Relieve me, I would not hint all my fufferings 
„ to you, if I imagined they could polTibly efcape 
„ your cars. I know the goodnefs and tendernefs 
„ of your heart, and would avoid giving you any 
,5 of thofe pains which you always feel for the 
„ mifcrable. O let nothing, which you fliall hear 
„ of my hard fortune, caufe a moment’s concern; for 
„ after the lofs of you, every thing is to me a trifle. 

„ O my Sophia ! it is hard to leave you ; it i.s 

Es 
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„ harder ftill to defire you to forget me ; yet the 
,j fincereft love obliges me to both. Pardon my 
„ conceiving that any remembrance of me can give 
,j you difquiet; but if I am fo glorioufly wretched , 
5, facrifice me every way to your relief. Think I 
„ never loved you; or think truly how little 
„ I deferve you; and learn to fcorn me for 
„ a prefumption which can never be too feverely 
„ punilhed. — I am unable to fay more. — May 
„ guardian angels protcd you for ever. ” 

He was now fearching hLs pockets for his wax , 
but found none, nor indeed any thing elfe, therein; 
for in truth he had, in his frantic difpofition, tofled 
every thing from him, and, amongft the reft, his 
pocket-book, which he had received from Mr. All¬ 
worthy , which he had never opened, and which 
now hrft occurred to his memory. 

The houfe fupplied him with a wafer for his 
prefent purpofe, with which having fealed his let¬ 
ter , he returned haftily towards the brook-fide , 
in order to fearch for the things which he had there 
loft. In his way he met his old friend Black George, 
who heartily condoled with him on his misfortune ; 
for this had already reached his ears, and indeed 
tliofe of all the neighbourhood. 

Jones acquainted the game-keeper with his lofs, 
and he as readily went back with him to the 
brook, where they fearched every tuft of grid’s in 
the meadow, as well where Jones had not been, 
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as where he had been; but all to no purpofe, for 
they found nothing: for indeed, though the things 
were then in the meadow, they omitted to fearch 
the only place where they were depofited; to -v^it, 
in the pockets of the faid George; for he had juft 
before found them, and being luckily apprifed of 
their value, had very carefully put them up for 
his own ufe. 

The game-keeper having exerted as much dili¬ 
gence in queft of the loft goods, as if he had hoped 
to find them , defired' Mr. Jones to recolledl if he 
had been in no other place: “Forfure, ” faid he, 
„ if you had loft them here fo lately, the things 
„ muft have been here ftill; for this is a very un- 
„ likely place for any one to pafs by; ” and indeed 
it was by great accident that he himfelf had paffed 
through that field, in order to lay wires for hares, 
with which he was to fupply a poulterer at Batli 
the next morning. 

Jones now gave over all hopes of recovering his 
lofs, and almoft all thoughts concerning it, and 
turning to Black George, afleed him earneftly, if 
he would do him the greateft favor in the world. 

George anfwered, with fome hefitation, “ Sir, 
„ you know you may command me whatever is 
„ in my power, and I heartily wiffi it was in my 
„ power, to do you any fervice. ” In fatft, the 
queftion daggered him; for he had, by felling 
game, amaffed a pretty good fum of monev in 

E4 
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Mr. Wefttrn’s fervice, and was afraid that Jones 
wanted to borrow fome fmaJl matter of him ; but 
he was prefently relieved from his anxiety, by being 
defired to convey a letter to Sophia, which with 
great pleafure he promifed to do. And, indeed, 
I believe there are few favors which he would not 
have gladly conferred on Mr. Jones ; for he bore 
as much gratitude towards him as he could, and 
was as honcll as men who love money better than 
any other thing in the univerfe, generally are. 

Mrs. Honor was agreed by both to be the proper 
means by which this letter fhould pafs to Sophia. 
They then feparatcd; the game-keeper returned 
home to Mr. Weftern’s and Jones walked to an 
alehoufe at half a rqile’s diftance, to wait for his 
meffenger’s return. 

George no fooner came home to his Mailer’s 
houfe, than he met with Mrs. Honor; to whom , 
having firft founded her with a few previous quef- 
tions , he delivered the letter for her Miftrefs, and 
received at the fame time another from her for 
Mr. Jones; which Honor told him file had carried 
all that day in her bofom , and began to defpair of 
finding any means of delivering it. 

The game-keeper returned haftily and joyfully 
to Jones, who having received Sophia’s letter from 
him, inftandy withdrew, and eagerly breaking it 
open , read as foUow.s: 
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Sir, 

It is impoffible to cxprefs what I have felt 
„ fmce I faw you. Your fubpiitting, on my account, 
„ to fuch cruel infuks from my father, lays me 
„ ur\der an obligation 1 fliall ever own. As you 
„ know his temper, I beg you will, for my fake> 
„ avoid him. I wifl) I h.id any comfort to fend you ; 
„ but believe this, that nothing but thelaft violence 
„ fhall ever give my hand or heart where you would 
„ be forry to fee them beftowed.” 

Jones read tliis letter a hundred times over , and 
kiffed it a hundred times as often. His paflTion 
now brought all tender defires back into his mind. 
He repented that he had writ to Sophia in the 
manner we have feen above; but he repented more 
that he had madeufe of the interval of his meffenger’s 
abfence, to write and difpatch a letter to Mr. All- 
worthy , in which he h.ad faithfully promifed and 
bound himfelf to quit all thoughts of his love. 
However, when his cool retledion returned , he 
plainly perceived that his cafe was neither mended 
nor altered by Sophia’s billet, unlefs to give him 
fome little glimpfe of hope from her conftancy , 
of fome favorable accident hereafter. He therefore 
refumed his refolution, and taking leave of Black 
George, fet forward to a town about five miles 
diftant, whither he had defired Mr. Allworthy, un¬ 
lefs he pleafed to revoke his fentence, to fend his 
things after him. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

The Befiaoiour of Sophia on the prefent Occafion ; which 
none of her Sex will blame , who are capable of be¬ 
having in the fame Manner. And the DifcuJJion of a 
knotty Point in the Court of Confcience. 

Sophia had paired the laft twenty-four hours 
in no very defirable manner. During a large 
part of them Ihe had been entertained by her aunt, 
with ledures of prudence, recommending to her 
the example of the polite world, where love (fo 
the good Lady faid ) is at prefent entirely laughed 
at, and where women confider matrimony, as men 
do offices of public truft, only as the means of 
making their fortunes, and of advancing themfelves 
in the world. In commenting on which text, 
Mrs. Weftern had difplayed her eloquence during 
feveral hours. 

Thefe fagacious ledures, though little fuited either 
to the tafte or inclination of Sophia, were, how¬ 
ever, lefs irkfome to her than her own thoughts, 
that formed the entertainment of the night, during 
which file never once clofed her eyes. 

But though file could neither fleep nor reft in 
her bed; yet, having no avocation from it, flie 
was found there by her father at his return from 
Allworthy’s, which was not till paft ten o’clock 
in the morning. He went diredly up to her apart¬ 
ment, opened the dooi^ and feeing file was not 
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up —' cried — “ Oh! you are fafe then, and I am 
„ refolved to keep you fo. ” He then locked the 
door, and delivered the key to Honor, having 
given her the ftrideft charge, with great pro- 
mifes of rewards for her fidelity, and moft dread¬ 
ful menaces of punilhment, in cafe fhe Ihould be¬ 
tray her iruft. 

Honor’s orders were not to fuffer her Miftrefs 
to come out of her room without the authority of 
the Squire hirafelf, and to .admit none to her but 
him and her aunt; but Ihe was herfelf to attend her 
with whatever Sophia pleafed, except only pen, 
ink and paper, of which Ihe was forbidden the ufe. 

The Squire ordered his daughter to drefs hcr- 
felf and attend him at dinner; which Ihe obeyed; 
and having fat the ufual time, was again con- 
dudted to her prifon. 

In the evening, the gaoler Honor brought her 
the letter which Ihe received from the game-keeper. 
Sophia read it very attentively twice or thrice 
over, and then threw herfelf upon the bed, and 
burft into a Hood of tear.s. Mrs. Honor exprefled 
great aftonifliment at this behaviour in her Miftrefs; 
nor could fhe forbear very eagerly begging to 
know the caufe of this paffion. Sophia made her 
no anfwer for fome time, and then ftarting fud- 
denly up, caught her maid by the hand, and 
cried, “ O Honor! I am undone.” “Marry for- 
„ bid, ” cries Honor, “ I wifh the letter had been 
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„ burnt before I had brought it to your La’fliip. 
55 I’m fure I thought it would have comforted your 
„ La’fliip, or I would have feen it at the devil be- 
„ fore I would have touched it. ” “ Honor, ’’fairs 
Sophia, “ you are a good girl, and it is vain to 
„ attempt concealing longer my weaknefs from 
5, you; I have thrown away my heart on a man, 
5, who has forfaken me. ” “ And is Mr. Jones, 
anfwered the maid, “ fuch a perfidy man? ” “ He 
5, has taken his leave of me, ” fays Sophia, “ for 
5, ever in that letter. Nay, he has defired me to 
5, forget him. Could he hav^e defired that, if he had 
55 loved me? Could he have borne fuch a thought? 
55 Could he have written fuch a word ? ” “ No cer- 
55 tainly, Ma’am, ” cries Honor, “and to before, 
5, if the beft man in England was to defire me to 
55 forget him, I’d take him at his word. Marry come 
55 up; 1 am fure your La’fhip has done him too much 
5, honor ever to think on him. A young Lady 
55 who may take her choice of all the young men 
„ in the county. — And to be fure if I may 
55 be fo prefumptuous as to offer my poor opinion, 
55 there is young Mr. Blifil, who befides that he is 
,5 come of honeft parents, and will be one of the 
55 greateft Squires all here - abouts, he is to be fure, 
55 in my poor opinion, a more handfomer, and a 
5, more politer man by half; and befides, he is a 
35 yoking gentleman of a fober charader, and who 
35 may defy any of the neighbours to fay black is his 
35 eye: he follows no dirty trollops, nor can any 
55 baftards be laid at his door. Forget him indeed! I 
55 thank Heaven I myfelf am not fo much at my 
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„ laft prayers, as to fufFer any man to bid me forget 
„ him twice. IfthebeftHe that wears a head,was for 
„ to go for to offer for to fay fuch an affronting word 
„ to me, I would never give him my company after- 
„ wards, if there was another young man in the king- 
„ dom. And as I was a faying, to be fure, there is 
„ young Mr. Blifil ” — “ Name not bis detefted 
„ name, ” cries Sophia. “Nay, Ma’am, ” fays 
Honor, “ if your La’fliip does not like him, there be 
„ more jolly handfoine young men that would court 
„ your La’fliip, if they had but the leafl encourage- 
„ ment. I don’t believe there is aripw young.gcntle- 
„ man in this county, or in the next to it, that if 
„ your La’lhip was but to look as if you had a mind 
„ to him, would not come about to make his offers 
,, diredlly. ” “ What a wretch dofl thou imagine 
me, ” cries Sophia, “by affronting my ears Vith 
„ fuch fluff! I deteft all mankind. ” “ Nay, to be 
„ fure. Ma’am, ” anfwfred Honor, “ your La’fliip 
„ has had enough to give you a forfeit of them. To 
„ be ufed ill by fuch a poor beggarly baftardly fel- 
„ low. ’’ “Hold your blafphemous tongue, ” cries 
Sophia, “ how dare you mention his name with dif- 
„ refped before me? He ufe me ill? No, his poor 
„ bleeding heart fuffered more when he writ the 
„ cruel words, than mine from reading them. O! he 
„ is all heroic virtue, and angelic goodnefs. I am 
„ afliamcd of the weaknefs of my own paflion, for 
„ blaming what 1 ought to admire. — O Honor! it 
„ is my good only which heconfults. Tomyintereft 
„ hefacrifices both himfelfand me. — Theapprehen- 
„ lion of ruining me, has driven him to defpair. 
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„ I am very glad, ” fays Hopor, “to bear your 
„ La’/hjp takes that into your confideration: for 
„ to be fure, it muft be nothing Jefs than ruin, 
„ to give your mind to one that is turned out of 
„ doors, and is not worth a farthing in the world.” 
„ Turned out of doors! ” cries Sophia haftily, 
„ how! what doll thou mean?” Why, to be fure, 

„ Ma’am, my Mafter no fooner told Squire All- 
„ worthy about Mr. Jones having offered to make 
„ love to your Ladyfliip, than the Squire ftripped 
„ him ftark-naked, and turned him out of doors.” 

„ Ha! .’’fays Sophia, “ have I been the curfed , 

„ wretched caufe of his deftrudlion ?—Turn’d naked 
„ out of doors! Here, Honor, take all the money 

I have; take the rings from my fingers. — Here 
„ my watch, carry him all. — Go, find him im- 
„ mediately.” “ For Heaven’s fake, Ma’am,” an- 
fwered Mrs. Honor, “do but confider, if my 
„ Mafter fliould mifs any qf thefe things, I fliould 
„ be made to anfwer for them. Therefore let me 
„ beg your Ladyfliip not to part with your watch 
„ and jewels. Befides, the money, I think, is 
5, enough gjf all confcience; and as for that, my 
„ Mafter can never know any thing of the matter. ” 

„ Here then,” cries Sophia, “takeevery farthing I 
„ am worth ; find him out immediately, and give . 
„ it him. Go, go, lofe not a moment.” 

Mrs. Honor departed according to orders, and 
finding Black George below ftairs, delivered him 
the purfe which contained fixteen guineas, being 
indeed the whole ftock of Sophia : for tho’ her 
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father was very liberal to her, fhe vras much too 
generous herfeJf to be rich. 

Black George having received the purfe, fet 
forward towards the alehoufe; but in the way a 
thought occurred to him, whether he fhould not 
detain this money likewife. His confcience, how¬ 
ever, immediately ftarted at this fuggeftion, and 
began to upbraid him with ingratitude to his bene- 
fador. To this his avarice anfwered, “ That his 
„ confcience fhould have confidered* the matter be- 
„ fore, when he deprived poor Jones of his 5001. 

„ That having quietly acquiefced in what was of 
„ fo much greater importance, it was abfurd, if 
„ not downright hypocrify, to affed any qualms 
„ at this trifle.” In return to which, confcience, 
like a good lawyer, attempted to diftinguifh be¬ 
tween an abfoJute breach of truft, as here wheife 
the goods were delivered, and a bare concealment 
of what wSs found, as in the former cafe. Avarice 
prefently treated this with ridicule, called it a dif- 
tindion without a difference, and abfolutely infilled, 

. that when once all pretenfions of honor and virtue 
were given up in any one inftauce, that there was 
no precedent for reforting to them upon a fecond 
occafion. In fliort, poor confcience had certainly 
been defeated in the argument, had not fear ftept 
into her afliftance, and very ftrenuoufly urged, 
that the real diftindion between the two adions 
did not lie in the different degrees of honor, but 
of fafety: for that the fecreting the 5001. was a 
matter of very little hazard; whereas the detaining 
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the fixteen guineas was liable to the utmoft danger 
of difcovery. 

By this friendly aid of fear, confcience obtained 
a compleat vidlory in the mind of Black George, 
and, after making him a few compliments on his 
honefty, forced him to deliver the money to Jones. 

CHAP. XIV. 

A short Chaptif , containing a short Dialogue hctwcen 
Squire Weftcrn and his Sijier. 

M RS. Weflern had been engaged abroad all 
that day. The Squire met her at her return home; 
and when Jfhe inquired after Sophia, he acquainted 
her that he had fecured her fafe enough. “ She 
„ is locked up in chamber, ” cries he, “ and 
„ Honor keeps die key. ” As his looks were full 
of prodigious wifdom and fagacity whfti he gave 
his filler this information, it is probable he expected 
much applaufe from her for what he had done; 
but how was he difappointed, when, with a moll, 
difdainful afped, flie cried, ‘‘Sure, brother, you 
„ are the weakeft of all men. Why will you not 
„ confide in me for the management of my niece? 
„ Why will you interpofe? You have now undone 
„ all diat 1 have been fpending my breath in order 
,j to bring about. While I have been endeavouring 
„ to fill her mind with maxims of prudence, you 
„ have been provoking her to rejed them. Englilh 
,5 women, brother, 1 thank Heaven, arenoflaves. 

We 
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We are not to be locked up like the Spanifh and 
Italian wives. We have as good a right to liberty 
as yourfelves. We are to be convinced by reafon 
and perfuafion only, and not governed by force. 
I have feen tlie world, brother, and know what 
arguments to make ufe of; and if your folly had 
not prevented me, Ihould have prevailed with 
her, to form her condud by thofe rules of pru¬ 
dence and difcretion which I formerly taught her. ” 
To be fure, ” faid the Squire, “ I am always in 
the wrong.” “Brother,” anfwered the Lady, 
you are not in the wrong, unlefs when you 
meddle with matters beyond your knowledge. 
You muft agree, that I have feen moft of the 
world; and happy had it been for my niece, if 
Ihe had not been taken from under my care. It 
is by living at home with you that flie has learnt 
romantic notions of love and nonfenfe. ” “ You 
don’t imagine, I hope,” cries the Squire, “ that 
I have taught her any fuch things. ” Your ignor¬ 
ance , brother, ” returned (he, “ as the great 
Milton fays, almofl fubdues my patience *. ” 
D—n Milton”, anfwered the Squire; “ if he had 
the impudence to fay fo to my face. I’d lend him 
a doufe, tliof he was never fo great a man. 
Patience! an you come to that, fifter, I have 
more occafion of patience, to be ufed like an 
over-grown fchool-boy, as I am- by you. Do 
you think no one has any underftanding, unlefs 
he has been about at court? Pox! the world is 


* The Reader may perhaps fiibdue his own patience, if he 
t’enrches for this in Milton. 
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„ come to a fine pals indeed, if we are all fools, 
„ except a parcel of roundheads and Hanover rats. 
„ Pox! I hope the times are a coming that we lhall 
„ make fools of them, and every man lhall enjoy 
„ his own. That’s all, filler, and every man lhall 
„ enjoy his own. I hope to zee it, filler, before the 
„ Hanover rats have eat up all our corn, and left 
„ us nothing but turnips to feed upon. ” “ I pro- 
„ tell, brother,” cries Ihe, “ you are now got be- 
„ yond my under Handing. Your jargon of turnips 
„ and Hanover rats, is to me perfedly unintelligible.” 
„ I believe, ” cries he, “ you don’t care to hear 
„ o’em; but the country-interell may fuccecd one 
„ day or other for all that. ” “ I willianfwered 
the Lady, “ you would think a little of your 
„ daughter’s interell: for believe me, Ihe is in 
„ greater danger than the nation.” “ Jull now,” 
faid he, “you chid me for thinking on her, and 
„ would ha’ her left to you.” “ And if you will 
„ promife to interpofe no more,” anfwered Ihe, 
„ I will, out of my regard to ray niece, undertake 
„ the charge.” “ Well, do then,” faid the Squire, 
„ for you know I always agreed, that women are 
„ the properell to manage women. 

Mrs. Wedern then departed, mutteringfomething 
with an air of difdain, concerning women and the 
management of the nation. She immediately repaired 
to Sophia’s apartment, who was now, after a day’s 
confinement, relcafed again from her captivity. 
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BOOK VII. 

Containing three Days. 

CHAP. 1. 

A Comp ar if on between the JVorU and the Stage. 

The world has been often compJted to the 
theatre; and many grave writers, as well as the 
poets, have confidered human life as a great drama, 
refembling, in almoft every particular, thofe fcenical 
reprefentations, which Thefpis is firft reported to 
have invented, and which have been fmce received 
with fo much approbation and delight in all polite 
countries. 

This thought has been carried fo far, and is 
become fo general, that fome words proper to the 
theatre, and which were, at firft, metaphorically 
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applied to the world , are now indifcriminately 
and literally fpoken of both: thus ftage and fcene 
are by common ufe grown as familiar to us, when 
we fpeak of life in general, as when we confine 
ourfelves to dramatic performances; and when we 
mention tranfadions behind the curtain, St James’s 
is more likely to occur to our thoughts than Drury- 
Lane. 

It may feem eafy enough to account for all this, 
by refleding that the theatrical ftage is nothing 
more than a reprefentation, or, as Ariftotle calls 
it, an imitation of what really exifts; and hence, 
perhaps, wc might fairly pay a very high compli¬ 
ment to thofe, who by their writings or adions 
have been fo capable of imitating life, as to have 
their pidures in a- manner confounded with, or 
miftaken for the originals. 

But, in reality, we are not fo fond of paying 
compliments to thefe people, whom we ufe as 
children frequently do the inftruments of their 
amufement; and have much more pleafure in 
liifling and buffeting them, than in admiring their 
excellence. There are many other reafons which 
have induced us to fee this analogy between the 
world and the ftage. 

Some have confidered the larger part of man¬ 
kind in the light of adors, as perfonating cha- 
raders no more their own, and to which, in fad, 
they have no better title, than the player has to 
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be in earncft thought the king or emperor whom 
he reprefents. Thus the hypocrite may be faid 
to be a player; and indeed the Greeks call them 
both by one and the fame name. 

The brevity of life has likewife given occafion 
to this comparifon. So the immortal Shakefpeare , 

— Life's a poor player , 

That forms and (huts his hour upon the Jlage, 

Jiid then is heard no more. 

for which hackneyed quotation, I will make the 
Reader amends by a very noble one, which few, 
I believe, have read. It is taken from a poem 
called the DEITY, publiflhed about nine years ago^ 
and long fince boried in oblivion. A* proof that 
good books no more than good men do always 
furvive tlie bad. 

From thee * all human aSiions take their fprings , 

The rife of empires and the fall of kings ! 

See the VAST THEATRE OF TIME difplafd, 

While o'er the feene fucceeding heroes tread! 

With pomp the shining images fuccced, 

what leaders triumph., and what monarchs Llced! 

Perform the parts thy providence ajign'd, 

Their pride , their pajjions to thy ends inclirfd ; 

A while they glitter in the face of day , 

Then at thy nod the phantoms pafs away ,• 

Ho traces left of all the bufy feene. 

But that remembrance fays — THE THINGS 
HAVE BEEN. 

* The DEITY. 

F 3 
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In all thefe, however, and in every other fimili- 
tude of life to the theatre, the refemblance has 
been always taken from the ftage only. None, 
as I remember, have at all confidered the audience 
at‘this great drama. 

But as nature often exhibits fome of her beft 
performances to a very full houfe; fo will the 
behaviour of her fpedlators^no lefs admit the above- 
mentioned comparifon, than that of her adors. In 
this vaft theatre of time are feated the friend and 
the critic: here are claps and Ihouts, hiffes and, 
groans; in ftiort, every thing which was ever feen 
or heard at the theatre royal. 

« 

Let us examine this in one example : for inllance, 
in the behaviour of the great audience on that fccne 
which nature was pleafed to exhibit in the twelfth 
Chapter of the preceding Book, where fhc intro¬ 
duced Black George running away with the 500 1 . 
from his friend and benefador. 

Thofe who fat in the world’s upper gallery, 
treated that incident, I am well convinced, with 
their ufual vociferation ; and every term of fcurrilous 
reproach was moft probably vented on that oc- 
cafion. 

If we had defeended to the next order of fpec- 
tators, we fliould have found an equal degree of 
abhorrence , tho’ lefs of noife and feurrility; 
yet here the good women gave Black George to 
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the devil, and many of them expeded every 
minute tliat the cloven- footed gentleman would 
fetch his own. 

The pit, as ufual, was no doubt divided: 
thofe who delight in heroic virtue and perfed 
charader, objeded to the producing fuch infiances 
of villany, without punifhing them very feverely 
for the fake of example. Some of the author’s 
friends cry’d — “ Look’e, gentlemen, the man 
„ is a villain ; but it is nature for all that. ” And 
all the young critics of the age, the clerks, ap¬ 
prentices, &c. called it Low,' and fell a groaning. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with their ac- 
cuftomed politenefs. Moft of them were attending 
"to fomething clfc. Some of thofe few who regarded 
the fcene atiall, declared he was a had kind of 
man ; while others refufed to give their opinion 
till they hid heard that of the beft judges. 

Now wc, who arc admitted behind the feenes 
of this great theatre of nature, (and no author 
ought to write any thing befnles didionaries and 
fpelling-books who has not this privilege ) can 
cenfurc the adion, wirhout conceiving any ab- 
folute dcteflation of tlie perfon, whom perhaps 
nature may not have defigjied to ad an ill part 
in all her dramas : for in this inflance, life mod 
exadly refembles the ftage , fince it is often the 
fame perfon who reprefents the villain and the 
hero ; and he who engages your admiration 
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to-day, will probably attrad your contempt 
to-morrow. As Garrick, whom I regard in tragedy 
to be the greateft genius the world has ever 
produced, fometimes Condefeends to play the fool; 
fo did Scipio the great, and Laelius the wife, 
according to Horace, many years ago : nay, Cicero 
reports them to have been “ incredibly childilh. ” 
— Thefe, it is true, played the fool, like my 
friend Garrick, in jefl only : but feveral eminent 
charadlers have, in numberlefs inflances of their 
lives, played the fool egregioufly in earneft; fo 
far as to render it a matter of fome doubt, whether 
their wifdom or folly was predominant; or whether 
they were better entitled to the applaufcor cenfure, 
die admiration or contempt, the love or hatred of 
mankind. 

Thofe perfons, indeed, who hav« pafied any 
time behind the feenes of this great theatre, and 
are thoroughly acquainted not only with^he feveral 
difguifes which are there put on, but alfo with the 
fantaftic and capricious behaviour of the paflions, 
who are the managers and diredors of this theatre, 
( for as to reafon the patentee, he is known to be 
a very idle fellow, and feldom to exert himfelf ) 
may moft probably have learned to conftrue the 
famous “ Nil admirari ” of Horace, or in the Englilh 
phrafe, “To flare at nothing.” 

A fingle bad ad no more conftitutes a villain 
in life, than a fingle bad part on the ftage. The 
paflions, like the managers of a playhoufc, often 
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force men upon parts, without confulting their 
judgment, and fometimes without any regard to 
their talents. Thus the man, as well as the player, 
may condemn what he himfelf ads; nay, it is 
common to fee vice fit as awkwardly on fome 
men, as the charader of Jago would on the honeft 
face of Mr. William Mills, 

Upon the whole, then, the man of candor 
and of true underftanding is never hafty to con¬ 
demn. He can cenfure an imperfedion, or even 
a vice, without rage againft tlie guilty party. 
In a word, they are the fame folly, the fame 
childifhnefs, the fame ill-breeding, and the fame 
ill-nature, which raife all the clamors and uproars 
both in life, and on the ftage. The word of 
men generally have the words Rogue and Villain 
mod in their mouths, as the lowed of all wretches 
are the apted to cry out Low in the pit. 


CHAP. II. 

Containing a Converfation which Mr. Jones had with 
himfclf. 

Jones received his effed.sfrom Mr. All worthy’s 
early in the morning, with the following anfwcr 
to his letter. 
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Sir, 

5, I Am commanded by my uncle to acquaint 
„ you, that as he did not proceed to thofe 
„ meafures he has taken with you , without the 
„ greateft deliberation, and after the fulleft evi- 
„ dence of yout unworthincfs, fo will it be always 
„ out of your power to caufe the leaft alteration in 
„ his refolutioh. He expreffes great furprife at 
„ your prefumption in faying, you have rcfigned 
„ all pretenfions to a young Lady, to whom it is 
„ impoffible you-fliould ever have had any, hec 
„ birth and fortune having made her fo infinitely 
„ your fuperior. Laftly, I am commanded to tell 
„ you, that the only inflance of your compliance 
„ with my uncle’s inclinations, which he requires, 
„ is, your immediately quitting this country. I 
„ canfiot conclude this without offering you my 
., advice, as a Chriftian, that you would ferioufly 
„ think of amending your life. That you may 
„ be alfiftcd with Grace fo to do, will be aiv/ays 
„ the prayer of 

To:/r Juinihlc Servant, 

\V. Blifit,. 

Many contending paflions were raifed in our 
Hero’s mind by this letter; but the tender prevailed 
at laft over the indignant and irafcible, and a 
flood of tears came feafonably to his affiflance, 
and poffibly prevented his misfortunes from either 
turning his head, or burfting his heart. 
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He grew, however, foon afliamed of indulging 
this remedy; and ftarting up, he cried, “ Well 
„ then, I will give Mr. Allworthy the only in- 
„ ftance he requires of my obedience. I will go 
„ this moment — but whither?—Why let fortune 
„ dired; fince there is no other wfio thinks it of any 
„ confequence what becomes of this wretched per- 
„ fon, it fliall be a matter of equal indifference to 
„ myfelf. Shall I alone regard what no other — 
„ Ha! have I not reafon to think there is another? 
,, — One whofe value is above that of the whole 
„ world! — I may, I mull imagine my Sophia is 
„ not indifferent to what becomes of me. Shall I then 
„ leave this only friend —and fuch a friend ? Shall I 
„ not ftay with her ? — Where ? How can I ftay 
„ with her? Have I any hopes of even feeing her, 
,, tho’ flic was .as defirous as myfelf, without ex- 
„ pofing her to the wrath of her father? And to 
„ whatpurpofe? Can 1 think of foliciting fuch a 
„ creature to confent to her own ruin ? Shall I 
„ indulge any pafllon of mine at fuch a price ? — 
„ Shall I lurk about this country like a thief, with 
„ fuch intentions? — No, I difdain, I detell the 
,5 thought. Farewel, Sophia; farewel, moft lo- 
„ vcly, moft beloved —” Here paffion ftopped 
his mouth, and found a vent at his eyes. 

And, now, having taken a refolution to leave 
the country, be began to debate with himfelf whither 
he fhould go. The world, as Milton phrafes it, 
lay all before him ; and .lones , no more than Adam, 
had any man to whom he might refort for comfort 
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or afliftance. All his acquaintance were the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. Allworthy, and he had no reafon to 
exped any countenance from them, as that gentle¬ 
man had withdrawn his favor from him. f Men of 
great and good charaders fhould indeed be very 
cautious how they difcard their dependents; for the 
confequence to the unhappy fufiferer is being dif- 
carded by all others. 

What courfe of life to purfue, or to what bufi- 
nefs to apply himfelf, was a fecond confid6ration; 
and here the profped was all a melancholy void. 
Every profeffion, and every trade required length 
of time , and what was worfe, money; for matters 
arefoconftituted, that “nothing out of.nothing” is 
not a truer maxim in phyfics than in politics; and 
every man who is greatly deftitute of money, is on 
that account entirely excluded from all means of 
acquiring it. 

At laft the Ocean, that hofpitable friend to the 
wretched, opened her capacious arms to receive 
him; and he inftantly refolved to accept her kind 
invitation. To exprefs myfelf lefs figuratively, he 
determined to go to fea. 

This thought indeed no fooner fuggefted itfelf, 
than he eagerly embraced it; and having prefently 
hired horfes, he fei out for Briftol to put it in 
execution. 

But before we attend him on this expedition, wc 
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fliall refort a while to Mr. Weftern’s and fee what 
farther happened to the charming Sophia. 

CHAP. III. 

Containing Several Dialogues. 

Xhe morning in which Mr. Jone.s departed, 
Mrs. Weftern fummOned Sophia into her apartment, 
and having firft acquainted her that fhe had obtained 
her liberty of her father, flie proceeded to read her 
a long ledliire on the fubjed of matrimony; which 
fhc treated not as a romantic fcheme of happinefs 
ariling from love, as it h.as been deferibed by the 
poets ; nor did fhe mention any of thofe purpofes 
for which we are taught by Divines to regard it as 
inffituted by facred authority: fhe confidered it rather 
as a fund in which prudent women depofite their 
fortunes to the befP ^vantage, in order to re¬ 
ceive a larger intereft for them, than they could 
liave elfewhere. ” 

When Mrs. Weffern had finifhed, Sophia an- 
fwered , “ That fhe was very incapable of arguing 
„ with a Lady of her aunt’s fuperior knowledge 
„ and experience, efpecially on a fubjed which 
„ file had fo very little confidered, as this of matri- 
„ mony. ” 

,,/Argue with me , child! ” replied the other, “ I 
„ do not indeed exped it. T fhould have feen 
„ the world to very little puipofe truly , if I am 
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„ to argue with one of your years. I have taken 
„ this trouble, in order to inftrudi you. The 
„ ancient philofophers, fuch as Socrates, Alci- 
„ biades, and others, did not ufe to argue with 
„ their fcholars. You are to confider me, child, 
„ as Socrates, not alking your opinion, but only 
„ informing you of mine. ” From which laft words 
the Reader may poflibly imagine, that this Lady 
had read no more of the philofophy of Socrates, 
than flie had of that of Alcibiades; and indeed 
we cannot refolve his curiofity as to this point. 

“ Madam , ” cries Sophia, “ I have never pre- 
„ fumed to controvert any opinion of yours; and 
„ this fubjed, as I have faid, I have never yet 
„ thought of, and perhaps never may.” 

“ Indeed Sophy, ” replied the aunt, “ this difli- 
„ mulation with me is very^oSlifli. The French (hall 
„ as foon perfuade me, that they take foreign towns 
„ in defence only of their own country, as you can 
„ impofe on me to believe you have never yet 
„ thought ferioufly of matrimony. How can you, 
„ child, affed to deny that you have confideredof 
„ contrading an alliance, when you fo well know 
„ I am acquainted with the party with whom you 
„ defire to contrad it? An alliance as unnatural, and 
„ contrary to your intereft, as a feparate league witli 
„ the French would be to the intereft of the Dutch! 
„ But however, if you have not hitherto confiderea 
„ of this matter, I'promife you it is now high 
„ time; for my brother is refolved immediately to 
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„ conclude the treaty with Mr. Blifil; and indeed 
„ I am a fort of guarantee in the affair, and have. 
„ promifed your copcurrence. ” 

“ Indeed, Madam, ” cries Sophia, “ this is the only 
„ inftance in which I muff difobey both yourfelf 
„ and my father. For this is a match which requires 
„ very little corifideration in me to refufe. ” 

" If I was not as great a philofopher as Socrates 
,5 himfelf, ” returned Mrs. Weftern, “ you would 
„ overcome my patience. What objedtion can you 
„ have to the young gentleman ? 

“ A very folid objedlion, in my opinion, ” fays 
Sophia — “I hate him. 

‘‘ Will you never learn a proper ufe of words ? ” 
.infwered the aunt. “ Indeed, child, you flbould 
„ confult Bailey’s Didionary. It is impoflible 
5, you fhould hate a man from whom you 
„ have received no injury. By hatred, there- 
i, fore, you mean no more than diflike , which 
,5 is no fufficient objection againft your mar- 
„ rying of him. I have known many cou- 
„ pies, who have entirely difliked each other^ 
„ lead very comfortable, genteel lives. Believe 
„ me, child, I know thefe things better than 
,, you. You will allow me, I think, to have 
„ feen the world, in which I have not an ac- 
„ quaintance who would not rather be thought 
„ to diflike her hulband, than to like him. The 
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,5 contrary is fuch out-of-fa/hion romantic nonfenfe, 
, „ that the very imagination of it is fhocking. ” 

„ Indeed, Madam,” replied Sophia, “ Ijflial 
,3 never marry a man I diflike. If I promife m3 
„ father never to confevt to any marriage con 
„ trary to his inclinations , I think, 1 may hope he 
y, win never force me into that ftate contrary to 
„ \ny own. ” 

„ Inclinations! ” cries tiie aunt, witli fome warmth , 
„ Inclinations! I am aftonilhed at your affurance. 

„ A young woman of 3'our age, and unmarried, 

,3 to talk of inclinations! But whatever your in- 
,, cli nations maybe, my brother is refolved ; nay , 

„ fince you talk of inclinations, I fhall advife him 
„ to haflen the treaty. Inclinations ! ” 

Sophia then flung herfelf upon her knees, and 
tears began to trickle from her fliining eyes. She 
entreated her aunt, “ to have mercy upon her , 

„ and not to refent fo cruelly her unwillingnefs to 
„ make herfelf miferablej often urging, that flie 
„ alone was concerned , and that her happinefs 
„ only was at ftake.” 

As a bailiff, when well authorifed by his writ, 
having pofleffed himfelf of the perfon of fome un¬ 
happy debtor, views all his tears without concern; 
in vain the wretched captive attempts to raife 
•comp.afTion ; in win the tender wife bereft 

of 
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of her companion , the little prattling boy, or 
frighted girl, are mentioned as inducements to re- 
lu^nce. The noble burntrap^ blind and deaf to 
evCTy^ircurallauce of diftrefs , greatly rifes |i^ove 
all the motives to humanity, and into the bands 
of the gaoler refolves to deliver his mifcrable prey. 

Not Jefs blind to the tears , or lefs deaf to ev«ry 
entreaty of Sophia , was the politic aunt; nor 
lefs determined was Ihe to deliver over the trem¬ 
bling maid into the arms of the gaoler Blifil. She 
anfwered with great impetuofityi “ So far, Ma- 
„ dam , from your being concerned alone, your 
„ concern is the leafl, or furely the leaft import- 
„ ant. It is the honor of your family which is 
„ concerned in this alliance; you are only the 
„ inlfrument. Do you conceive, Miftrefs, that in 
„ an intermarriage between kingdoms, as when a 
„ daughter of France is married into Spain, the 
„ princefs herfelf is alone confidered in the match ? 

„ No, it is a match between two kingdoms, rather 
„ than between two perfons. The fame happens in 
„ great families, fuch as ours. The alliance between 
„ the families is the principal matter. You ought to 
„ have a greater regard for the honor of your family, 

„ than for your own perfon; and if the example 
„ of a princefs cannot infpire you with thefe 
,5 noble thoughts, you cannot furely complain at 
„ being ufed no worfe than all princeffes are 
„ ufed. ” 

„ I hope, Madam,” cries Sophia, with a little 
VoL. II. G 
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elevation of voice, “ I fiiall never do any thing 
„ to dilhonor my family ; but as for Mr. Blifil, 
„ whatever may be the confequence, I aii^re- 
„ f(ai||ed againll him, and no force fliall prl^an in 
„ his favor. 

Weftern, who had been within hearing during 
the greater part of the preceding dialogue, had 
now exhaufted all his patience; he therefore en¬ 
tered the room in a violent paHion, crying, “D—n 
„ me then if fliatunt ha’un, d—n me if fhatunt, 
„ that’s all—that’s all — D—n me if Hiatunt. ” 

Mrs. Weftern had colledled a fulFicicnt quantity 
of wrath for the ufe of Sophia ; but ftic now trans¬ 
ferred it all to the Squire. “ Brother, ” faid file, 
„ it is aftonilhing that you will interfere in a mat- 
„ ter which you had totally left to iny ncgociation. 
„ Regard to my family has made me take upon 
„ myfelf to be the mediating power , in order to 
„ redify thofe miftakes in policy which you ha\ e 
„ committed in your daughter’s education. For, 
„ brother, it is you; it is your prepofterons con- 
,, dud which has eradicated all the feeds that I 
„ had formerly fown in her \ender mind. — It is 
„ you yourfelf who have taught her difobedienec.” 
„ —Blood!” cries the Squire, foaming at the 
„ mouth, your are enough to conquer the patience 
„ of the devil! Have I ever taught my daughter dif- 
„ obedience? Here flie ftands. Speak honeftly, girl, 
„ did e\’er 1 bid you be difobedient to me? Have 
„ not 1 done every thing to humor, and to gratify 
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„ you, and to make you obedient to me ? And 
„ very obedient to me Ibe was when a little child, 
„ ^fore you took her in hand, and fpoiled her, 
„ iy filling her head with a pack of cd(||||fc-no- 
„ tions—Why—-why—why—did not I overlfear 
you telling her fhe muft behave like a princefs? 
,5 You have made a Whig of the girl; and Jiow 
„ fliould her father, or any body elfe, exped. any 
„ obedience from her?” “Brother,” anfwered 
M rs. Weftern, with an air of great difdain , “ I 
„ cannot exprefs the contempt I have for your 
„ politics of all kinds; but I will appeal likewife 
„ to the young Lady herfelf, whether I have ever 
„ taught her any principles of difobedience. On the 
„ contrary, niece, have I not endeavoured to in- 
3, fpire you with a true idea of the feveral relations 
„ in which a human creature ftands in fociety ? Have 
„ I not taken infinite pains to fliow you , that the 
3, law of nature has enjoined a duty on children 
,3 to their parents ? Have I not tol^ you what 
,3 Plato fays on that fubjcd?—A fubjedl q^i which 
3, you was fo notorioully ignorant when you*came 
,3 lirfl; under my care , that 1 verily believe you did 
,3 not know the relation between a daughter and 
3, a father.” “’Tis a lie,” anfwered Weftern. “The 
,3 girl is no fuch fool, as to live to eleven years 
„ old, without knowing that fhe was her father’s 
,3 relation. ” “ O more than Gothic ignorance ! ” 

anfwered the Lady. — “ And as for your manners, 
„ brother, I muft tell you, they deferve a cane.’ 
„ Why then you may gi’ it me, if you think you 
„ are able,” cries the Squire; “ nay, I fuppofc 
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,5 your niece there "will be ready enough to help 
„ you.” “ Brother,” faid Mrs. Weftern, “ tho’ 
„ I defpife you beyond expreffion , yet I jQaal] 
,, erij(|lre your infoJence no longer; fo I defire ray 
„ coach may be got ready immediately, for I am 
„ refolved to leave your houfe this very morning. ” 
„ And a good riddance too,” anfwered he; “I can 
„ bear your infolenfe no longer, an yon come to 
„ that. Blood! it is almoft enough of itfelf, to 
„ make my daughter uadervalue my fenfc, when 
„ fhe hears you telling me every minute you defpife 
„ me. ” “ It is impoffiblc, it is impolTlble, cric'; 
the aunt, “ no one can undervalue Inch a boor.” 

,, Boar!” anfwered the Squire. “ I am no boar; 

„ no, nor afs; no, nor rat neither, Madam. Re- 
„ member that — I am no rat. I am a true Eng- 
„ liftman, and not of your Hanover breed, that 
„ have eat up the nation.” “ Thou art one of 
„ thofe wife men,” cries fte, “ whofe nonfenfic- 
„ al principles have undone the nation ; by 
„ weakfning the hands of our government at 
„ home, and by difcoliraging our friends, and en- 
„ couraging our enemies abroad’. ” “ Ho ! are 

„ you come back to your politics?” cries .the 
Squire. “ As for thofe, I defpife them as much 
„ as I do a f—t. ” Which laft won! he accompa¬ 
nied and graced with the very adion, which, of 
all others, was the moft proper to it. And wdiether 
it was this word , or the contempt exprefl: for 
her politics, which moft affeded Mrs. Weftern , 1 
will not determine ; but file flew into the moft 
violent rage, uttered phrafes improper to be here 
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related , and indautly biirft out of the houfe. Nor 
did her brother or her niece think proper either to 
flop or to follow her: for the one was fo much 
pofTelTed by concern, and the other ^ angq|^ that 
they were rendered almoft motionlefs. 

The Squire, however, fent after his filler the 
fame holla which attends the departure of a hare, 
when Ihe is firfl flarted before the hounds. He 
was indeed a great mailer of this kind of vocifer¬ 
ation , and bad a holla proper for moll occafions 
in life. 

AFomen who , like Mrs. AA^ellern, know the 
world, .and have applied themfelves to philofophy 
and politics, would ha\'c immediately availed them¬ 
felves of the prefent difpofition of Mr. Weftern’s 
mind ; by throwing in a few artful compliments to 
his underllanding at the expenfe of his abfent ad- 
verfary ; but poor Sophia was all fimplicity. By 
which word we do not intend to infinuate to the 
Reader, that llie w’as filly, which is generally un- 
derllood as a fynonymous term with fimple : for 
file was indeed a moffc fenfible girl, and her un- 
derftanding was of the firfl rate; but flie wanted 
all that ufeful art which females convert to fo many 
good purpofes in life, and which, as it rather arifes 
from the heart, than from tlie head, is often the 
property of the filliefl of women. 


G3 
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CHAP. IV. 

A PiUurt of a Country-Gentlewoman taken from the 
Life. 


M R. Weftern having finiflhed his holla, and 
taken a little breath, began to lament, in very pa¬ 
thetic terras , the unfortunate condition of men, 
who are , fays he, always whipt in by the humors 
of fome d—n’d b—or other. I think I was hard 
nm enough by your mother for one man; but after 
giving her a dodge, here’s another b— follows 
me upon the foil; but curfe my jacket if I will be 
run down in this manner by any o’um. 

Sophia never had a fingle difpute with her father, 
till this unlucky affair of Blifil, on any account, 
except in defence of her mother, whom Ihe had 
loved moft tenderly, though Ihe loft her in the 
eleventh year of her age. The Squire, to whom 
that poor woman had been a faithful upper fervant 
all the time of their m.arriage, had returned that 
behaviour, by making what the world calls a good 
hulband. He very feldom fwore at her, (perhaps 
not above once a week) and never beat her: fhe 
had not the leaft occafion for jealoufy, and was 
perfe<ft miftrefs of her time ; for fhe was never in¬ 
terrupted by her hulband, who was engaged all the 
morning in his field-exercifes, and all the evening 
with bottle companions. She fcarc^ indeed ever faw 
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him but at meals; ‘where {he had the pleafure of 
carving thofe difhes which fhe had before attended 
at the drefling. From thefe meals fhe retired about 
five minutes after, the other fervants, having only 
ftaid to drink the King over the water. Such were, 
it feems, Mr. Weftern’s orders: for it was a maxim 
with him, that women Ihould come in with the 
firft difh, and go out after the firft glafs. Obedience 
to thefe orders was perhaps no difficult taflc: for the 
converfation (if it may be called fo) was feldom 
fuch as could entertain a Lady. It confified chiefly 
of hallooing, finging^ relations of fporting adven¬ 
tures , b—d—y , and abufe of women and of the 
government. 

Thefe, however , were the only feafons when 
Mr. Weftern faw his wife : for when he repaired 
to her bed, he was generally fo drunk that he 
could not fee; and in the fporting feafon he always 
rofe from her before it was light. Thus was file 
pcrfedl miflrefs of her time; and had befides a 
coach and four ufually at her command; tho’ un¬ 
happily indeed the badnefs of the neighbourhood , 
and of the ro.ads, made this of little ufe : for none 
who had fet fo much value on their necks, would 
have paffed through the one; or who had fet any 
value on their hours, would have vifited the other. 
Now to deal honeftly with the Reader, file did not 
make all the return expeded to fo much indulgence: 
for (be had been married againft her will, by a fond 
father, the match having been rather advan¬ 
tageous on her fide: for the Squire’s eftate was 

. G 4 
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upwards of 3000 1. a year, and hor fortune no more 
than a bare 8006 1 . Hence perhaps Ihe had con¬ 
tracted a litde gloominefs of temper: for flie was 
rather a good fervant tlian a good wife ; nor had 
fhe always the gratitude to return the extraordinary 
degree of roaring mirth, with which the Squire 
received her, even with a good humored fmile. 
She would, moreover, fometimes interfere with 
matters which did not concern her, as the violent 
drinking of her hufband , which in the gcntleft 
terms fhe w'ould take fome of the few opportuni¬ 
ties he gave her, of remonftrating agaiirfi And 
once in her life fhe very earneftly entreated him 
to carry her for two months to London, which 
he peremptorily denied; nay, was arigrv with his 
wife for the requeft ever after, being well affured, 
that all the hulbands in London are cuckolds. 

For this laft, and many other good reafons, Wc- 
ftern at length heartily hated his wife; and as he 
never concealed this hatred before her death, fo he 
never forgot it afterwards: but when any thing in 
the leaft foured him, as a bad feenting day, ora 
diftemper among his hounds, or any other fuch 
misfortune, he conftantly vented his fpleen by in¬ 
vectives againft the deceafed; faying “ If my 
wife was alive now, fhe would be glad of this. ” 

Thefe invedives he was efpecially dcfirous of 
throwing forth before Sophia: for as he loved her 
more than he did any other, fo he was really 
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jealous that flie had loved her mother better than 
him. And this jealoufy Sophia feldom failed of 
heightening on thefe occafions: for he was not 
contented with violating her ears with the abufe 
of her mother; but endeavoure0to force an ex¬ 
plicit approbation of all this abufe, with which 
defire be never could prevail upon her by any' 
promifc or threats to comply. 

Henpe foine of my Readers will, perhaps, won¬ 
der that the Squire had not hated Sophia as much 
as he had hated her mother; but I mull inform 
them,. that hatred is not the effedl of love, even 
through the medium of jealoufy. It is, indeed, 
very poffible for jealous perfons to kill the ob- 
jedts of their jealoufy, but not to hate them. 
^Vhich fentiment being a pretty hard morfel, and 
bearing fomething of the air of a paradox, we (hall 
leave the Reader to chew the cud upon it to the 
end of the Chapter. 

CHAP. V. 


7’he generous Behaviour of Sophia towards her 
Aunt. 

Sophia kept filence during the foregoing 
fpeech of her fathcj', nor did (he once anfwer 
otherwife than with a figh; but as he underftood 
none of the language, or, as he called it, lingo, 
of the eyes, fo he was not fatisfied without fome 
further approbation of his fentiments; which he 
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now demanded in the ufual way of his daughter; 
telling her, “ he expeded Ihe was ready to take 
„ the part of every body againft him, as file had 
„ always done that of the b — her mother.” So¬ 
phia remaining flill filent, he cried out, “ What 
„ art dumb? Why doft unt fpeak? Was not thy 
„ mother ad — d b — to me? Anfwer me that, 
„ What, I fuppofe, you defpife your father too, 
„ and don’t think him good enough to fpeak to ? ” 

“ For Heaven’s fake, Sir,” ^nfwered Sophia, 
„ do not give fo cruel a turn to my filence. I 
„ am fure 1 would fooner die than “be guilty of any 
„ difrefped towards you; but how can I venture: 
„ to fpeak, when every word mull either offend 
„ my dear papa, or convid me of the blackeft 
„ ingratitude as well as impiety to the memory 
„ of the beft of mothers ? For fuch, I am cer- 
„ tain, my mamma was always to me. ” 

“ And your aunt, I fuppofe , is the bell of 
„ fifters too!” replied the Squire. “Will yon be 
„ fo kind as to allow that file is a b — ? I may 
„ fairly infill upon that, I think. ” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” fays Sophia, “ I have great ob- 
„ ligations to my aunt. She has been a fecond 
„ mother to me.” 

“ And a fecond wife to me too, ” returned 
W eftern; “ fo you will take her part too! You 
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„ won’t confefs that fhe has adled the part of the 
j* vileft filler in the world ? ” 

“ Upon my word. Sir, ” cries SophiA, " I mull 
» belie my heart wickedly if I did. I know my 
„ aunt and you* dift'er very much in your way.s 
„ of thinking: bi# I have heard her a thoufand 
„ times exprefs the greatefl affeiflion for you: 
„ and I am convinced, fo far from her being the 
5, word filler in the world, there are very few 
j, who Jove a brother better. ” 

“ The Englilh of all which is, ” anfwered the 
Squire, “ that I am in the wrong. Ay, certainly. 
„ Ay, to be fure the woman is in the right, and 
„ the man in the wrong always. ” 

“ Pardon me. Sir, ” cries Sophia, “Ido not fay fo.” 

“ What don’t you fay? ” anfwered the father; 
,5 you have the impudence to fay fhe’s in the right: 
„ dpes it not follow then of courfe that I’m in the 
„ wrong? And perhaps I am in the wrong to 
„ fuffer fuch a prefbyterian Hanoverian b — to 
„ come into my houfe. She may ’dite me of a 
„ plot for any thing I know, and give cny eftate 
55 to the government. ” 

55 So far, Sir, from injuring you or ypur eftate,” 
fays Sophia, “ if my aunt had died yefterday, I 
5, am convinced Ihe would have left you her whole 
„ fortune. ” 
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Whether Sophia intended it or no, I fhall not 
prefume to affert; but certain it is, thefe latl 
words penetrated very deep into the ears of her 
father, and produced a much more fenfible efledl 
than all fhe had faid before. He received the 
found with much the fame adfon, as a man re¬ 
ceives a bullet in his head. HI darted, daggered, 
and turned pale. After which he remained filent 
above a minute, and then began in the following 
befitating manner; “ Yederday! fhe- would have 
„ left me her edeate yederday! would fhe ? Why 
„ yederday of all the days in the year? I fup- 
„ pofe if fhe dies to-morrow, fhe will leave it to 
„ fomebody elfc, and perhaps out of the vamily.” 
„ My aunt, Sir, ” cries Sophia, “ has very violent 
„ paflions, and I can’t anfwer what fhe may do 
5, under their influence. ” 

“ You can’t! ” returned the father, “ and pray 
„ who ha|^ been the occafion of putting her into 
5, thofe violent paflions? Nay, who has adually 
5, put her into them ? Was not you and flie*hard 
„ at it before I came into the room ? Befides, 
„ was not ail our quarrel about you ? I have not 
„ quarrelled with filler this many years but upon 
,, your Account; and now you would throw the 
5, whole blame upon me, as thof I fliould be the 
,, pccafion of her leaving her edeate out o’ the 
„ vamily.. I could have expeded no better indeed; 
„ this is like the return you make to all the red 
„ of my fondnefs. ” 
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“ I befeech you then, ” cries Sophia, “ upon 
„ my knees I befeech you, if I have been the 
„ unhappy occafion of this difference, that you 
„ will endeavour to make it up with my aunt, 
„ and not fuffer her to leave your houfe in this 
„ violent rai^eof anger: file is a very good-natured 
„ woman, and a few civil words will fatisfy her; 
„ let me entreat you, Sir. ” 

„ So I muft go and afk pardon for your fault, 
„ muft I? ” anfwered Weftern. “ You have loft 
„ the hare, and I muft draw every way to find 
„ l>er again ? Indeed if I was certain”—Here he 
ftopt and Sophia throwing in more entreaties, at 
length prevailed upon him ; and after venting two 
or three bitter farcaftical expreffions againft his 
daughter, he departed as fall as he could to recover 
his filler, before her equipage could be gotten ready. 

Sophia then retired to her chamber jjf mourn¬ 
ing, where fhe indulged herfelf ( i^ the phrafe 
may be allowed me) in all the luxury of tender 
grief. She read over the letter which fhe had 
received from Jones more than once; her muff 
too was ufed on this occafion; and Ihe bathed 
both thefe, as weU as hSrfelf, with her tears. In 
this fituation, the friendly Mrs. Honor exerted 
her utmoft abilities to comfort her afflided Mif- 
trefs. She ran over the names of many young 
gentlemen; and having greatly commended their 
parts and perfons, affured Sophia that flie might 
take her choice of any. Thefe methods muft have 
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c^ainly been ufed with fome fuccefs in difordcrs 
of the like kind, or fo flcilful a praditioner as 
Mrs. Honor would never have ventured to ap¬ 
ply them; nay, I have heard that the college of 
chambermaids hold them to be as fovereign re¬ 
medies as any in the female difpenfary; but whether 
it was that Sophia’s difeafe differed inwardly, 
from thofe cafes with which it agreed in external 
fyinptoms, I will not alfert; but in fa^, the good 
waiting - woman did more harm than good, and 
at laft fo incenfed her Miftrefs, (which was no 
eafy matter) that with an angry voice (lie difniided 
her from her prefence. 

C HAP. V I. 

Containing great Variety of Matter. 

Xhe Squire overtook his filler juft as flic 
was ftepjyg into the coach, and partly by force 
and partly Ijy Jblicitations, prevailed upon her to 
order her horfes back into their quarters. He 
fucceeded in this attempt without much difficulty ; 
for the Lady was, as we have idready hinted, of 
a moll placable difpofition, and greatly loved her 
brother, tho’ fhe defpifed his.parts, or rather his 
little knowledge of the world. 

Poor Sophia, who had firft fet on foot this 
reconciliation, was now made the facrifice to it. 
They both concurred in their cenfures on her 
condud; jointly declared war againft her; and 
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dircdlly proceeded to counfel, how to carry it 
on in the moft vigorous manner. For this pur- 
pofe, Mrs. Weftern propofed not only an imme¬ 
diate conclufion of the treaty with Allworthy; 
but as immediately to carry it into execution; 
faying, “ that there was no other way to fuc- 
„ ceed with her niece but by violent methods, 
„ which fhe was convinced Sophia had not fufii- 
„ cient refolution to refill. By violent, ” fays 
Ihe, “ I mean rather, hafly meafures; for as to 
„ confinement or abfolute force, no fuch things mufl 
,, or can be attempted. Our plan mull be con- 
„ certed for a furprife, and not for a llorm. ” ' 

Thefe matters were refolved on , when Mr. 
BliHl came to pay a vifit to his millrefs. The 
Squire no fooner heard of his arrival, than he 
llcpt afide, by his filler’s advdee, to give his 
daughter orders for the proper reception of her 
lover; which he did with the moll bitter execra¬ 
tions and denunciations of judgment on her refufaJ. 

The impetuefity of the Squire bore down all 
before him ; and Sophia, as her aunt very wifely 
forefaw, was notable to refill him. She agreed, 
therefore, to fee Blifil, tho’ Ihe had fcarce fpirits 
or flrength fufficient to utter her afient. Indeed, 
to give a peremptory denial to a father whom flie 
fo tenderly loved, was no eafy talk. Had this 
circumllauce been out of the cafe, much lefs refo¬ 
lution than what flie was really millrefs of, would, 
perhaps , have ferved her ; but it is no unufual 
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thing to afcribe thofe adions entirely to fear, which 
are in a great meafure produced by love. 

In purfuancc, tlierefore, of her fathers peremp¬ 
tory comm.-ind, Sophia now admitted Mr. Blifil’s 
vifit. Scenes, like this, when painted at large, af¬ 
ford, as we have obferved , veiy little entertainment 
to the Reader. Here, therefore, we (hall ftfidly 
adhere to a rule of Horace; by which writers are 
direded to pafs over all thofe matters, which they 
defpair of placing in a fliining light. A rule, we 
conceive, of excellent ufe as well to the hiftorian 
as to the poet; and which, if followed, muft, at 
lead, have this good cited, that many a great evil 
( for fo all great books are caHed) would thus be 
reduced to a fmall one. 

It is poltible the great art ufed by Blifil at this 
interview, would have prevailed on Sophia to have 
made another man in his circumftances her confident, 
and to have revealed the whole fecret of her heart 
to him; but file had contraded fo ill an opinion 
of this young gentleman, that the was rcfolved to 
place no confidence in him: for fimplicity, when 
let on its guard, is often a match for cunning,' Her 
behaviour to him, therefore, was entirely forced , 
and indeed fuch as is generally preferibed to vir¬ 
gins upon the fccond forma] vifit from one who 
is appointed for their hufband. 

But tho’ Blifil declared himfelf perfedly fatis- 
lied with his reception to the Squire, yet that 

jientleman , 
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gentleman, who in company with his filler had 
overheard ali, was not fo well pleafed. He refoh'^- 
ed, in purfuance of the advice of the fage Lady, 
to pufh matters as forward as poffible; andaddrefs- 
ing himfelf to his intended fon-in-Iaw in the hunt¬ 
ing phrafe, he cry’d, after a loud holla, “Follow 
„ her, boy, follow her ; run in, run in, that’s it, 
„ honeys. Dead, dead, dead. — Never be balh- 
„ ful, nor {land fhall I, fball I ? — Allworthy and 
„ I can finiih ail matters between us this afternoon, 
„ and let us ha’ the wedding to-morrow.” 

Blifil having conveyed the utmoft fatisfadtion 
into his countenance, anfwered ; “ As there is no- 
„ thing, Sir, in this world, which I fo eagerly de- 
„ fire as an alliance with your family, except my 
„ union with the mod amiable and deferving So- 
„ phia , you may eafily imagine how impatient I 
„ muft be to fee myfelf in pofieffion of my two 
„ bighcfl wiflies. If 1 have not therefore impor- 
„ tuned you on this head, you will impute it only 
„ to my fear of offending the Lady, by endeavour- 
„ ing to hurry on fo bleffed an event, fafter than 
„ a ftridl compliance with all the rules of decency 
„ and decorum will permit. But if by your interefl, 
„ Sir, flie might be induced to difpenfe with any 
„ formalities — ” 

“ Formalities ? with a pox ! ” anfwered the 
Squire , ” Pooh ! all fluff and nonfenfe. I tell 
„ thee, file fhall }^a’ thee to-morrow; you will 
„ know the world better hereafter , when you 
VoL. II. H 
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J 5 come to my age. Women never gi’ their con- 
„ lent, man , if they can help it ; • ’tis not the 
„ falhion. If 1 had ftaid for her mother’s con- 
„ lent , 1 might have been a batchelor to this 
„ day. To her, to her , co to her, that’s it, 
5 , you jolly dog. I tell thee fliat ha’ her to-morrow 

morning. ” 

BJifil hi&red liimfelf to be o\'erpowered by 
the forcible rhetoric of the Squire ; and it being 
agreed that Weftern Ihould clofe witli Allworthy 
that very afternoon , the lover departed home, 
having firftearneftly begged, tliat no violence might 
be offered to the Lady by this hafte, in the fame 
manner as a popifh inquifitor begs, the lay-power to 
do no violence to the heretic, delivered over to it, 
and againft whom the church has palled fentence. 


And to fay the truth, Blilil had palTed fentence 
againft Sophia ; for however pleafed he had de¬ 
clared himfelf to Weftern , with his reception, he 


was by no means fatisfied , unlefs it was that he was 
Convinced of the hatred andfcoi n of his Miftrefs; 


and this had produced no. Icfs reciprocal hatred and 
fcorn in him. It. may, perhaps, be alked , Why 
then did he not put an immediate end to .all fur¬ 
ther courtfhip ? I anfwer, for that very leafon, 
as well as for feveral others equally good, which 
we lhall now proceed to open to the Reader. 


Tho’ Mr. Blifil was not of the complexion of 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he faw; 
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yet lie was far from being deftitute of tliat appetite 
which is faid to be the common property of all 
animals. With this, he had likcwife that diftin- 
guifliing- tafte, which ferves to diredl men in their 
choice of the object, or food of their feveral appe¬ 
tites i and this taught him to confider Sophia as a 
moll delicious morfel, indeed to regard her with 
the fame defires which an Ortolan infpires into the 
foul of an Itpicure. Now the agonies which af- 
feded the mind of Sophia rather augmented than 
impaired her beauty ; for her tears added brightnefs 
to her eyes, and her breafl rofe higher with her 
lighs. Indeed no one has feen beauty i# its high- 
ell kiflre , who has never feen it in diftrefs. 
Blilil therefore looked on this human Ortolan 
with greater defire than when he viewed her lafl; 
nor was his defire at all lelTened by the averfion 
which he difeovered in her to himfelf. On the 
contrary , this ferved rather to heighten the plea- 
fure he propofed in rifling her charms, as it add¬ 
ed triumph to lull : nay , he had fome further 
views, from obtaining the abfolute poffeflion of 
her perfon , which we detefl too much even to 
mention ; and revenge itfelf was not witHbut its 
fliare in the gratifications which he promifed 
himfelf. The rivalling poor Jones , and fupplant- 
ing him in htr affections^ added another fpur to his 
purfuit, and promifed another additional rapture 
to his enjoyment. 

Befidcs all thefe views, which to fome feru- 
jiulous perfons may feem to favour too much of 

H 2 
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malevolence , he had one profpedl , which few 
Readers will regard with any great abhorrence. 
And this was the eftate of Mr. Weftern ; which 
was all to be fettled on his daughter and her ilTue; 
for fo extravagant was the affedipn of that fond 
parent, that provided his child would but confent 
to be miferable with the hufband he chofc, lie cared 
not at what price he purchafed him. 

For thefe reafons Mr. Blifil was fo dcfirous of 
the match, that he intended to deceive Sojrhia, by 
pretending love to her; and to dccei\ e iiei father 
and his o;#n uncle, by preteiiiling he was beloved 
by her. In doing this, he availed himlelf of the 
piety of Thwackum , who held , that if the end 
propofed was religious ( as furely matrimony is ) 
it mattered not how wicked were the means. As, 
to other occafions he ufed to apply the jihilofophy 
of Square, vvhith taught, that the end was imma¬ 
terial , fo that the means were fair and confiffent 
with moral redlitude. To fay truth, there were few 
occurrences in life on which he could not draw 
advantage from the precepts of one or other of 
thofe great Alaflers. 

Little deceit was indeed neceliary to be pradiifed 
on Air. Wellern ; who thought the inclinations 
of his daughter of as little confequence , as Blifil 
himfelf conceived them to be; but as the fentiments 
of Mr. Allworthy were of a very diflerent kind, 
fo it was abfolutely neceffary’ to impofe on him. 
In this, however, Blifil was fo well affifted by 
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Wefteni , that he fuccceded without difficulty: 
for as Mr. Allworthy had been affiircd by her 
father, that Sophia had a proper affedion for Bli- 
fii, and that all which he had fufpeded concern¬ 
ing .loncs , was entirely falfe , Blifil had nothing 
more to dp, than to confirm thefe affertions; which 
he did with fuch equivocations, that he preferved 
a falvo for his confcicnce; and had the fatisfadlion 
of conveying a lie to his uncle, without the guilt 
of telling one. When he was examined touching 
the inclinations of Sophia, by Allworthy , ? who 
faid , “ he would, on no account, be accefiary to 
„ forcing a young Lady into a marriage contrary 
„ to her own will; ” he anfwered, “ That the real 
„ lenrihicnts of young Ladies were very difficult 
„ to be underftood ; that her behaviour to him 
„ w'as full as forward as he wiffied it, and that 
„ if he could believe her father, file had all the 
„ affedlion for him which any lover could defire. 
„ As for Jones,” faid he, “whom lam loath to 
„ call villain , tho’ his behaviour to you , Sir, 
„ fufficiently juflifies the appellation , his own va- 
„ nity , or perhaps fome wicked views , might 
„ make him boaffc of a falfhood; for if there had 
„ been any realitv in Mifs Wcflern’s love to him, 
„ the greatnefs of her fortune would never have 
„ fuffered him to defert her, as you are well tn- 
„ formed he has. LaRly, Sir, 1 promife you I 
„ would not myfclf, for any confideration, no, not 
„ for the whole world , confent to marry this 
„ young Lady, if I was not perfuaded flie had all 
„ the pdiion for me which I defire fhe fhould have.” 

II 
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This excellent method of conveying a falQiood 
•with the heart only , without making the tongue 
guilty of an untruth, by the means of equivoca¬ 
tion and impofture, has quieted the confcience of 
ma'ny a notable deceiver; and yet when we con- 
fider that it is Omnifcience on which thefe endea¬ 
vour toirapofe, it may poflibly feem capable only 
of affording a very fuperficial comfort; and that 
this artful and refined diftindion between communi¬ 
cating a lie, and telling one, is hardly worth the 
pains it cofts them. 

AllWorthy was pretty well fatisfied -with what 
Mr. Weftern and Mr. Blifil told him ; and the 
treaty was now, at the end of two days, conclud¬ 
ed. Nothing then remained previous to the office 
ofthepriefl, but the office of thedawyers, which 
threatened to take up fo much time, that Weftern 
offered to bind himfelf by all manner of covenants, 
rather than to defer the happinefs of the young cou¬ 
ple. Indeed he was fo very earneft and prefling, 
that an indifferent perfon might have concluded he 
was more a principal in this match than he really 
was: but this eagernefs was natural to him on all 
occafions; and he conduded every fcheme he un¬ 
dertook in fuch a manner, as if the fuccefs of that 
alone was fufficient to conftitute the whole happi- 
ne£s of his life. 

The joint importunities of both father and 
fon-in-law would probably have prevailed on 
Mr, Allworthy, who brooked but ill any delay of 
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giving happinefs to others, had not Sophia herfelf 
prevented it, and taken meafures to put a final 
end to the whole treaty^, and to rob both church 
and law of thofe taxes which tfaefe wife bodies 
have thought proper to receive from the propa¬ 
gation of the human fpecies, in a lawful manner. 
Of which in the next Chapter. 

CHAP. VII. 

A flrangc Ecfoligion of Sophia, and a moreJlrange 
Stratagem of Mrs. Honor. 

ThO’ Mrs. Honor was principally attached to 
her own intcrefl, flie was not without fome little 
attachment to Sophia. To fay truth, it was very 
difficult for any one to know that young Lady 
without loving her. She no fooner, therefore, 
heard a piece of news, which {he imagined to be 
of great importance to her Miftrefs, than quite 
forgetting the anger which fhe had conceived two 
days before , at her unpleafant difmiffion from 
Sophia’s prefence, flie ran haftily t'. inform her of 
this news. 

The beginning of her difconrfe was as abrupt 
as her entrance into the room. “ O dear Ma’am, ” 
fays fhe, “ what does your La’fhip think? To be 
„ fure, I am frightened out of my wits; and yet 
,5 I thought it my duty to tell your La’fhip, tho’ 
j, perhaps it may make you angiy, for We fer- 
„ vants don’t always know what will make our 

H 4 
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„ Ladies angry; for to be fure, every thing is al- 
„ ways laid to the charge of a fervant When 
„ our Ladies are out o^umor, to be fure, we 
„ niuft be fcolded; and to be fure I fhould not 
„ wonder if your La’fliip fhould be out of bu- 
„ mor; nay, it muft furprife you certainly, ay, 
,, and flrock you too.” — ‘‘ Good Honor! let me 
„ know it without any longer preface,” fays So¬ 
phia; there are few things, I promife you, 
„ which will furprife, and fewer which will fnock 
„ me” “Dear Ma’am,” anfwer|^ Honor, to be 
„ fure, I overheard my Mafler talking to Parfofi 
„ Supple about getting a licence thi.s very after- 
„ noon; and to be fure I heard’ him fay your 
„ La’fhip fliould be married to - morrow morn- 
,3 ing. ” Sophia turned pale at thefc words , and 
repeated eagerly, “To-morrowmorning!” — “ Yes, 
„ Madam,” replied the trufty waiting-woman, 
„ I will take my oath I heard my Mafler fay fo. ” 
5, Honor,” fays Sophia, “ you have both furprifed 
„ and fliocked me to fuch a degree, that I have 
„ fcarce any breath or fpirits left. What is to 
„ be done in my dreadful fituation?” “ I wifh I 
„ was able to ade ife your La’fhip, ” fays fhe; “Do, 

,3 advife mecries Sophia, “ pray, dear Honor, 

„ advife me. Think what you would attempt if 
„ it was your own cafe. ” “ Indeed, Ma’am, ” cries 
Honor, “ I wifh your La’fhip and I could change 
3, fituations; that is, I mean, without hurting 
„ your La’fhip; for to be fure, I don’t wifh you 
„ fo bad as to be a fervant; but becaufe that if 
„ fo be it was my cafe, I fhould find no manner 
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„ of difficulty iir it; in my poor opinion, young 
„ Squire Blifil i.s a charming, fweet, handfome 
„ man”—“Don’t mei3j|||jbn fuch fluff,” cries So- 
„ phia: — “ Sucii fluff, ” repeated Honor, why 
„ there. — elJ, to be fare , what’s one man’s meat 
„ i.s another man’s poifon, and the fame is altogether 
,5 as true of women.” “Honor,” fays Sophia, 
,5 rather than fubmit to be the wife of that con- 
„ temptible wretch, I would plunge a dagger into 
„ my heart.” “O iud, Ma’am,” anfwered the 
„ other, “ I am fure you frighten me out of my 
„ wits now. Let me befeech your La’fhip not to 
fuffer fuch wicked thoughts to come into your 
5, head. O lud, to be fure 1 tremble every inch 
„ of me. Dear Ma’am , confider — that to be 
„ denied chriftian burial, and to have your corpfe 
„ buried in the highway, and a flake drove through 
„ you , gs farmer Halfpenny was ferved at Ox- 
„ Crofs, and, to be fure, his ghofl has walked 
„ there ever fince; for feveral people have feen 
„ him. To be fure, it can be nothing but the devil 
„ which can put fuch wicked thoughts into the 
„ head of any body; for certainly it is lefs wicked 
„ to hurt all the world than one’s own dear felf, 
„ and fo I have heard faid by more Parfons than 
„ one. If your La’fliip has fuch a violent averfion, 
„ and hates the young gentleman fo very bad, that 
„ you can’t bear to think of going into bed to 
„ him; for to be fure there may be fuch antipathies 
„ in nature, and one bad lieverer touch a toad 
„ than the flelh of fome people. ” — 
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Sophia had been too muct wrapped in contem¬ 
plation to pay any grc« attendon to ti)e forego¬ 
ing excellent difcourfe ^her maid; interrupting 
her therefore, without making any anfwer to it, 
fhe faid, “ Honor,. 1 am come to a refolution. I 
3, am determined to leave my father’s hoiife this 
33 very night; and if you have the friendlhip for 
3, me which you have often profeffed, you will 
„ keep me company. ” “ That I will, Ma’am, 

„ to the world’s end, ” anfwered Honor; “ hut I 
„ beg your La’fhip to confider the confequcnce, 
„ before you undertake any rafli adion. Where 
„ can your La’lhip poffibly go?” “There is,” 
replied Sophia, “ a Lady of quality in London, 
33 a relation of mine, who fpent fevcral months 
3, with my aunt in the country; during all which 
„ time die treated me with great kindnefs, and 
„ expreffed fo much pleafnre in ray company, that 
„ die earneftly defired my aunt to fuffcr me to go 
„ with her to London. As die is a woman of 
,3 very great note, 1 diall eafily find her out, and 
„ I make no doubt of being very well and kindly 
33 received by her. ” I would not have your La’diip 
3, too confident of that,” cries Honor; '‘»for the firll 
3, Lady I lived with ufed to invite people very 
,3 earneftly to her houfe; but if die heard afterwards 
„ they were coming, die ufed to get out of the way. 

3, Befides, tho’ this Lady would be very glad to 
33 fee your La’diip, as to be furc any body would 
„ be glad to fee your La’fiiip; yet when Ihe hears 
„ your La’diip is run away from my Mafter ” 

You are miftaken, Honor,” fays Sophia, “die 


•>5 
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„ ]ook.<! upon the authority of a father in a much 
„ lower light than I tloi for Ihe preflTed me vio- 
„ leatJy to go to Londtm with her, and when I 


)) 

>5 

33 

33 

33 


refufed to go without my father’s confent, Ihe 
laughed me to fcorn, called me filly country 
girl , and faid I IhoiiJd make a pure loj/ing 
wife, fince I could be fo dutiful a daughter|| So 
I have no doubt but flic will both receive me, 
and protect me too, till my father, finding me out 
of his power, can be brought to fome reafon. ” 


„ Well but, Ma’am, ” anfwered Honor, “ how 
„ does your La’fliip think of making your cfcape ? 
„ Where will you get any horfes or conveyance ? 
„ For as for your own horfe, as all the fervants 
„ know a little how matters fland between my 
„ Mafter and your La’lhip, Robin will be hanged 
„ before he will fuftcr it to go out of the liable 
„ without my Mailer’s exprefs orders. ” “ I intend 
„ to efcape, ” faid Sophia, “ by walking out of 
„ the doors when they arc open. I thank Heav’^en 
„ my legs are very able to carry me. They have 
„ fupported me many a long evening, after a 
„ fiddle, with no very agreeable partner; and 
„ furely they will aflifl me in running from fo 
„ detellable a partner for life. ” “ O Heavens, 

„ Ma’am, does your La’fliip know what you are 
„ faying ? ” cries Honor, “ would you think of 
„ walking about the country by night and alone?” 
„ Not alone,” anfwered the Lady, “you have 
„ promifed to bear me company. ” “Yes to be 
„ fure, ” cries Honor, “ I will follow your La’fliip 
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„ through the world; but your La’fliip had almoft 
„ as good be alone; for I fliall not be able to defend 
„ you, if any robbers, or other villains, Ihould 
„ meet with you. Nay, I Ihould be in as horrible 
„ a fright as your La’lhip; for to be certain, they 
„ v^ould ravilh us both. Befides, Ma’am, confider 
„ h^v cold the nights are now? we /hall be frozen 
„ to death.” .“A good brifk pace,” anfwered 
Sophia, “ will preferve us from the cold; and if 
„ you cannot defend me from a villain , Honor, 
„ I will defend you; for I will take a pi/lol with 
„ me. There are two always charged in the hall. ’ 

„ Dear Ma’am, you frighten me more and more,' 
cries Honor , “ fure your La’fhip would not ven- 
„ tore to hre it oft! I had rather run any chance, 
„ than your La’/hip fliould do that. ” “ Why fo ? ” 
fays Sophia, fmiling; “would not you, Honor, 

„ fire a piftol at any one who fliould attack your 
„ virtue ? ” “ To be fure. Ma’am , ” cries Honor, 
„ one’s virtue is a dear thing, efpecially to us poor 
„ fervants; for it is our livelihood, as a body may 
„ fay; yet I mortally hate fire-arms; for fo many 
„ accidents happen by them. ” “ Well, well, ” fays 
Sophia, “ I believe I may enfiire your virtue at a 
„ very cheap rate, without cariying any arms with 
„ us; for I intend to take horfes at the very firll 
„ town we come to, and we fliall hardly be attacked 
,. in our way thither. Look’cc , Honor, I am 
„ refolved to go, and if you will attend me, I 
„ proraife you I will reward you to the very ut- 
„ moll of my powder. ” 
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This laft argument had a ftronger effed on Honor 
than all the preceding. And fince Ihe faw her Mif- 
trefs fo determined, file defifted from any further 
difiii'afions. They then entered into a debate on 
ways and means of executing their projed. Here a 
very llubborn difficulty occurred, and this was the 
removal of their effeds, which was much more eafiJy 
got over by the Miftrcfs than by the maid; for when 
a Lady has once taken a refolution to run to a 
lover, or to run from him, all obllacles are con- 
fidered as trifles. But Honor was infpired by no 
fuel) motiv'e ; file had nO raptures to exped, nor 
any terrors to fliun ; and befides the real x'alue of 
her clothes, in which confifted a great part of her 
fortune, file had a capricious fondnefs for feveral 
gowns, and other things; cither becaule they be¬ 
came her, orbecaufe they were given her by fuch 
a particular perfon ; becaufe file had bought them 
lately, orbecaufe file had had them long; or for 
forae other reafons equally good; fo that file could 
not endure the thought of leaving the poor things 
behind her expofed to the mercy of Weffern, 
who, file doubted not, would make them fuffer 
martyrdom in his rage. 

The ingenious IVlrs. Honor having applied all 
her oratory to dllfuade her Miftrefs from her purpofe, 
when file found her pofitively determined, at laft 
ftarted the following expedient to remove her clothes, 
viz. to get herfelf turned out of doors that very 
evening. Sophia highly approved this method , but 
doubted how it might be brought about. “ Oh ! 
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„ Ma’am,” cries Honor, “your La’Ihip may truft 
„ that to me; we fervants very weJi know how to 
„ obtain this favor of our Mailers and Millreffes; 
„ 4ho’ fometimes indeed, where they owe us more 
„ wages than they can readily pay, they will put 
„ up with all our aflronts, and will hardly take any 
„ warning we can give them; but the Squire is 
„ none of thofef and fince your La’ffiip is refolved 
,, upon fetting out to-night, 1 warrant I get dif- 
„ charged this afternoon. ” It was then rcfoJ\'ed 
that fhe fhould pack up fome linen , and a night¬ 
gown for Sophia, with her own things; and as 
for all her other clothes, the voting Lady abandon¬ 
ed them with no more remorfe than the failor feels 
when he throws over the goods of others in order 
to favc his own life. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Containing Stena of Altercation, of no very uncommon 

Kind. 

M RS. Honor had fcarce fooner parted from 
her young Lady, than fomething (for I would 
not, like the old woman in Quivedo, injure the 
tlevil by any falfc accufation, and poflibly he 
might have no hand in it) but fomething, 1 fay, 
fuggefted itfelf to her, that by facrificing Sophia 
and all her fecrcts to Mr. Weftern, fhe might 
probably make her fortune. Many confiderations 
urged this difeovery. The fair profpetfl of a 
handfome reward for fo great and acceptable a 
fervice to the Squire, tempted her avarice; and 
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again, the danger of the enterprife flie had under¬ 
taken; the uncertainty of its fuccefs; night, cold , 
robbers, raviihers, all alarmed her fears. So for¬ 
cibly did ail thefe operate upon her, that file was 
almoft determined to go diredly to the Squire, and 
to lay open the whole affair. She was, however, 
too upright a judge to decree on ^pne fide, before 
fhe had heard the other. And hife, firft, a jour¬ 
ney to London appeared very ftrongjy in fupport 
of Sophia. She eagerly longed to fee a place in 
which Ihe fancied charms Ihort only of thofe which 
a raptured Saint imagines in Heaven. In the next 
place, as flie knew Sophia to have much more 
generofity than her JVlafter; fo her fidelity promifed 
her a greater reward than flie could gain by 
treachery. She then crofs-examined all the articles 
which had raifed her fears on the other fide , and 
found, on fairly lifting the matter, that there was 
very little in them. And now both fcales being 
reduced to a pretty even balance, her love to her 
Miftrefs being thrown into the fcale of her integrity, 
made that rather preponderate, when a circum- 
ftance llruck upon her imagination, which might 
have had a dangerous effetfl, had its whole weight 
been fairly put into the other fcale. This was 
the length of time which muft intervene, before 
Sopliia would be able to fulfil her promifes; for 
tho’ flie was entitled to her mother’s fortune, at the 
death of her father, and to the fum of 3000 1. 
left her by her uncle when flie came of age; yet 
thefe were diftant days, and many accidents might 
prevent the intended generofity of the young Lady ; 
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■whereas the rewards flic might exped from Mr^ 
Weftern , were immediate. But while flie was 
purfuing this thought, the good genius of Sophia, 
or that which prefided over the integrity of Mrs. 
Honor, or perhaps mere chance, fent an accident 
in her way , which at once preferved her fidelity, 
and even facilitated the intended bufinefs. 

IVIrs. Wefteni’s maid claimed great fuperiority 
over Mrs. Honor, on feveral accounts. Firfl, her 
birth was higher: for her great grandmother by 
the mother’s fide was a coufin, not far removed, 
to an Irifli Peer. Secondly, her w.ages were great¬ 
er. And laftly , fhe had been at London, and 
had of confequence feen more of the world. She 
had always behaved, therefore, to Mrs. Honor 
with that referve, and had always cxadled of her 
thofe marks of diftindioi^ ^hich every order of 
females preferves and requi® in converfation witli 
thofe of an inferior order. Now as Honor did not 
at all times agree with this dodrine, but would 
frequently break in upon the refped: which the 
other demanded, Mrs. Weflern’s maid was not at 
all pleafed with her company : indeed, flie earneftly 
longed to return home to the houfe of her Miflrefs, 
where fhe domineered at will over all the other 
fervants. She had been greatly, therefore, difap- 
pointed in the morning when Mrs. Weftern had 
changed her mind on the very point of departure, 
and had been in what is vulgarly called , a glout-^ 
ing humor eveir finee. 
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In this humor, which was none of the fweeteft, 
flie came into the room \^ere Honor was debating 
with herfelf, in the manner we have above related. 
Honor no fooner faw her, than flie addreffed her 
in the following obliging phrafe, “ Sob ! Madam , 
„ I find we are to have the plea^j||pf your com- 
„ pany longer, which I was afJBthe‘quarrel be- 
„ tween my Mailer and your iraly would have 
„ robbed us of.” I don’t know. Madam, ” an- 
„ fwered the other, who you mean by we and us. 
„ I alfure you I do not look on any of the fervants 
„ in this houfe to be proper company for me. I 
j, am company, I hope , for their betters every 
„ day in the week. I do not fpeak on your account 
„ Mrs. Honor; for you are a civilized young wo- 
„ man; and when you have feen a little more of 
„ the world, I {hould||jot be afliamed to walk 
„ with you in S^^Mnes’s park. ” “ Hoity .' 

„ toity ! ” cries Hoiw, “ Madam is in her airs ! 
„ I proteft. Mrs. Honor, forfooth ! fure, Ma- 
„ dam, you might call me by my fir-name; for 
„ tho’ my Lady calls me Honor, I have a fir- 
5, name as well as other folks. Afliamed to walk 
55 with me, quotha! Marry, as good as yourfelf, 
55 1 hope.” “ Since you make fuch a return to 
55 my civility, ” faid the other, “ I mull acquaint 
55 you , Mrs. Honor, that you are not fo good as 
55 me. In the country one is indeed obliged to 
,5 take up with all kind of trumpery, but in town 
55 I vifit. none but the women of women of 
55 quality. Indeed, Mrs. Honor , there is fome 
„ difference, I hope, between you and me.” “ I 
Vot. II. . I 
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3, hope fo too , ” aiifwered Honor, “ there is 
„ fome difference in our ages, and — I think 
3, in our perfons. ” UfSon fpeaking which laft 
words , ftie ftrutted by lYIrs. Weftern’s maid with 
the moft provoking air of contempt; turning up 
her nofe, toJ|t^her head, and violently brufliing 
the hoop of n^Bbmpetitor with her own. The 
other Lady pC^on one of her moft malicious 
fneers, and faid , “ Creature ! you are below my 
„ anger; and it is beneath me to give ill words 
,3 to fuch an audacious fancy trollop ; but, hufi'y, 
3, I muft tel) you , your breeding fhows the mean- 
„ nefs of your birth as well as of your education; 
„ and both very properly qualify you to be the 
3, mean ferving woman of a country girl, ’ Don’t 
33 abufe my Lady,” criesjHonor, “I won’t take 
3, that of you ; file’s as I'uph better than yours as 
,3 fhe is younger, and t®^|Jjoufarid times move 
„ handfomer.” 

Here ill luck, or rather good luck, lent Mis. 
Weftern to fee her maid in tears, which began to 
flow plentifully at her approach; and of which 
being afked the reafon by her Miftrefs, Hie pre- 
fently acquainted her, that lier tears were occa- 
fioued by the rude treatment of that creature there , 
meaning Honor. “ And , Madam, ” continued 
fhe, “ I could have defpifed all fhe faid to me; 
„ but fhe has had the audacity to affront your 
„ Ladyfliip, and to call you ugly.—Yes,Madam, 
„ fhe called you ugly old cat, to my face. I could 
„ not bear to hear yourLadyfhip called ugly. ”— 
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“ Why do you repeat her impudence fo often ? ” 
faid Mrs. Weftern. And then turning to Mrs. 
Honor, flie allced her , “ how fhe had the affurance 
„ to mention her name with difrefpedl?” “ Dif- 
„ refpecl, Madam ! ” anfwered Honor, “ I never 
,, mentioned your name at all; I |^d fomebody 
„ was not as handfome as my INMlrefs , and to be 
„ fure you know that as well as I. ” “ Hufly, ” 

„ replied the Lady, “ I will make fuch a fancy 
„ trollop as yourfeJf, know that I am not a proper 
„ fubjedt of your difeourfe. And if my brother 
„ does not difeharge you this moment, I will never 
„ fleep in his houfe again. I will find him out and 
„ have you difeharged this moment.” “Difcharged !” 
cries Honor, “and fnppofe I am ; there are more 
„ places in the world than one. Thank Heat 4 ln, 
„ good fervants need i^t want places; and if you 
„ turn away all who db not think you handfome, 
„ you will want fervants very foon; let me tell 
„ you that. 

Mrs. Weftern fpoke, or rather thundered in 
anfwer; but as fhe was hardly articulate, we can¬ 
not be very certain of the identical words: wc 
ftiall , therefore, omit inferting a fpeech, which, at 
beft, would not greatly redound to her honor. 
She then departed in fearch of her brother, with 
a countenance fo full of rage, that fhe refcmbled 
one of the furies rather than a human creature. 

The two chambermaids being again left alone, 
becan a fecond hour at altercation, which foon 
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produced a combat of a more adive kind. In tins 
the vidory belonged to the Lady of inferior rank, 
but not without fome lofs of blood, of hair, and 
of lawn and muflin. 

CHAP. IX. 

The wife Demeanour of Mr. Weftern in the iharacicr 
of a Magiftrate. A Hint to JiiJlices of Peace, con¬ 
cerning the necejfary Qualifications of a Clerk ; luith 
extraordinary Injfanccf of paternal Madnefs, and 
filial AffeUion. 

I-/Ogicians fometimes prove too much by an ar¬ 
gument, and politicians often over-reach them- 
fclues in a fcheme. Thus had it like to have hap¬ 
pened to Mrs. Honor, who inftead of recovering the 
reft of her clotlies, had like to have Hopped even 
thofe file had 'on her back from efcaping: for 
the Squire no fooner heard of her having abufed 
his fifter, than he fwore twenty oaths he would 
fend her to Bridewel. 

Mrs. Weftern was a very good-naLiired wo¬ 
man, and ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She 
had lately remitted the trefpafs of a ftage-coach¬ 
man, who had overturned her poll-chaife into a 
ditch; nay, file had even broken the law in rc- 
fufing to profecute a highwayman wlio had robbed 
her, not only of a fum of money, but of her 
ear-rings; at the fame time d — ning her, and 
faying, “ fuch handfome b—s as you, don’t want 
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„ jewels to fet them off, and be d—ned to you. ” 
But now, fo uncertain are our tempers, and fo 
much do we at different times differ from our- 
feh'cs, fhe would hear of no mitigation; nor could 
all the affeded penitence of Honor, nor all the 
entreaties of Sophia for lier own fervant, prevail 
with her to defift from earneftly dcfiring her brother 
to execute jufbicelhip ( for it was indeed a fyllable 
more than juftice ) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification, which ; 
no clerk to a Juftice of pence ought ever to be 
without, namely, fome underftauding in the law 
of this realm. He therefore whifpered in the ear 
of the Juftice, that he would exceed his author¬ 
ity by committing the girl to Bridewel, as there had 
been no attempt to break the peace; “ for I am 
„ afraid. Sir, ” f.iys he, “ you cannot legally com- 
„ mit any one to Bridewel only for ill-breeding. ” 

In matters of high importance, particularly in 
cafes relating to the game, the Juftice was not al¬ 
ways attentive to thefe admonitions of his clerk: for, 
indeed, in executing the laws under that head, many 
Jufticesof peaccfuppofe they have a large diferetiona- 
ry power. By virtue of which , under the notion of 
fearching for, and taking away engines for the de- 
ftrudion of the game, they often commit trefpaffes, 
and fometimes felony at their pleafure. 

But this offence was not of quite fo high a 
nature, nor fo dangerous to the fociety. Here, 
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therefore, the Juflice behaved witR fome atten¬ 
tion to the advice of his clerk: for, in fadt, be 
had already had two informations exhibited againft 
him in the king’s - bench, and had no curiofity 
to try a third. 

The Squire, therefore, putting on a moll wife 
and fignihcant countenance, after a preface of fe- 
veral hum’s and ha’s, told his filler, that upon 
more mature deliberation, he was of opinion that 
5, as there was no breaking up of the peace, fifch 
„ as the law, ” fays he, “ calls breaking open a 
5, door, or breaking a hedge, or breaking a head; 
„ or any fuch fort of breaking; the matter did not 
„ amount to a felonious kind of a thing, nor tref- 
,5 paffes nor damages, and, therefore, there was 
,5 no punilhment in the law for it. 

Mrs. Weftern faid, “ fhe knew the law much bct- 
„ ter; that fhe had known fervants very feverely 
„ punifhed for affronting their maflers, ” and then 
named a certain Juflice of the peace in London, 
“ who, fhe faid, would commit a fervant to Bride- 
„ wel, at any time when a mafler or miflrefs de- 
„ fired it. 

“ Like enough, ” cries the Squire, “ it may be 
„ fo in London; but the law is different in the 
„ country. ” Here followed a very learned difpute 
between the brother and filler concerning the law, 
which we would infert, if we imagined many * 
eur Readers could underfland it. This was, however, 
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at length refeired by both parties to the clerk, who 
decided it in favor of the magiftrate; andMrs. Wef- 
tern was, in the end, obliged to content herfelf with the 
fatisfa(flion of having Honor turned away; to which 
Sophia herfelf very readily and cheerfully confented. 

Thus fortune, after having diverted herfelf, 
according to cuftom, with two or three frolics, 
at laft difpofed all matters to the advantage of our 
Heroine; who, indeed, fucceeded admirably well 
in her deceit, confidering it was the lirft flic had 
ever pradlifed. And, to fay the truth, I have often 
concluded, that the honeft part of mankind would 
be much too hard for the knavifli, if they could 
bring thcmfelvc^to incur the guilt, or thought 
it worth their while to take the trouble. 

Honor aded her part to the utmoft perfedion. 
She no fooner faw herfelf fecure from all danger 
of Bridewel, a W'ord which had raifed moll hor¬ 
rible ideas in her mind, than flie refumed thofe airs 
which her terrors before had a little abated; and 
laid down her place, with as much aflcdation of 
content, and indeed of contempt, as was ever 
pradifed at the refignation of places of much greater 
importance. If the Reader pleafes, therefore, we 
chufe rather to fay Ihe refigned — which has, 
indeed, been always held a fynonymous expreflion 
with being turned out, or turned away. 

JVTr. Weftern ordered her to be very expeditious 
iirpacking; for his flflcr declared flie would not 
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fleep another night under the fame roof with fo 
impudent a Hut. To work therefore Ihe went, 
and that fo earneftly, that every thing was ready 
earJy in the evening; when having received her 
wages, away packed bag and baggage, to the 
great fatisfadion of every one, but of none more 
than of Sophia; who, having appointed her maid 
to meet her at a certain place not far from the houfc, 
exactly at the dreadful and ghoftly hour of twelve, 
began to prepare for her own departure. 

But firft fhe was obliged to give two painful 
audiences, the one to her aunt , and the other 
to her father. In thefe Mrs. Weftern hcrfelf be¬ 
gan to talk to her in a more peremptory ftyle 
than before; but her father trearca her in fo vio¬ 
lent and outrageous a manner, that he'frightened 
her into an affeded compliance with his will, 
which fo highly pleafed the good Squire, that he 
changed his frowns into fmiles, and his menaces 
into promifes ; he vowed his whole foul was 
wrapped in hers, that her confent (forfo he con- 
ftrued the words, “You know, Sir, I mull not, 
„ nor can refufe to obey any abfolute command of 
5, yours,”] had made him the happieft of mankind. 
He then gave her a large bank-bill to difpofe of in 
any trinkets Ihe pleafed, and kiffed and embraced 
her in the fondeft manner, while tears of joy 
trickled from thofe eyes , which a few moments 
before had darted fire and rage againft the dear 
objed of all his aflfedion. 

Instances of this behaviour in parents are fo 
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common, that the Reader, I doubt not, will be 
very little aftoniflied at the whole condiidt of IVlr. 
Weftern. If he fhould, I own I am not able to 
account for it; fmce that he loved his daughter moft 
tenderly, is, I think, beyond difpute. So indeed 
have many others, who have rendered their children 
moll completely miferable by the fame condudl; 
Avhich, tho’* it is almoft univerfal in parents, has 
always appeared to me to be the moft unaccount¬ 
able of all the abfurditics, which ever entered into 
the brain of that ftrangc prodigious creature—Man. 

The latter part of Mr. Weflern’s behaviour had 
fo ftrong an cftecl on the tender heart of Sophia, 
that it fuggefted a thought to her, which not all 
the fophiftry of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces 
of her father, had ever once brought into her head. 
She reverenced her father fo pioufly, and loved 
him fo pallionately , that flie had fcarce ever felt 
more pleafmg fenfations, than what arofe from the 
lhare flie frequently had of contributing to his 
amufement, and fometimes, perhaps, to higher 
gratifications; for he never could contain the delight 
of hearing .her commended , which he had the 
fatisfadion of hearing almoft every day of her life. 
The idea, therefore, of the immenfe happinefs Ihc 
fliould convey to her father by her confent to this 
match , made a ftrong impreffion on her mind. 
Again, die extreme piety ofXuch an ad of obedience 
worked very forcibly,•as flie had a very deep fenfe 
^religion. Laftly, when flic refleded how much 
flie herfelf was to fuffer, being indeed to become 
little lefs than a fucrifice, or a martyr , to filial 
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love and duty, flie felt an agreeable tickling in a 
certain little paffion, which tho’ it bears no im¬ 
mediate affinity either to religion or virtue, is often 
fo kind as to lend great affiftance in executing the 
purpofes of both. 

Sophia was charmed with the contemplation of 
fo heroic an adion, and began to comfflhnent herfelf 
with much premature flattery, when Cupid, who 
lay hid in her muff, fuddenly crept out, and, like 
Punchinello in a puppet-fhow, kicked all out be¬ 
fore him. In truth (for we fcorn to deceive our 
Reader, or to vindicate the charader of our Heroine, 
by afcribing her adions to fupernatural impulfc) 
the thoughts of her beloved Jones, and feme hopes 
(however diftant) in which he was very particularly 
concerned, immediately deflroyed all, which filial 
love, piety, and pride had, with their joint en¬ 
deavours, been laboring to bring about. 

But before we proceed any farther with Sophia, 
we muft: now look back to Mr. Jones. 

CHAP. X. 

Containing feveral Matters, natural enough, perhaps, 
but Low. 

The Reader will be pleafed to remember, that 
we left Mr. Jones in the beginning of this Book, 
on his road to Briflol, being determined, to feefi;, 
his fortune at fea; or rather, indeed, to fly away 
from his fortune on fhore. 
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It happened (a thing not very unufual) that the 
guide who undertook to condud him on his way, 
was unluckily unacquainted with the road; fo that 
having miflTed his right track, and being afliamed to 
afk information, he rambled about backwards and 
forwards till night came on, and it began to grow 
dark- Jones fufpedting what had happened, ac¬ 
quainted the guide with his apprehenfions; but he 
infilled on it, that they were in the right road, 
and added, it would be very flrange if he fhould 
not know the road to Briftol; tho’, in reality, it 
would have been much flranger if he had known 
it, having never paffed through if in his life before. 

Jones had notfuch implicit faith in his guide, but 
that on their arrival at a village he inquired of the 
firft fellow he faw, whether they were in the road 
to Briftol. “ Whence did you come?” cries the 
fellow. “ No matter,” fays Jones, a little haftily, 
„ I want to know if this be the road to Briftol. ” 
„ The road to Briftol!” cries the fellow, fcratching 
his head; “Why, Mailer, I believe you will 
„ hardly get to Briftol this way to-night. ” “ Prithee, 
„ friend, then,” anfwered Jones, “do tell us 
„ which is the way.”—'“Why, Meafter,” cries 
the fellow, “ you mull be come out of your road 
„ the Lord knows whither; for thick way goes 
„ to Glocefter.” “ Well, and which way goes to 
„ Briftol ? ” faid Jones. “ Why , you be going 
„ away from Briftol^” anfwered the fellow — 
„ Then,” faid Jones, “ we mull go back again.” 
„ Ay, you muft,” faid the fellow. “Well, and 
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,j when we come back to the top of the hill, which 
,5 way muft we take?” “Why you muft keep the 
,5 ftraight road.” “But I remember there are twojoads, 
,5 one to the right, and the other to the left. ” “Why 
j, you _ muft keep the right-hand road, and then 
3, gu ftraight vorwards; only remember to turn firft 
35 to your right, and then to your left again, and 
3, then to your right; and that brings you to the 
33 Squire’s, and then you muft keep ftraight vor- 
33 wards, and turn to the left ” 

Another fellow now came up , and alked which 
way the gentlemen were going?—.ofwhich being 
informed by Jones, he firft fcratched his head, and 
then leaning upon a pole he had in his hand , began 
to tell him, “ That he muft keep the right-hand 
„ road for about a mile , or a mile and half or fuch 
3, a matter, and then he muft turn fliort to the left, 
,5 which would bring him round by Meafter Jin 
„ Bearnes’s. ” “But which is Mr. John Bearnes’s ?” 
„ fays Jones. “Lord,” cries the fellow, “why 
35 don’t you know Meafter Jin Bearncs? Whence 
,5 then did you come ? ” 

Thefe two fellows had almoft conquered the pa¬ 
tience of Jones, when a plain well-looking man 
(who was indeed a Quaker) accofted him thus; 
35 Friend, I perceive thou haft loft thy way; and 
,3 if thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt not attempt 
35 to find it to-night. It is almoft dark, and the road 
35 is difficult to hit; befides there have been feveral 
„ robberies committed lately between this and Briftol. 
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5, Here is a very creditable good houfe juft by, where 
„ thou may’ft find good entertainment for liiyfelf and 

diy cattle till morning. ” Jones, after a little perfua- 
fion, agreed to ftay in this place till the morning, and 
was conduded by his friend to the public-houfe. 

The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told 
Jones, “ he hoped he would excufe the badnefs of 
„ his accommodation: for that his wife w.is gone 
„ from home, and had locked up almoft every thing, 
,, and carried the keys along with her. ” Indeed , 
me fad was, that a favorite daughter of hers was 
juft married , and gone, that morning, home with 
her hufband ; and that flie and her mother together, 
had almoft ftript the poor man of all his goods, a.s 
well as money: for tho’ he had feveral children, 
this daughter only, who was the mother’s favorite, 
was the objcd of her confideration; and to the humor 
of this one child flie would, with pleafure, have facri- 
ficed all the reft , and herhuiband into the bargain. 


Tho’ Jones was very unfit for any kind of com¬ 
pany , and would have preferred being alone, yet 
he could not refift the importunities of the honeft 
Qiiaker ; who was the more defirous of fitting with 
him , from having remarked the melancholy which 
appeared both in his countenance and behaviour; 
and which the poor Quaker thought his converfation 
might in fome meafure relieve. 

After they had paft fome .time together, in 
fuch a manner that my honeft friend might have 
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thought himfelf atone of his fi lent-meetings, the 
Quaker h^an to be moved by fome fpirit or other, 
probably that of curiofity ; and faid, “ Friend, I 
„ perceive fome fad difaller has befallen thee; but, 
3, pray be of comfort. Perhaps thou haft loft a 
„ friend. If fo, thou muft confider we are all 
„ mortal. And why fiiouldft thou grieve, when 
„ thou knoweft thy grief will do thy friend no 
„ good ? We are all born to affliclion. I myfelf 
„ have my forrows as well as thee, and moll 
„ probably greater forrows. 7 'ho’ I have a clear 
„ eftate of loo 1 . a year, wliich is as much as ^ 
„ want, and I have a confciencc, I thank tlie Lord, 
,j void of offence. My conftitution is found and 
„ ftrong, and there i.s no man can demand a debt 
,, of me, nor accufe me of an injury — yet, friend, 
„ I fliould be concerned to think thee as miferable 
3, as myfelf. ” 

Here the Quaker ended with a deep figh; and 
Jones prefently anfwered, “I am very foiry. Sir, 
„ for your unhappinefs, whatever is the occafion 
„ of it. ” “ Ah ! friend , ” replied the Quaker, 

„ one only daughter is the occafion. One who 
„ was my greateft delight upon earth, and who 
„ within this week is run away from me, and 
„ is married againft my confent. I had provided 
„ her a proper match , a fober man , and 
„ one of fubftance; but flie, forfooth, would 
„ chufe for herfelf, and away fhe is gone with a 
„ young fellow not worth a groat. If fhe had 
„ been dead, as I fuppofe thy friend is, I fhoiild 
„ have been happy ! ” “ That is very ftrange, 
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„ Sir, ” faid Jones. “Why, would it not be better 
„ for her to be dead, than to be a beggar ? ” re¬ 
plied the Quaker: “For, as I told you, the fellow 
„ is not worth a groat; and furely fhe cannot ex- 
„ ped that I fhall ever give her a fhilling. No, as 
„ fhe has married for love, let her live on love if 
„ fhe can; let her carry her love to market, and 
„ fef whether any one will change it into filver, 
„ or even into half-pence.” You know your own 
„ concern beft, Sir,” faid Jones. “It muft have 
„ been,” continued the Quaker, “a long premedi- 

tated fcheme to cheat me: for they have known 
„ one another from their infancy; and I always 
„ preached to her againft love — and told her a 
„ thoufand times over, it was all folly and wick- 
„ ednefs. Nay , the cunning flut pretended to 
„ hearken to me, and to defpife all wantonnefs of 
„ the flefh; and yet, at lafl, broke out at a win- 
„ dow two pair of ftairs: for I began, indeed, a 
„ little to fufped her, and had locked her up care- 
„ fully, intending the very next morning to have 
„ married her up to my liking. But fhe difappoint- 
„ ed me within a few hours , and efcaped away 
„ to the lover of her own chuling, who loft no 
„ time: for they were married and bedded, and all 
„ within an hour. 

„ But it fhall be the worft hour’s work for them 
„ both that ever they did; for they may ftarve , or 
„ beg, orsfteal together for me. I will never give 
„ either of them a farthing. ” Here Jones ftarting 
up, cried, “ I really muft be excufed;' I wifh you 
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„ would leave me.” ‘‘Come, come, friend,’’ faid 
the Quaker, “ don’t give way to concern. You fee 
„ there are other people miferablc befides yourfelf.” 
„ I fee there are madmen and fools and villains in 
,, the world, ” cries Jones— “ But let me give you 
n a piece of advice ; fend for your daughter and 
„ fon-in-Iaw home, and don’t be yourfelf the only 
„ caufe of mifery to one you pretend to Iqve. ” 
„ Send for her and her hulband home! ” cries the 
Quaker loudly, “ I would fooner fend for the two 
„ greateft enemies I have in the world !” “ Well, 

„ go home yourfelf, or where you plcafe,” faid 
Jones : “ for I will fit no longer in fuch company. ”— 
„ Nay, friend,” anfvvered the Quaker, Ifcorn' 
„ to impofe my company on any one.” He then 
offered to pull money from his pocket, but Jones 
pvdhed him with fome violence out of the room. 

The fubjedt of the Quaker’s difcourfe had fo 
deeply aft’ecfed Jones, that he Ifared very wildly all 
the time he was fpeaking. This the Quaker had 
obferv'ed , and this, added to the reft of his beha¬ 
viour, infpired honeft Broadbrim with a conceit, 
that his companion was, in reality, out of his fen- 
fes. Inftead of refenting the affront, therefore, the 
Quaker was moved with compaffion for his unhappy 
circumftances; and having communicated his opinion 
to the landlord, he defired him to take great care 
of his gueft, and to treat him with the higheft civility. 

“ Indeed,” fays the landlord, “ I fliall ufe no 
, fuch civility towards him ; for it feems, for all 
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„ his laced waiftcoat there, he is no more a gen- 
„ tleman than myfelf; but a poor parifli baftard bred 
,5 up at a great Squire’s about 30 miles off, and now 
„ turned out of doors, (not for any good to be 
„ fure. ) I lhall get him out of my houfe as foon 
„ as poffible. If I do lofe my reckoning, the firft 
,, lofs is always the beft. It is not above a year 
„ ago that I loft a filver-fpoon. ” 

“ What doft thou talk of a parilh baftard, Ro- 
„ bin ? ” anfwercd the Quaker: “ Thou muft cer- 
„ tainly be miftaken in thy man. ” 

“ Not at all, ” replied Robin; ” the guide, who 
„ knows him very well, told it me. ” For, indeed, 
the guide had nofooner taken his place at the kitchen- 
fire, than he acquainted the whole company with 
all he knew, or had ever heard concerning Jones. 

Xhe Quaker was no fooner aflured by thi.s fellow 

of the birth and low fortune of Jones, than all com- 
♦ . . . 
paffion for him vaniflied ; and the honeft, plain man 

went home, fired with no lefs indignation than a 

Duke would have felt, at receiving an affront from 

fuch a perfon. 

The landlord himfelf conceived an equal difdain 
for his gueft; fo that when Jones rung the bell in 
order to retire to bed, he was acquainted thajt he 
could have no bed there. Befides difdain of the 
mean condition of his gueft, Robin entertained vio¬ 
lent fufpicion of his intentions, which were, he 
VOL. II. K ■ 
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fuppofed, to watch fome favorable opportunity of 
robbing the houfe. In reality, he might have been 
very well cafed of thefe apprehenfions by the pru¬ 
dent precautions of his wife and daughter, who had 
already removed every thing which was not fixed 
to the freehold ; but he was by nature fufpicious, 
and had been more particularly fo fince the lofs of 
his fpoon. In lliort, the dread of being robbed 
totally abforbed the comfortable confideration that 
he had nothing to lofe. 

Jones being affured that he could ha\x no bed, 
very contentedly betook hiinfelf to a great chair 
made with ruflies, when fleep, which had lately 
fliunned his company in jfiucli better apartments, 
generoufly paid him a vifit in his humble cell. 

As for the landlord, he was prevented by his fears 
from retiring to rell. He returned therefore to the 
kitchen-fire, whence he could furvey the only door 
which opened into the parlour, or rather bole, 
where Jones was feated; and as for the window to 
that room, it was impoffible for any creature larger 
than a cat to have made his efcape through it. 

CHAP. XI. 

The Ado'enturc o f a Company of Soldiers. 

The landlord having taken his feat diret'lly 
oppofite to the door,of the parlour, determined to 
keep guard there the whole night. The guide and 
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another fellow remained long on duty with him, 
tho’ they neither knew hb fufpicions, nor had any 
of their own. The true caufe of their watching did 
indeed, at length, put an end to it; for this was 
no other than the ftrengtli and goodnefs of the beer, 
of which having tippled a very large quantity, they 
grew at firft very noify and vociferous, and after¬ 
wards fell both aflcep. 

But it was not in the power of liquor to compofe 
the fears of Robin. He continued ftill waking 
in his chair, with his eyes fixed fteadfaftly on the 
door which led into the apartment of Mr. Jones, 
till a violent thunderinewit his outward gate call¬ 
ed him from his feat,"rid obliged him to open 
it; which he had no fooner done, than his kitchen 
was immediately full of gentlemen in red coats, 
who all rulhed upon him in as tumultuous a 
manner , as if they intended to take his little 
caflle by {form. 

The landlord was now forced from his poft to 
furni/h his numerous guefts ^vith beer, which they 
called for with great eagernefs; and upon his fecond 
or third return from the cellar, he faw Mr. Jones 
ftanding before the fire in the midll of the foldiers; 
for it may eafily be believed, that the arrival of 
fo much good company Ihould put an end to any 
fleep, unlefs that from which we are only to be 
awakened by the laff trumpet. 

The company having now pretty well fatisfied 

K 2 
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their thirft, nothing remained but to pay the reckon¬ 
ing , a circumftance often produdive of much 
milchief and difcontent among the inferioj’ rank of 
gentry; who are apt to find great difficulty in alfeff- 
ing the fum, with exad regard to diftributive 
juftice, which direds, that every man fhall pay ac¬ 
cording to the quantity which he drinks. This 
difficulty occurred .upon the prefent occafion; and 
it was the greater, as fome gentlemen had in their 
extreme hurry, marched off, after their hrft draught, 
and had entirely forgot to contribute any thing 
towards the faid reckoning. 

A violent difpute notv^arofe, in which eveiy 
word may be faid to have ften depofed upon oath; 
for the oaths were at leaft equal to all the other 
words fpoken. In this controverfy, the whole 
company fpoke together, and every man feemed 
wholly bent to extenuate the fum which fell to his 
ffjare; fo that the moft probable conclufion which 
could be forefeen, was, that a large portion of the 
reckoning would fall to the landlord’s fharc topav, 
or ( what is much the fame thing ) would renuiin 
unpaid. 

All this while Mr. Jones was eng.aged in coii- 
verfation with the. ferjeant; for that officer was 
entirely unconcerned in the prelent difpute, being 
privileged, by immemorial cuftom, from all con¬ 
tribution. 

The difpute now grew fo very warm, that it 
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feemed to draw towards a military decifion, when 
Jones ftepping forward, filenced all their clamors 
at once, by declaring that he would pay the whole 
reckonin*", which indeed amounted to no more 
than three fliillings and four-pence. 

This declaration procured Jones the thanks and 
applaufe of the whole company. The terms honor¬ 
able , noble, and worthy gentleman, refounded 
through the room; nay, my landlord himfelf began 
to have a better opinion of him, and almoft to 
djll)elieve the account which the guide had given. 

The ferjeant had informed Mr. Jones, that they 
were marching againft-ithe rebels, and expedled to 
be commanded by the glorious Duke of Cumberland. 
By which the Reader may perceive (a circumftance 
which we have not thought necelTaryto communi¬ 
cate before) that this was the v'ery time when the 
late rebellion was at the higheft; and indeed the 
banditti were now marched into England, intending, 
as it was thought, to fight the king’s forces, and 
to attempt pufhing forward to the metropolis. 

Jopes had fome heroic ingredients in his com- 
pofition, and was a hearty wcll-wiflier to the 
glorious caufe of liberty, and of the proteftant 
religion. It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
circumftanccs which would have warranted a 
much more romantic and wild undertaking, it 
fhould occur to him to ferve as'a volunteer in 
this expedition. 

K 3 
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Our commanding officer hadfaid all in his power 
to encourage and promote this good difpofition, 
from the firll moment he had been acquainted with 
it. He now proclaimed the noble refolution aloud, 
whicl\ was received with great pleafure, by the 
whole company, who all cried out, “ God blefs 
„ King George, and your Honor, ” and then added, 
with many oaths, “ we will ftand by you both to 
5, the laft drops of our blood. ” 

The gentleman, who had been all night tippling 
ut the alehoufe, was prevailed on by home argu¬ 
ments which a corporal had put into his hand, to 
undertake the fame expedition. And now the port¬ 
manteau belonging to Mr. Jones being put up in 
the baggage-cart, the forces were about to move 
forwards; when the guide, ftepping up to Jones, 
faid, “Sir, I hope you will confider that the horfes 
„ have been kept out all night, and we have tra- 
„ veiled a great ways out of our way. ” Jones was 
furprifed at the impudence of this demand, and 
acquainted the foldiers with the merits of his caufc, 
who were all unanimous in condemning the guide 
for his endeavours to put upon a gentleman. Some 
faid, he ought to be tied neck and heels; others, 
that he defervxd to run the gauntlope; and the fer- 
jeant fliook his cane at him, and wilhed he had 
him under his command, fwearing heartily he would 
make an example of him. 

Jones contented himfelf, however, with a ne¬ 
gative punifhraent, and walked off ■vyith his new 
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comrades, leaving the guide to the poor revenge 
of curfing and reviling him, in ■which latter the. 
landlord joined, faying, “Ay, ay, he is a pure 
one, I warrant you. A pretty gentleman, in- 
„ deed , to go for a foldier He Ihall wear a laced 
„ waiftcont truly. It is an old proverb and a 
„ true one , all is not gold that glifters. I am glad 
,5 my houfc is well rid of him. 

All that day the ferjeant and the young fol- 
dier marched together, and the former, who was 
an arch fellow, told the latter many entertaining 
flories of his campaigns, tho’ in reality he had 
never made any; for he was but lately come into 
the fer\,'ice, and had, by his own dexterity, fo well 
ingratiated himfelf with his officers, that he had 
promoted himfelf to a halberd, chiefly indeed by 
his merit in recruiting, in which he was moft ex¬ 
cellently well fkilled. , 

]\luch mirth and feRivity pafTed amon^ the 
foldicrs during their march. In which the many 
occurrences that had palled at their laR quarters 
were remembered, and every one, with great 
freedom, made what jokes he pleafed on his officers, 
fome of which were of the coarfer kind, and very 
near bordering on fcandal. This brought to our 
Hero’s mind the cuftom which he had read of among 
the Greeks and Romans, of indulging, on certain 
feRivals and folemn occalions, the liberty to Raves, 
of ufing an uncontrolled freedom of fpecch to¬ 
wards their maRers. 

K4 
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Our little army, which confifted of two companies 
of foot, were now arrived at the place where they 
were to halt that evening. Thefcijeant then acquaint¬ 
ed his lieutenant, who was the commanding officer, 
that they had picked up two fellows in that day’s 
march ; one of which, he faid , was as fine a man 
as ever he faw (meaning the tippler) for that he 
was near fix feet, well-proportioned, and ftrongly 
limbed; and the other ( meaning Jones ) would do 
well, enough for the rear rank. 

The new foldiers were now produced before 
the officer, who having examined the fix foot man, 
he being firft produced , came next to furvey Jones; 
at the firft; fight of whom, the lieutenant could 
not help Ihowing fome furprife ; for, befides that he 
was very well dreffed, and was naturally genteel, 
he had a remarkable air of dignity in his look, which 
is rarelyfeen among the \Tilgar, and is indeed notin- 
feparably annexed to the features of their fuperiors. 

“ Sir,” faid the lieutenant, “ my ferjeant inform- 
„ ed me, that you are defirous of inlifting in 
„ the company I have at prefent under my com- 
3, mand; if fo, Sir, we ftiall very gladly receive 
„ a gentleman who promifes to do much honor 
33 to the company, by bearing arms in it ” 

Jones anfwered; “ That he had not mentioned 
3, any thing of inlifting himfelf; that he was 
3, moft zealoufty attached to the glorious caufe 
33 for which they were going to fight, and was 
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„ very defirous of ferving as a volunteer;” con¬ 
cluding with fome compliments to the lieutenant, 
and exprefling the great fatisfaition he fliould have 
io being under his command. 

The lieutenant returned his civility, commend¬ 
ed his refolution, (hook him by the hand, .and 
invited him to dine with himfelf and the reft of 
the officers. 


CHAP. XII. 

The Adoenture of a Company of Officers. 

TPhE lieutenant, whom we mentioned in the 
preceding Chapter, and who commanded this party, 
was now near fixty-years of age. He had entered 
very young into the army, and had ferved in the 
capacity of an enfign at the battle of Tannieres; 
here he had received two wounds, and had fo 
well diftinguiflied himfelf, that he was by the 
Duke of Marlborough advanced to be a lieutenant, 
immediately after that battle. 

In this commiflion he had continued ever fince, 
viz. near forty years; during which time, he had 
feen vaft numbers preferred over his head, and 
had now the mortification to be commanded by 
boys, whofe fathers were at nurfe when he had 
entered into the fervice. 

Nor was this ill fuccefs in his profeflion folely 
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owing to his having no friends among the men 
in powei". He had the misfortune to incur the 
difpleafure of his colonel, who for many years 
continued in the command of this regiment Nor 
did he owe the implacable'Ill-will which this man 
bore him, to any neglect or deficiency as an officer, 
nor-indeed to any fault in himfelf; but folely to 
the indifcretion of his wife, who was a very beauti¬ 
ful woman , and who , tho’ flie was remarkably 
fond of her hulband, would not purchafe his 
preferment at the expenfe of certain favors which 
the colonel required of her. 

The poor lieutenant was more peculiarly un¬ 
happy in this, that while he felt the effects of the 
enmity of his colonel, he neither knew, nor fuf- 
pedled, that he really bore him any; for he could 
not fufpedt an ill-will for which he was not con- 
feious of givdng any caufe; and his wife, fearing 
■what her hufband’s nice regard to his honor might 
have occafioned, contented herfelf with preferving 
her virtue, without enjoying the triumphs of her 
concjuefl. 

This unfortunate officer (for fo I think he may 
be called) had many good qualities, befides his 
merit in his profelfion; for he was a religious, 
honeft, good-natured man; and had behaved fo 
well in his command, that he was highly efteemed 
and beloved, not only by the foldiers of his own 
companv, but by the whole regiment. 
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The other officers who marched with him were 
a French lieutenant, who had been long enough 
out of France to foiget his own language, but not 
long enough in England to learn ours, fo that 
he really fpoke no l^i^iage at all, and could 
barely make himfelf underflood , on the moll 
ordinary occafions. There were likewife two 
enfigns, both very young fellows; one of whom 
had been bred under an attorney, and the other 
was fon to the wife of a nobleman’s buder. 

As foon as dinner was ended, Jones informed 
the company of the merriment which had paffed 
among the foldiers upon their march; “ and yet,” 
fays he, “■ notwithflanding all their vociferation , I 
„ dare fwear they will behave more like Grecians 
„ than Trojans when they come to the enemy.” 
„ Grecians and Trojans!” fays one of the enfigns, 
„ who the devil are they ? 1 have heard of all the 
„ troops in Europe , but never of any fuch as thefe.” 

“ Don’t preterite more ignorance than you have, 
„ Mr. Northerton, ” fnid the w'orthy lieutenant; 
„ I fuppofe you have heard of the Greeks and 
„ Trojans, tho’, perhaps, you never read Pope’s 
„ Homer; who, I remember, now the gentleman 
„ mentions it, compares the march of the Trojans 
„ to the cackling of geefe, and greatly commends 
„ the filence of the Grecians. And upon my honor, 
„ there is great juftice in the. cadet’s obfervation.” 

“ Begar, me remember dem ver well,” faid the 
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French lieutenant, “me ave read dem at fchool 
„ in dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, 
„ dey fight for von woman—'Ouy, ouy, me aye 
, read all dat. ” 

y 

“ D — n Homo with all ray heart,” fays Nor- 
therton, “ I have the marks of him in my a— yet. 
„ There’s Thomas of our regiment, always carries 
„ a Homo in his pocket: d — n me if ever I come 
„ at it, if I don’t burn it. And there’s Corderius, 
„ another d — n’d fon of a whore that has got me 
„ many a flogging.” 

“ 'I’hcn you have been at fchool, Mr. Norther- 
„ ton,.?” faid the lieutenant. 

“ Ay d — n me, have I,” anfwered he, “the 
„ devil take my father for fending me thither. The 
„ old put wanted to make a parfon of me, but 
„ d — n me, thinks I to myfelf, i’ll nick you there, 
„ old cull: the devil a fmack of your nonfenfe, 
„ lhall you ever get into me. The||’s Jemmey Oliver 
„ of our regiment, he narrowly efcaped being a 
„ pimp too; and that would have been a thoufand 
„ pities. For d—n me if he is not one of the 
,, prettieft fellows in the whole world; but he 
„ w’ent farther than I with the old cull: for Jemmey 
„ can neither write nor read. ” 

“ You give your friend a very good cliaradler,” 
faid the lieutenant, “ and a very deferved one, 
„ 1 dare fay ; but prithee , Northerton, leave off 
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„ that foolilh as well as wicked cuftom of fwearing:: 
„ for you are deceived, I promife you, if you think 
„ there is wit or politenefs in it. I wifh too, you 
„ would take my advic^, and defift from abufing 
„ the clergy. Scandalcfus names and refledions 
,5 caft on any body of men, rauft be always un- 
„ juftifiable; but efpecially fo, when thrown on fo 
„ facred a fundioii: for to abufe the body is to 
„ abufe the fundion itfelf; and I leave to you to 
5, judge how inconfiftent fuch a behaviour is in men, 
„ who are going to fight in defence of the proteftant 
„ religion." 

J\]r. Adclerly, which was the name of the other 
cnfign , had fat hitherto kicking his heels ancSIium- 
ming a tune, without feeming to liften to the d!f- 
courfe; he now anfwered, “ QMonfcur, onnepaile 
„ pas de la religion dans la guerre. ” “ Well faid^ 

„ Jack,” cries Northerton, if la religion was the 
„ only matter, the parfons fliould fight their own 
„ battles for me. ” 

“ I don’t know, gentlemen, ” fays Jones, “what 
„ may be your opinion; but I think no man can 
„ engage in a nobler caufe than that of his religion; 
„ and I have obferved in the little I have read of 
„ hillory, that no foldiers have fought fo bravely, 
„ as thofe who have been infpired with a religious 
„ zeal: for my own part, tho’ I love my king and 
„ country, Ihope, as well as any man in it, yet 
„ the protellant intereft is no fmall motive to my 
„ becoming a volunteer in the caufe. ” 
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Northerton now winked on Adderly, and whif- 
pered to him flily, “Smoke the prig, Adderly, 
„ fmoke him. ” Then turning to Jones, laid to 
him, “ I am very glad, Sir, you have chofen our 
„ regiment to be a volunteer in: for if our parfon 
,5 fliould at any time take a cup too much, I find 
„ you can fuppiy his place. 1 prefume. Sir, you 
„ have been at the univerfity; may I crave the 
„ favor to know what co^]ege?” 

“ Sir, ” anfwered Jones, “ fo far from havdng been 
„ at the univerfity, I ha\e even bad the advantage 
„ of yourfcif; for 1 was never at fcliooi. ” 

“ l^prefumed, ” cries the cnfign, only upon 
„ file information of your great learning — ” “ Oh! 
„ Sir,” anfwered Jqnes, “ it is .as impoflible for a 
„ man to know fomething without having been 
55 atfehool, as it is to have been atfehoo! and to 
,5 know nothing. ” 

“ Well faid, young volunteer,*” cnes the lieu¬ 
tenant; “ upon my word, Northerton, yoii had bet- 
„ ter let him alone, for he will be too hard for you. ” 

Northerton did not very well rclifh the farcafin 
of Jones ; but he thought the provocation was 
fcarce fufficient to juftify a blow, or a rafeal, or 
fcoundrel, which were the only repartees that 
fuggefted themfelves. He was, therefore, filent 
.It prefent; but refolved to take the firfl opportu¬ 
nity of returning the jeft by abufe. 
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It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give a 
toaft, as it is called; who could not refrain from 
mentioning his dear Sophia. This he did the more 
readily, as he imagined it utterly impoffible, that 
any one prefent fhould guefs the perfon he meant. 

But the lieutenant, who was the toaft-mafter, 
was not contented with Sophia only. He faid, 
lie muft have her fir-name; upon which Jones 
hefitated a little, and prefently after named Mifs 
Sophia Wcftern. Enfign Northerton declared he 
would not drink her health in the fame round 
with his own toaft, unlefs fomebody would vouch 
for her. “ I knew one Sophia Weftern,” fays he, 
„ that was lain-with by half the young fello\vs at 
„ Bath, and, perhaps, this is the fame woman.” 
Jones very folemnly affured him of the contrary; 
afferting that the young Lady he named was one 
of great falhion and fortune. “ Ay, ay, fays the 
enfign, “and fo file is; d-—n me it is the fame 
„ woman ; and i’ll hold half a dozen of Burgundy, 
„ Tom French of our regiment brings her into 
„ company with us at any tavern in Bridges-ftreet ” 
He then proceeded to defcribe her perfon exadJy, 
(for he had fcen her with her aunt) and concluded 
with faying, “ That her father bad a great eftate 
„ in Somerfetfliire. ” 

The tcndernefs of lovers can ill brook the leaft 
jefting with the names of their miftreffes. However, 
Jones, tho’ he had enough of the lover and of 
the Hero too in his difpofitiori, did not refent thefe 
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flanders as haftily as, perhaps, he ought to have 
done. To fay the truth, having feen but little of 
this kind of wit, he did not readily underftand it, 
and for a long time imagined Mr. Northerton had 
really miftaken his charmer for forae other. But 
now turning to the enfign with a ftern afped, he 
faid, “Pray, Sir, chufe forae other fubjed for 
„ your wit; for I promife you I will bear no jelling 
„ with this Lady’s charader. ” “ Jelling, ” cries the 
other, “ d — n me if ever I was more in earnell 
,, in my life. 'Tom French of our regiment had 
„ both her and her aunt at Bath. ” “ Then 1 
„ mull tell you in earnell,” cries .lones, “that 
„ you are one of the moll impudent rafcals upon 
„ earth.” 

He had no fooner fpoken thefe words, tlian 
the enfign, together with a volley of curfes, 
difeharged a* bottle full at the head of Jones, 
which hitting him a little above the right temple, 
brought him inftantly to the ground. 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to lie 
motionlefs before him , and blood beginning to 
flow pretty plentifully from his wound, began 
now to think of quitting the field of battle, where 
no more honor was to be gotten ; but the lieu¬ 
tenant interpofed , by lltepping before the door, ’ 
and thus cut off his retreat. 

Northerton was very importunate with the lieu¬ 
tenant for his liberty; urging tlie ill confequences 

of 
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of his ftay , afffing him what he could have 
done lefs! “ Zounds ! ” fays he, “I was but in jeft 
„ witli the fellow. I never heard any harm of 
„ Mifs Weftern in my life.” “Have not you?” 
faid the lieutenant, “ then you richly deferve to 
j, be hanged, as well for making fuch jefts, as for 
„ ufing fuch a weapon. You are my prifoncr, 
„ Sir; nor fliall you ftir from hence , till a proper 
„ guard comes to fecure you. ” 

Such an afeendant had our lieutenant over this 
enfigiv, that all that fervency of courage which 
had levelled our poor Hero with the floor, would 
fcarce have animated the faid enfign to have drawn 
his fword againll the lieutenant, had he then had 
one dangling at his fide; but all the fwords being 
hung up in the room , were, at the very begin¬ 
ning of the fray , fecured by the French officer. 
So that Mr. Northerton was obliged to attend the 
final iffue of this affair. 

The French gentleman and Mr. Adderly, at the 
defire of their commanding-officer, had railed up 
the body of Jones; but as they could perceive but 
little (if any) fign of life in him, they again let 
him fall. Adderly damning him for having blooded 
his waiftcoat; and the Frenchman declaring, “ Begat 
5, me no tufh the Englifeman, de mort, me ave 
„ heard de Englife ley, laV, what you call, hang 
„ up de man dat tufh him laft. ” 

When the good lieutenant applied himfelf to the 
\'OL. II. L 
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door, he applied himfelf llkewift to the bell ; 
and the drawer immediately attending, he difpatched 
him for a file of mufqueteers and a furgcon. Thefe 
commands, together with the drawer’s report of 
what he had himfelf feen, not only produced the 
foldiers, but prefently drew up the landlord of the 
houfe, his wife and fervants, and, indeed, every 
one elfe, who happened, at that time, to be in the inn. 

To defcribe every particular, and to relate the 
whole converfation of the enfuing fcene, is not 
within my power, unlefs I had forty pens, and 
could, at once, write with them all together, as the 
company now fpokc. The Reader mull, therefore, 
content himfelf with the moft remarkable incidents, 
and perhaps he may very well excufe the reft. 

The firft thing done was fecuring the body of 
Northerton, who being delivered into the cuftody 
of fix men with a corporal at their head, was by 
them conduded from a place which he was very 
willing to leave, but it was unluckily to a place 
whither he was very unwilling to go. To fay the 
truth , fo whimfical are the defircs of ambition , the 
very moment this youth had attained the above- 
mentioned honor , he would have been well con¬ 
tented to have retired to fome corner of the world, 
where thefameofitfhouldnever havereached h iscars. 

It furprifes us, and fo, perhaps, it may the 
Reader, that the lieutenant, a worthy and good 
man, fhould have applied his chief care, rather 
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to feture the offender, than to prefervc the life 
of the wounded perfon. We mention this obferv- 
ation , not with any view of pretending to account 
for fo odd a behaviour, but left fome critic fhould 
hereafter plume hiinfelf on difeovering it. We would 
hav^e thefe gentlemen know we can fee what is odd 
in characters as well as themfclves, but it is our 
bufinefs to relate facts as they are; which when 
we have done , it is the part of the learned and 
fagacious Reader to confuJt that original book of 
nature, whence every palfage in our work is tran- 
feribed, though we quote not always the particular 
page for its authority. 

The company which now arrived were of a 
different difpofition. T hey fufpended their curiofity 
concerning the perfon of the enfign, till they fl)ould 
fee him hereafter in a more engaging attitude. At 
prefent, their whole concern and attention were 
employed about the bloody objeCl on the floor; 
which being placed upright in a chair, foon began 
to difeover fome fymptoms of life and motion. 
Thefe w'ere no fooner perceived by the company 
(for Jones was, at flrft, generally concluded to be 
dead) than they all fell at once to preferibing lor 
him ; for as none of the phyfical order was prefent, 
every one there took that office upon hinu 

Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the whole 
room ; but unluckily there was no operator at 
hand : every one then cry’d, “ Call the barber ; ” 

but none ftirred a ftep. Several cordials were- 

L 
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likewife prefcribed in the fame ineffedive manner; 
till the landlord ordered up a tankard of his ftrong 
beer, with a toaft, which he kiid was the beft cordial 

* f * 

in England. 

The perfon principally afliftant on this occafion, 
.indeed the only one who did any fer\dce, or feemed 
likely to do any, was the Landlady. She cut ofl 
fome of her hair, and applied it to the wound to 
ftop the blood. She fell to chafing the youth’s 
temples with her hand; and having exprcft great 
contempt for her hufband’s prefcription of beer, flie 
difpatched one of her maids to her own clofet for 
a bottle of brandy, of which, a.*^ foon as it was 
brought, £he prevailed upon Jones, who was juft 
returned to his fenfes, to drink a very large and 
plentiful draught. 

Soon afterwards arrived the furgeon, who hav¬ 
ing viewed the wound, having fhaken his head , 
and blamed every thing which was done, ordered 
his patient inflantly to bed; in which place, we 
think proper to leave him fome time to his repofe, 
and fliall here, therefore, put an end to this Cliapter. 
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Containing the great Jddrefs of the Landlady ,* the great 
Learning of a Surgeon, and the folid Skill in Cafuijiry 
of the worthy Lieutenant. 

Wh E N the *wounded man was carried to 
his bed, and the houfe began again to clear up from 
the hurry which this accident had occafioned; the 
landlady thus addreffed the commanding officer; 
,, I am afraid , Sir , faid ffie, this young man did 
„ ]iot behave himfelf as well as he fliould do to 
,, your Honors; and if he had been killed, I fup- 
„ pole he had had but his defarts; to be fure, 
„ when gentlemen admit inferior parfons into their 
„ company, they oft to keep their diftance; but, 
„ as my lirfl hufband ufed to fay, few of ‘em know 
„ how to do it For my own part, I am fure, I 
„ fliould not have fuffered any fellows to include 
„ themfelves into gentlemen’s company : but I thoft 
„ he had been an officer himfelf, till the ferjeant told 
„ me he was but a recruit ” 


“ Landlady,” anfwered the lie.utenant, “ you 
miftake the whole matter. The young man 
behaved himfelf extremely well, and is, I be¬ 
lieve, a much better gentleman than the enfign, 
who abufed him. If the young fellow dies, 
the man who ftruck him will have moft reafon 
to be forry for it: lor the regiment will get 
rid of a very troublefome fellow, who is a 
fcandal to the army ; and if he efcapes from 

L 3 
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5, the hands of jufticc, blame roe, Madam, that’s 
„ all.” 

“ Ay? ay! good lack-a-day ! ” faid the land¬ 
lady , “ who could have thoft it ? Ay , ay, ay , 
„ I am fatisfied your Honor will fee juftice done; and 
„ to be fure it oft to be to every one. Gcntle- 
„ men oft not to kill poor folks without anfwering 
j, for it. A poor man has a foul to be faved as 
„ well as his betters.” 

“ Indeed, Madam, ” faid the lieutenant, you do 
„ the volunteer wrong ; I dare fwear he is more 
„ of a gentleman than the officer.” 

“ Ay,’’cries the landlady, “ why look you there 
„ now: well, my firft hulband was a wife man; 
,5 he ufed to fay, you can’t always know the in- 
„ fide by the outfide. Nay, that might have been 
„ well enough too: for I never faw’d him till he 
„ was all over blood. Who would have thoft it ? 
„ mayhap, fome young gentleman crolfed in love. 
„ Good lack-a-day ! if he Ihould die, what a con- 
„ cern it would be to his parents ! Why fure the 
„ devil muft poffefs the wicked wretch to do fuch 
5, an ad. .To be fure, he is a fcandal to the army, 
„ as your Honor fays: for moll of the gentlemen of 
3, the army that ever I faw, are quite different fort 
5, of people, and look as if they would fcorn to 
„ fpill any Chriftian blood as much as any men , 
5, 1 mean , that is, in a civil Way, as my firft huf- 
„ band ufed to fay. To be fure, when they come 
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„ into the wars , there muft be bloodfhed ; but that 
„ they are not to be blamed for. The more of 
„ our enemies they kill there, the better ; and 1 
„ wifli with all my heart, they could kill every* 
„ mother's fon of.them.” 

“ O fie ! Madam, ” faid the lieutenant frailing, 
ja All is rather too bloody-minded a wifh. ” 

“ Not at all, Sir,” anfwered flie, “ I am not 
„ at all bloody-minded , only to our enemies, and 
„ there’s no harm in that. To be fure it is natural 
„ for ns to wifli our enemies dead, that the wais 
„ may be at an end, and our taxes be lowered; 
„ for it is a dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why 
„ now there is above forty {hillings for window- 
„ lights, and yet we have ftopt up all we could; 
„ we have almoft blinded the houfe I am fure. 
„ Says I to the excifcman , fays 1 , I think you oft 
„ to favor us, I am fure we are very good friends 
„ to the government; and fo we are for fartain: 
„ for we pay a mint of money to 'urn. And yet 
„ I often think to myfelf, the government does not 
„ imagine itfelf more obliged to us, than to thofe 
„ that don’t pay um a farthing. Ay, ay; it is the 
„ way of the world. ” 

She was proceeding in this manner, when .the 
furgeon entered the room. The lieutenant imme¬ 
diately alked how his patient did? But he refolved 
him only by faying , “ Better, I' believe, than 

he would have been by this time, if I had not 
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„ been called; and even as it is, perhaps, it 
,j would have been lucky if I could have been 
„ called fooner. ” “ I hope, Sir, ” faid the lieute¬ 
nant, “ the flcull is not fradured. ” “ Hum,” cries 
the furgeon , “ fradures are no^ always the moft 
„ dangerous fymptoms. Contufions and lacerations 
„ are often attended with worfe phaenomena, and 
„ with more fatal confequences than fradures. Peo- 
„ pie who know nothing of the matter conclude , 
„ if the lkullisnotfradured,allis well; whereas,! had 
j, rather fee a man’s fkuII broke alltopiecesithanfome 
„ contufions I have met with. ” “ I hopefays the 
lieutenant, “ there are not fuch fymptoms here. ” 
,5 Symptoms,” anfwered the furgeon, “ are not al- 
„ ways regular nor conftant. I have known very 
„ unfavorable fymptoms in the morning change 
5, to favorable ones at noon, and return to unfa- 
„ vorable again at night Of wounds, indeed, it 
,5 is rightly and truly faid, 'Nemo repentc fnit turpiji- 
„ mus. I was once, I remember, called to a patient, 
„ who had received a violent contufion in his Tibia, 
5, by which the exterior Cutis was hacerated, fo 
„ that there was a profufe fanguinary difcharge ; 
„ and the interior membranes were fo divellicated, 
„ that the Os or bone very plainly appeared through 
„ the aperture of the Vulnus or wound. Some febrile 
„ fymptoms intervening at the fan^e time, (for the 
,5 pulfe was exuberant and indicated much phle- 
„ botomy) J apprehended an immediate mortifi- 
5, cation.j^jnp prevent which , I prefently made a 
55 large onfice in the vein of the left arm, whence 
55 I drew twenty ounces of blood; which I expeded 
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„ to have found extremely fizy and glutinous, or 
„ indeed coagulated, as it is in pleuritic complaints; 
„ but, to my furprifc, it appeared rofy and florid, 
,5 and its confiftency differed little from the blood 
,, of thofe in perfect health. 1 then applied a fo- 
„ mentation to the part, which highly anfwcred the 
„ intention, and after three or four times drefflng, 
„ the wound began to difeharge a thick Pus or 
„ matter, by which means the cohcfion — but per- 
„ haps I do not make rayfelf perfedlly well under- 
„ flood. ” No reallyanfwered the lieutenant, “ I 
„ cannot fay I underftand a fyllable.” “ Well, Sir,” 
faid the furgeon , “ then I fliall not tire your pa- 
„ tience; in ihort, within fix weeks, my patient 
„ was able to walk upon his legs, as perfedly as 
„ he could have done before he received the con- 
„ tufion. ” I wifli. Sir,” faid the lieutenant, 
„ you would be fo kind only to inform me, whe- 
„ ther the wound this young gentleman has had the 
„ misfortune to receive is likely to prove mortal?” 
„ Sir,” anfwered the furgeon, “ to fay whether 
„ a wound will prove mortal or not at firft drefs- 
5, ing, would be very weak and foolilh prefump- 
„ tion: we are all mortal , and fymptoms often 
„ occur in a cure which the greatefl of our pro- 
„ feflion could never forefee.” — But do you 
„ think him in danger?” fays the other. “In dan- 
,, ger! ay, furely,” cries the dodor, “ who is 
„ there among us, who in the moft perfed health 
„ can be faid not to be in danger ? Can a man, 
„ therefore, with fo bad a wound as this be faid 
j, to be out of danger? All I can fay, at prefent, 
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„ is, that it is well I was called as I was, and 
,5 perhaps it would have been better if I had been 
„ caJlecl fooner. I will fee him again early in the 
„ morning, and in the mean time let him be kept 
„ extremely quiet, and drink liberally of water- 
„ gruel.” “ Won’t you allow him fack-whey,” 
faid the landlady? " Ay, ay, fack-whey,” cries 
the dodor, “ if you will, provided it be very 
„ fmall. ” “ And a littfe chicken-broth too , ” 

„ added fhe ? ” — “ Yes, yes , chicken-broth ,” 
faid the dodor , “ is very good.” “ May’nt I make 
„ him fome jellies too?” faid the landlady, “Ay, 
„ ay,” anfwered the dodor, “jellies are very good 
„ for wounds, for they promote cohefion.” And 
indeed, it was lucky fhe had not named foop or 
high fauces, for the dodor would have complied, 
rather than have loft the cuftom of the houfe. 

The dodor was no fooner gone, than the land¬ 
lady began to trumpet forth his fame to the lieu¬ 
tenant, who had not, from their fhort acquaintance, 
conceived quite fo favorable an opinion of his 
phyfical abilities, as the good woman, and all the 
neighbourhood entertained; and perhaps very rightly 
for though I am afraid the dodor was a little of 
a coxcomb , he might be neverthelefs very much 
of a furgeon. 

The lieutenant having colleded from the learned 
difcourfe of the furgeon, that Mr. Jones was in 
great danger, gave orders for keeping Mr. Norther- 
ton under a very ftrid guard , intending in the 
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morning to attend him to a juftice of peace, and to 
commit the condudling the troops to Glocefter to 
tlie French lieutenant, who , tho’ he could neither 
read, write, nor fpeak any language, was, how¬ 
ever, a good officer. 

In the evening our commander fent a meffagc 
to Mr. Jones, tliat if a vifit would not be trouble- 
fome he would wait on him. This civility was 
\ er^ kindly and thankfully received by Jones, and 
the lieutenant accordingly went up to his room, 
where he found the wounded man much better 
than he expecled; nay, Jones allured his friend, 
that if he had not received exprefs orders to the 
contrary from the furgeon, he fliould have got 
up long ago: for he appeared to himfelf to be as 
well as ever, and felt no other inconvenience fro* 
his wound but an extreme forenefs on that fide of 
his head. 

I fliould be v'ery glad,” quoth the lieutenant, 
5, that you was as well as you fancy yourfelf : for 
„ then you would be able to do yourfelf juft.ice 
„ immediately; for when a matter can’t be made 
„ up, as in a cafe of a blow, the fooner you taike 
him out the better; but I am afraid you think 
„ yourfelf better than you are, and he would have 
„ too much advantage over you.” 

“ I’ll try, however, ” anfwered Jones, “ if you 
„ pleafe, and will be fo kind to lend me a fword: 
‘55 for I have none here of my own.” 
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“ My fword is heartily at your fervice, my 
„ dear boy, ” cries the lieutenant, kifling him, 
„ you are a brave lad,«I love your fpirit; but I 
„ fear your ftrength : for iuch a blow, and fo much 
„ lofs of blood, muft have very much weakened 
jj you; and tho’you feel no want of ftrength in 
55 your bed, yet you moft probably would after 
„ a thruft or two. I can’t confent to your taking 
„ him out to-night; but I hope you will be able 
5, to come up with us before we get many Bays 
5, march advance; and I give you my honor you 
55 fliall havefatisfadion, or the man who has injured 
„ you lhan’t ftay in our regiment.” 

“ I wifh, ” faid Jones, “ it was polfible to decide 
5, this matter to-night: now you have mentioned 
H it to me, I ftiall not be able to reft. ” 

“ O never think of it,” returned the other, “ a 
„ few days will make no difference. The wounds 
,5 of honor are not like thofe in your body. They 
5, fuffer nothing by the delay of cure. It will be 
„ altogether as well for you, to receive fatisfacTon 
55 a week hence as now. ” 

But fuppofe, ” hiys .lones, “ I fhould grow 
5, worfe, and die of the confequences of my pre- 
55 fent wound. ” 

" Then your honor,” anfwered the lieutenant, 
55 will require no reparation at all. I myfelf 
55 will do juftice to your character, and will teftify 
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.5 to the world your intention to have aded pro- 
„ perly if you had recovered. ” 

“ Still,” replied Jones, “ I am concerned at the 
„ delay. 1 am almoft afraid to mention it to you 
„ who are afoldier; but tho’I have been a very wild 
„ young fellow, ftill in my moll ferious moments, 
„ and at the bottom, I am really a Chriftian. ” 

“ So am I too, I airure you, ” faid the officer; 
„ and fo zealous a one, that 1 was pleal’ed with 
„ you at dinner for taking up the caufe of your re- 
„ ligion ; and Iain a little offended with you, now, 
„ young gentleman, that you fhould exprefs a fear 
,, of decl.aring your faith before any one. ” 

“ But how terrible muft it be,” cries Jones, “to 
„ any one who is really a Chriftian , to cherifli 
„ malice in his breaft, in oppofition to the com- 
„ mand of him who has exprefsly forbid it ? How 
„ can I bear to do this on a lick-bed? Or how 
,j fhall I make up my account, with fuch an article 
„ as, this in my bofom againft me ? ” 

“ Why I believe there is fuch a commancj, ” 
cries the lieutenant ; “ but a man of honor 

,, can’t keep it. And you muft be a man of 
„ honor , if you will be in the army. I re- 
5, member I once put the cafe to our chaplain 
15 over a bowl of punch, and he confelTed there 
„ was much difficulty in it ; but faid , he hoped 
,5 there might be a latitude granted to foldiers 
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55 in this one inflance; and to be fure it is our duty 
55 to hope fo: for who would bear to live without 
5, his honor? No, no, my dear boy, be a good 
55 Chriftian as long as you live; but be a man of 
5, honor too, and never put up an affront; not 
55 all the books, nor all the parfons in the world, 
„ fliall ever perfuade me to that. I love my re- 
,5 ligion very well, but I love my honor more. 
55 There muft be fome miftake in the wording the 
,5 text, or in the tranflation, or in the underftanding 
„ it, or fomewhere or other. But however that 
„ be, a man muft run the rilk, for he muft 
„ preferve his honor. So compofe yourfeif tofeight, 
,5 and I promife you, you fliall have an opportunity 
„ of doing yourfeif juftice. ” Here he gave Jones a 
hearty bufs, fliook him by the hand, and took 
his leave. 


But tho’ the lieutenant’s reafoning was very 
fatisfadory to himfelf, it was not entirely fo to his 
friend. Jones therefore having revolved this matter 
much in his thoughts, at laft came to a refolution, 
which the Reader will find in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

A moji dreadful Chapter indeedi and which few Readers 
ought to venture upon in an Evening, efptcially when 
alone. 

Jones fwallowed a large mefs of chicken, or 
rather cock, broth, with a very good appetite, as 
indeed he would have done the cock it was made 
of, \Vlth a pound of bacon into the bargain; and 
now, finding in hirafelf no deficiency of either 
health or fpirit, he rcfolved to get up and feck 
his Cliffy. 

But firfl he fent for the ferjeant, who was his 
firft acquaintance among thefe military gentlemen. 
Unluckily that worthy officer having, in a literal 
fenfe, taken his fill of liquor, had been fome 
time retired to his bolfter, where he was fnoring 
fo loud, that it was not eafy to convey a noife 
in at his ears capable of drowning that which iffued 
from his noflrilj^. 

However, as .lones perfifled in his defire of feeing 
him, a vociferous drawer at length found means 
to tliftt’ri> his flumbers, and to acquaint him with 
tiie mcflage. Of which the ferjeant was no fooner 
made feniiblc, than he arofe from his bed, and 
having his clothes already on, immediately attend¬ 
ed. Jones did not think fit to acquaint the ferjeant 
with his defign , tliough he might have done it with 
great fafety; for the haiberdier was himfelf a man 
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of honor, and had killed his man. He would there¬ 
fore have faithfully kept this fecret, or indeed any 
other which no reward was publifeed for difeo- 
vering. But as Jones knew not thefe virtues in 
fo Ihort an acquaintance,, his caution was perhaps 
prudent and commendable enough. 

He began therefore by acquainting the feijeant 
that now he was entered into the army, he was 
alhamed of being without what was perhaps tlfe moft 
neceffary implement of a foldier, namely, a fword; 
adding, that he fhould be infinitely obliged to him 
if he could procure one. “ For which, ” he , 
3, I will give you any reafonable price. Nor do I 
5, infift upon its being filver-hiked , only a good 
„ blade, and fuch as meCy become a foldier’s thigh. ” 

Theferjeant, who well knew what had happened, 
and had heard that Jones was in a very dangerous 
condition, immediately concluded, from fuch a 
meflage, at fuch a time of night, and from a man 
in fuch a fituation, that he was light-headed. Now 
as he had his wit (to ufe that word in its common 
figniftcation ) always ready , he bethought himfelf 
of making his advantage of this humor in the fick 
man. ‘‘ Sif, ” fays he, “I believe I can fit you. I 
„ have a moft excellent piece of fluff by me. It is 
„ not indeed filver-hilted, which, as you fay, 
„ does not become a foldier; but the handle is 
,5 decent enough , and the blade one of the 
,5 beft in Europe. — It is a blade that — a blade 
^ that— In fhort, I will fetch it you^this inftant 

and 
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„ and you fllall fee it and handle it. — I am glad 
55 to fee your Honor fo well with ail my heart.” 

Being inftantly returned with the fword, he 
delivered it to Jones, who took it and drew it; 
and then told the feijeant it would do very well; 
and bid him name his price. 

The ferjeant now began to harangue in praife 
of his goods. “ He faid, ” (nay he fwore very 
heartily) “ that the blade was taken from a French 
,5 officer of very high rank, at the battle of Det- 
,5 tinmen. I took it myfelf, ” fays he, “from his 
5, fide 5 after I had knocked him o’ the head. The 
„ hilt was a golden one. That I fold to one of 
55 our fine gentlemen; for there are fome of them, 
35 an’t pleafe your Honor, who value the hilt of 
55 a fword more than the blade. ” 

Here the other flopped him, and begged him to 
name a price. The ferjeant, who thought Jones 
abfolutely out of his fenfes, and very pear his 
end , ^was afraid, left he ffiould injure his family 
by alking too little. — However, after a moment’s 
hefitation , he contented himfelf with naming 
twenty guineas , and fwore he would not fell it 
for lefs to his own brother. 

“ Twenty guineas!” fays Jones, in the utmoft 
furprife, “ fure you think I am mad, or that I never 
55 faw a fword in my life. Twenty guineas in- 
„ deed! I did not imagine vou would endeavour 
VoL. n. ' lYt 
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„ to hnpofe upon me. — Here, take the fword — 
„ no, now 1 think on\, I wifi keep it myfelf, 
„ and fhow it your officer in the morning, ac- 
„ quainting him, at the fame time, what a price 
55 you afked me for it ” 

The ferjeant, as we have faid, had always his 
wit (in Jenfu pr<tdiEio ) about him, and now plainly 
faw that Jones was not in the condition he had 
apprehended him to be ; he now, therefore, coun¬ 
terfeited as great furprife as the other had fliown, 
and faid, “ 1 am certain, Sir, I have not alked 
„ you fo much out of the way. Befides you 
„ are to confider, it is the only fword I have, and 
„ I muft run the rilk of my officer’s difplcafure, 
„ by going without one myfelf. And truly, putting 
„ all this together, I don’t think twenty Ihiliings 
3, was fo much out of the way. ” 

“ Twenty fliillings;” cries Jones, “why you 
„ juft now afked me twenty guineas. ” “ How ! ” 
„ cries‘the ferjeant — ” Sure your Honor muft 
y, have miftaken me ; or elfe I miftook myfelf —• 
„ and indeed I am but half awake. —■ Twenty 
„ guineas indeed! no wonder your Honor flew 
„ into fuch a paffion , I fay twenty guineas too — 
„ No, no, I meant twenty fliillings, I aflure you. 
„ And when your Honor comes to confider every 
„ thing, I hope you will not think that fo extra- 
3, vagant a price. It is indeed true, you may buy 
„ a weapon which looks as well for lefs money. 
„ But—” 
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Here Jones interrupted him, faying, “ I will be 
„ fo far from making any words with you, that 
,j I will give you a {billing more than your de- 
„ mand. ” He then gave him a guinea, bid him 
return to his bed, and wiihed him a good march; 
adding, he hoped to overtake them before the 
divifion reached Worcefter. 

The fcrjeant very civilly took his leave, fully 
fatisfied with his merchandife, and not a little 
pleafed with his dextrous recovery from that falfe 
ftep into which his opinion of the fick man’s ligbt- 
hcadednefs had betrayed him. 

As foon as the ferjeant was departed, Jones 
rofe from his bed, and dreffed himfelf entirely, 
putting on even his coat, which, as its color was 
white, fiiowed very vifibly the ftreams of blood 
which had flowed down it; and now, having 
grafped his new purchafed fword in his hand, he 
was going to iffue forth , when the thought of 
what he was about to undertake laid fuddenly 
hold of him, and he began to refleft that in a few 
minutes he might poffibly deprive a human being 
of life, or might lofe his own. “ Very well, ” faid 
he, “ and in what caufe do I venture my life? 
„ Why, in that of my honor. And who is this 

human being ? A rafcal who has injured and 
5, infulted me without provocation. But is not 
„ revenge forbidden by Heaven? — Yes, but it 
„ is enjoined by the world. Well, but fliall I 
„ obey the W’orld in oppofition to the exprefs 
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„ commands of Heaven? Shall I incur the divine 
„ difpleafure rather than be called — Ha — Co- 
„ ward —■ Scoundrel ? — I’ll think no more ; I 
„ am refolved, and muft light him. ” 

The clock had now llruck twelve, and ever ^ 
one in the houfe were in their beds, except the 
centinel who flood to guard Northerton , when 
Jones foftly opening his door , ilfued forth in 
purfuitof his enemy, of whofe place of confinement 
he had received a perfect defeription from the 
drawer. It is not e^fy to conceive a much more 
tremendous figure than he now exhibited. He 
had on, as we have faid, a light-colored coat, 
covered with flreanis of blood. His face, which 
miffed that very blood, as well as twenty ounces 
more drawn from him by the furgeon , was pallid. 
Round his head was a quantity of bandage, not 
unlike a turban. In the right hand he carried a 
fword, and in the left a candle. So that the 
bloody Banquo was not worthy to be comj)ared 
to him. In faeff, I believe a more dreadful ap¬ 
parition was never laifed in a church-yard, nor 
in the imagination of any good people met in a 
winter evening over a chriflnias lire in Somerfetfliire. 

When the centinel firfl faw our Hero approach, 
his hair began gently to lift up his grenadier’s cap; 
and in the fame inllant his knees fell to blows 
with each other. Prefently his whole body was 
feized with worfe than an ague fit. He then fired 
his piece, and fell flat on his face. 
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Whether fear or courage was the occafion of 
his firing, or whether he took aim at the objed of 
his terror, I cannot fay. If he did , however, he 
had the good fortune to mifs his man. 

Jones feeing the fellow fall, gueffed the caufe of 
his fright, at which he could not forbear fmiling, 
not in the leaft reflcding on the danger from which 
he had jiifl efcaped. He then paflfed by the fellow, 
who flill continued in the pofturc in which he fell, 
and entered the room where Northerton, as he had 
heard, was confined. Here ,^i a folitary fituation, 
he found — an empty cpiart-pot ftanding on the 
tabic, on which foine beer being fpilt, it looked 
as if the room had lately been inhabited j but at 
prefent it was entirely vacant. 

Jones then apprehended it might lead to fome 
other apartment; but, upon fearching all round 
it, he could perceive no other door than that at 
which he entered, and where the centinel had 
been polled. He then proceeded to call Norther- 
ton fcN'cral times, by his name; but no one an- 
fwered; nor did this ferve to any other purpofc 
than to confirm tlie centinel in his terrors, who 
w'as now convinced that the volunteer was dead of 
his wounds, and that his ghofl was come in fearch 
of the murderer : he now lay in all the agonies of 
horror, and 1 wifii, with all my heart, fome of 
thofe aclors, who are hereafter to reprefent a man 
frightened out of his wits , had feen him, that 
they might be taught to copy nature inftead of 
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performing feveral antic tricks and geftures , for 
the entertainment and applaufe of the galleries. 

Perceiving the bird was flown, at leaft defpair- 
ing to find him , and rightly apprehending that 
the report of the firelock would alarm the whole 
houfe, our Hero now blew out his candle, and 
gently ftole back again to his chamber, and to his 
bed : whither he would not have been able to 
have gotten undifcovcred, had any other perfon 
been on the fame flair-cafe, fave only one gentle¬ 
man who was conned to his bed by the gout; 
for before he could reach the door to his chamber, 
the hall where the centinel had been polled, was 
half full of people, fome in their fliirts, and others 
not half dreft, all very earnellly inquiring of each 
other, what was the matter? 

The foldier was now found lying in the fame 
place and pofture in which we juft, before left 
him. Several immediately applied themfelvcs to 
raife him, and fome concluded him dead: but 
they prefently faw their millake; for he not only 
flrugglcd with thofe who laid their hands on him, 
but fell a roaring like a bull. In reality, he imagin¬ 
ed fo many fpirits or devils w'cre handling him; 
for his imagination being polfelfed with tl.c horror 
of an apparition, converted every objed he faw 
or felt, into nothing but ghofls and fpedres. 

At length he was overpowered by numbers, 
and got upon his legs; when candles being brought, 
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and feeing two or three of his comrades prefent, 
he came a little to himfelf; but when they afked 
him what was the matter ? he anfwered, “ I am 
„ a dead man, that’s all, I am a dead man. I 
„ can’t recover it. I have feen him.-” “ What 
„ haft thou feen , Jack ? ” fays one of the foldiers. 
„ Why , I have feen the young volunteer that 
„ was killed yefterday. ” He then imprecated the 
moft heavy curfes on himfelf, if he had not feen 
the volunteer, all over blood, vomiting fire out 
of his mouth and noftrils, p:ifs by him into the 
chamber were enfign Northerton was/•and then 
feizing the cnfign by the tliroat, fly away with 
him in a clap of thunder. 

This rcLation met with a gracious receppon from 
the audience. /Vli the women prefent believ^ed it 
firmly, and prayed Heaven to defend them from 
murder. Amongft the men too, many had faith in 
the ftory; but others turned it into derifion and 
ridicule; and a ferjeant, who was prefent, anfwered 
very coolly: “ Young man, you will hear more of 
„ this for going to fleep,and dreaming on your poft.” 

The foldier replied, “ You may punifli me if you 
„ pleafe; but I was as broad awake as I am now; 
„ and the devil carry me away, as he has the enfign, 
„ if 1 did not fee the dead man, as I tell you, with 
,3 eyes as big and as fiery as two large flambeaux.” 

The commander of the forces , and the com¬ 
mander of the houfc, were both now arrived: for 
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the former being awake at the time, and hearing 
the centinel fire his piece, thought it his duty to 
rife immediately, though he had no great apprehen- 
fions of any naifchief; whereas the apprehenfions 
of the latter were much greater, left her fp'oons 
and tankards fhould be upon the march, without 
having received any fuch orders from her. 

Our poor centinel, to whom the fight of this 
officer was not much more welcome than the 
apparition, as he thought it, which he had fceii 
before, a^in related the dreadful ftory, and with 
many additions of blood and fire: but he had the 
misfortune to gain no credit with cither of the la ft 
mentioned perfons; for the officer, tho’ a very 
religious man, was free from all terrors of this kind; 
befides, having fo lately left .lones in the condition 
we have feen , he had no fufpicion of liis being 
dead. As for the landlady, tho’ not over religious, 
fhe had no kind of averfion to the dodrinc of 
fpirits; but there was a circumftance in the tale 
which fhe well knew to be falfe, as we fhall in¬ 
form the Reader prefently. 

But whether Northerton was carried away in 
thunder or fire, or in whatever other manner, 
he was gone; it was now certain, that his body 
was no longer in cuftody. Upon this occafion , 
the lieutenant formed a conclufion not very dif¬ 
ferent from what the ferjeant is juft mentioned to 
have made before, and immediately ordered the 
centinel to be taken prifoner. So that, by a ftrange 
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reverfe of fortune, { tho’ not very uncommon in 
a military life) the guard became the guarded. 

CHAP. XV. 

The Conclusion of the foregoing adventure. 

Bf.SIDES the fufpicion of fleep , the lieutenant 
harbored another, and worfe doubt againft the 
poor centinel, and this was that of treachery: 
for as he believed not one fyllable of the apparition, 
fo he imagined the \vhole to be an invention, formed 
only to impofc upon him, and that the fellow had, 
in reality, been bribed by Northerton'to let him 
efcape. And this he imagined tlie ratlier, as the 
fright appeared to him the more unnatural in one 
who had the charatfler of as brave and bold a man 
as any in the regiment, having been in feV’eral 
adions, having received feveral wounds, and, in 
a word, having behaved himfelf always like a good 
and valiant foldier. 

That the Reader, therefore, may not conceive 
the leaf!; ill opilfcon of fuch a perfon, we fliaJl 
not delay a moment in refeuing his character from 
the imputation of this guilt. 

Mr. Northerton then, as we have before ob- 
ferved, was. fully fatisfied with the glory which 
he had obtained from this action. He had, per¬ 
haps, feen, or heard, orguefTcd, that envy is apt 
to attend fame,. Not that I would here inlinuate 
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that he was heathcnifiily inclined to believe in, or' 
to worfhip, the goddefs Nemefis; for, in faft, I 
am convinced he never heard of her name. He 
was, befidcs, of an adlive difpofition, and had a 
great antipathy to thofe clofe winter quarters in the 
caftle of Glocefter, for which a juftice of peace 
might poflibly give him a billet. Nor was he 
moreover free from forae uneafy meditations on a 
certain wooden edifice, which I forbear to name, 
in conformity to the opinion of mankind, who, I 
think, rather ought to honor than to be afliamed of 
this building, as it is, or at lead might be made, 
of more benefit to fociety than alraoft any other 
public eredlion. In a word, to hint at no more 
rcafons for his condud, JMr. Northerton was de- 
firous of departing that evening, and nothing re. 
mained for him but to contrive the Quomodo, 
which appeared to be a matter of fome difficulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though fomewhat 
crooked in his morals, was perfedly ftraight in his 
perfon, which was extremely ftrong and well 
made. His face too was accounted handfome by 
the generality of women, for M>was broad and 
ruddy, with tolerably good teeth. Such charms 
did not fail making an impreffion on my landlady, 
who had no little reliffi for this kind of beauty. 
She had, indeed, a real compaffiou for the young 
man ; and hearing from the furgeon that affair.s 
were like to go ill with the volunteer, fliefufpeded 
they might hereafter wear no benign afpedt with 
the enfign. Having obtained, therefore, leave to 
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make him a vifit, and finding him in a very me¬ 
lancholy mood, which file confiderably heightened, 
by telling him there were fcarce any hopes of the 
volunteer’s lile, Ihe proceeded to throw forth fome 
hints, which the other readily and eagerly taking up,^ 
they foon came to a right^underflanding; and it 
was at length agreed, that the enfign fliould, 
at a certain fignal, afeend the 'chimney, which 
communicating very foon with that of the kitchen, 
he might there again let himfelf down; for which 
file would give him an opportunity, by keeping 
the coaft clear. 

But left our Readers of a different complexion, 
fliould take this occafion of too haftily condemning 
all compafllon as a folly, and pernicious to fociety, 
we think proper to mention another particular, 
which might polfibly have fome little fliare in this 
adion. I'he enfign happened to be at this time 
poffeffed of the fum of fifty pounds, which did 
indeed belong to the whole company; for the c.ap- 
taia having quarrelled with las lieutenant, had 
intrufted the payment of his company to the enfign. 
'I'his money , hawct’cr , he thought proper to de- 
pofit in my landlady’s hand, polfibly by way of 
bail or fecurity that he would hereafter appear and 
anfwer to the charge againft him ; but whatever 
were the conditions, certain it is, that flie had the 
money, and the enfign his* liberty. 

The Reader may, perhaps, exped from the com- 
paffionate temper of this good woman, that when 
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fhc faw the poor centitiel taken prifoner for a 
fad of which fhe knew him innocent, flie fhould 
immediately have interpofed in his*behalf; but 
whether it fhe had already exhaufted all her 
companion in the above-mentioned inftance, or 
that the features of this fellow, though not very 
dift'erent from thofe of the enfign, could not radb 
it, I will not detfcrmine ; but fo far from being an 
advocate for the prefent prifoner, fhe urged his 
guilt to his officer, declaring with uplifted eyes 
and hands that fhe would not have had any con¬ 
cern in the cfcape of a murderer for all the world. 

Every thing w.is now once more quiet; and moft 
of the company returnefl again totheirbeds; but the 
landlady, either from fhc natural adivity of her 
difpofition, or from her fear for her plate,^having 
no propenfity to fieep, prev ailed with the officers’, 
as they were to march within little more than an hour, 
to fpend that time with her over a bowl of punch. 

Jones had lain awake all this while, and had 
heard great part of the hnny and buftle that had 
paffed, of which he had now fome curiofity to 
know the particulars. He therefore applied to his 
bell, which he rung at leafl twenty times without 
any effect; for my landlady was in fnch high mirth 
with her comjiany, that no clapper could be hearri 
there but her own, and the drawer and chamber¬ 
maid , who where fitting together in the kitchen 
( for neither durft he fit up, nor file lie in bed 
alone) the more they heard the bell ring, the more 
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they were frightened , and, as it were, nailed 
down in their places. 

At Jail, at a lucky interval of chit, the found 
reached the ears of our good huidlady, who pre- 
fently fent foith her fmmnons, which both her 
fervants iiiftaiuly obeyed. “ Joo,” fays the Miftrefs, 

don’t you hear the ^gentleman’s bell ring ? why 
„ don’t you go up?” “ It is not my bufinefs, 
anfwercd the drawer, “ to wait upon the chambers. 
„ It is Betty chambermaid's! ” '•‘If you come to 
„ that, ” anfwered the maid , “ it is not my bufinefs 
„ to wait upon gentlemen. I haN e done it, indeed, 
„ fometimes; but the devil fetch me if ever I do 
„ again, fmee you make your preambles about it. ” 
The bell Hill ringing violently , their Miftrefs fell 
into a paftion, and fworc, if the drawer did not go 
up immediately, fife would turn him away that 
\ cry morning. “If you do. Madam,’’fays he, 
“ I can’t help it. I won’t do another fervant’s 
,, bufinefs. ” She then applied herfelf to the maid, 
and endeavoured to prevail by gentle means; but 
all in vain, Betty was as inflexible as Joo. Both 
iufifted it was not their bufinefs, and they would 
not do it. 

The lieutenant then fell a laughing, and faid, 
„ Come, I will put an end to this contentionand 
then turning to the fervants, commended them for 
their refolution, m neither giving up the point; 
but added, he was fure, if one would confent to 
go, the otlier would. To which propofal they 
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both agreed in an inftant, and accordingly went 
up very lovingly and dole together. When they 
were gone, the lieutenant appealed the wrath of 
the landladyffcy fatisfying her why they were both 
fo unvwijling to go alone. 

They returned foon after, and acquainted their 
Miftrefs, that the fick gentleman was fo far from 
being dead, that he fpoke as heartily as if he was 
well; and that he gave his fervice to the captain, 
and fhould be very glad of the favor of feeing 
him before he marched. 

The good lieutenant immediately complied with 
his defires, and fitting down by his bedlide, ac¬ 
quainted him with the fcene which had happened 
below, concluding with his intention to make an 
example of the centincl. 

Upon this, Jones related to him the whole truth 
and earnellly begged him not to punifli the poor 
foldier, “who, I am confident, ” fays be, “ is 
„ as innocent of the enfign’s efcape, as he is of 
„ forging any lie, or of endeavouring to impofe 
„ on you. ” 

The lieutenant hefitated a few moments, and 
then anfwered: “ Why, as you have cleared the 
„ fellow of one part of the charge, fo it will be 
5, impoffible to prove the other; becaufe he was 
„ not the only centinel. But I have a good mind 
3, to punifh the rafeal for being a coward. Yet 
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who Knows what efFedl the terror of fuch an 
„ apprehenfion may have; and to fay the truth, he 
„ has alVays behaved well againftan enemy. Come, 
„ it is a good thing to fee any fign Of religion in 
„ thefe fellows; fo I promife you he lhall be fet 
„ at liberty when we march. But hark, the general 
„ beats. JVly dear boy, give me another bufs. 
„ Don’t difcompofe nor hurry yourfelf; but remem- 
,j ber the Chriftian dodtrine of patience, and I 
„ warrant you will foon be able to do yourfelf 
„ jufbce, and to take an honorable revenge on 
„ the fellow who has injured you.” The lieutenant 
then departed, and Jones endeavoured to compofc 
himfelf to reft. 
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BOOK VIII. 

Containing above tveo Days. 

CHAP. I. 

A wonderful Lung Chapter concerning ‘the MarvcUoicSi 
being much the longeft of all our introduiiory Chapters. 

./V S we are now entering upon a Book, in which 
the courfe of our Hiftory will oblige us to relate fomc 
matters of a more ftrange and furprifing kind than 
any which have hitherto occurred, it may not bcamifs 
in the prolegomenous , or introdudory Chapter, to 
fay fomething of tliat fpecies of writing which is 
called the Maivxllous. To this we fliall, as well for 
tlie fake of ourfelves, as of others, endeavour to fet 
fome certain bounds; and indeed nothing can be more 
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neceffary, as critics * of different complexions are 
here apt to run into very different extremes; for 
while fome are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, 
that the fame thing which is impoHible may be 
yet probable f, others have fo little hiftoric or 
poetic faith, that they believe nothing to be either 
poflible or probable, the like to which has not 
occurred to their own obfervation. 


Firft then, I think, it may very reafonably be 
required of every writer, that he keeps within the 
bounds of poffibility; and ftill remembers that what 
is not poflible for man to perform, it is fcarce pof- 
libJe for a man to believe he did perform. This 
convidtion, perhaps, gave birth to many ftories of 
the ancient heathen Deities (for moft of them are 
of poetical original.) The poet, being defirous to 
indulge a wanton and extravagant imagination, took 
refuge in that power, of the extent of which his 
readers were no judges, or rather which they 
imagined to be infinite, and confequcntly they could 
not be fhocked at any prodigies related of it. This 
has been flrongly urged in defence of Homer’s 
miracles; and it is, perhaps, a defence; not, as 
Mr. Pope would have it, becaufe Ulyfles told a 
fet of foolilh lies to the Phasacians, who were a 
very dull nation; but becaufe the poet himfelf wrote 
to heathens, to whom poetical fables were articles 


* By this word here, and in moft other parts of our 
we mean every Reader in the world, 
t It is happy for M. Dacier that he was not an Irishman. 
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offeiith. For my own part, I muft confefs, fo com- 
paflionate is my temper, I wifh Polypheme had 
confined himfelf to his milk diet, and preferved 
his eye; nor could Ulyffes be much more concerned 
than myfelf, when his companions were turned into 
fwine by Circe, whofliowed, I think , afterwards, 
too much regard for man’s flefli to be fuppofed 
capable of converting it into bacon. I wifh, like- 
wife, with all my heart, that Homer could have 
known the rule prefcribed by Horace , to intro¬ 
duce fupernatural agents as feldom as poflible. We 
fliould not then have feen his Gods coming on 
trivial errands, and often behaving themfelves fo 
as not only to forfeit all title to refped, but to 
become the otyeds of fcorn and derifion. A 
condud which muft have fliocked the credulity 
of a pious and fagacious heathen; and which could 
never have been defended , unlefs by agreeing 
with a fuppofition to which I ha\ e been fome- 
times almoft inclined, that this moft glorious poet, 
as he certainly was, ha<l an intent to burlefque 
the fuperftitious faith of his own age and 
country. 

But 1 have refted too long on a dotdriue which 
can be of no ufe to a Chrillian writer : for as 
he cannot introduce into his works any of that 
heavenly hoft which make a part of hi.s. creed ; 
fo is it horrid puerility to fearch the heathen Theo- 
Ic^ for any of thofe Deities who have been long 
fince dethroned from their immortality. Lord 
Shaftefbury obferves, that nothing is more cold 
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than the invocation of a Mufe by a modern : he 
might have added that nothing cart be niore abfurd. 
A modern may with much more elegance invoke 
a ballad, as fome hav'e thought Homer did, or 
a mug of ale with the author of Hudibras; which 
latter may perhaps have infpired much more poe¬ 
try as well as profe, than all the liquors of Hip- 
pocrene or Helicon. 

The only fupernatural agents which can in any 
manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghofts ; but 
of thefe I would advife an author to be extremely 
fparing. Thefe are indeed like arfenic, and other 
dangerous drugs in phyfic, to be ufed with the 
utmofl caution; nor would I advife the introduc¬ 
tion of them at all in thofe works , or by thofe au¬ 
thors , to which or to whom a horfe-laugh in the 
reader would be any great prejudice or mortifi¬ 
cation. 


As for elves and fairies, and other fuch mum¬ 
mery, I purpofely omit the mention of them, as 
1 Ihould be very unwilling to confine within any 
bounds thofe furprifing imaginations, for whofe 
vaft capacity the limits of human nature are too 
narrow; whofe works are to be confidered as a 
new creation; and who have confequently juft 
right to do what they will with their own. 

Man therefore is the higheft fubjed (unlefs ctn 
very extraordinary occafions indeed) which pre- 
fents itfelf to the pen of our hjftorian, or of our 

N 
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poet; and in relating .Iijs anions, great care is to 
be taken, tliat we do not exceed the capacity of 
the agent we defcribc. 

Nor is poffibility alone, fuiEcknt to juftify us, 
we muft keep likewile wglkfl thg,! rules of pro¬ 
bability. It is, I think, the pplpsipn of Arillotle; 
or if not, it is the opinion of fomp,\vife man , whole 
authority will be as weighty, when it is as old; 
„ that it is no excufe for a poet who relates what 
55 is incredible, that the thing related is really raat- 
55 ter of fact. ” This may perhaps be allowed true 
with regard to poetry, but it may be thought im- 
pradicable to extend it to the hidorian: for he is 
obliged to record matters a.shc linds them; though 
they may be of fb extraordinary a nature , as will 
require no fmall degree of hiflorical faith to fwallow 
them. Such was the fuccefslefs armament of 
Xerxes, deferibed by Herodotus, or the fuccefs- 
ful expedition of Alexander related by Ai riau. Such 
of later years was the victory of Agincourt obtained 
by Harry the Fifth, or tliat of Narva won by 
Charles the Twelftlj of Sweden. All which iiilbinces, 
the more w'e rcfledl on them, appear Itill the more 
aftonifhing. 

Such fads, however, as they occur in the thread 
of the ftory; nay, indeed, as they conftitutc the 
efTential parts of it, the hiltorian is not only jufti- 
fiablc in recording as they really happened; but 
indeed would be unpardonable , (liould he omit 
or alter them. But there are other fads not of 
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fuch confequeiice nor fo necefiTary, which though 
ever fo well attefted i may neverthelefs be fa- 
crificed to oblivion in complaifance to the fcep- 
ticifm of a reader. Such is that memorable 
ftory of the ghofl of George Villers, which might 
with more propriety have been made a prefent 
of to Dr. Drelinc^urt, to have kept the ghoft 
of Mrs. Veale company, at the head of his dif- 
courfe upon death, than have been introduced 
into fo folemn a work as the hiftory of the 
rebellion. 

To fay the truth, if the hiftorian will confine 
hiinfclf to what really happened, and utterly 
rejed any circuinfiance , which, though never fo 
well attefted, he muft be well afl'ured is falfe, he 
will fometimes fall into the Marvellous, but never 
into the incredible. He will often raife the won¬ 
der and furprife of his readers, but nev'er that 
incretlulous hatred mentioned by Horace. It is by 
falling into fidion therefore , that we generally 
offend ng.iinft this rule, of deferting probability, 
which the hiftorian feldom if ever quits, till he 
forfakes his charadcr, and commences a writer of 
romance. In this, however, thofe hiftorians, who 
relate public tranfadions, have the advantage of 
us who confine ourfelves to feenes of private life. 
The credit of the former is by common notoriety 
fupported for a long time; and public records , 
with the concurrent teftimony of many authors, 
bear evidence to their truth in future ages. 
Thus a Trajan, and an Antoninus, a Nero and 

N 3 
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a Caligula, have ail met with the belief of pofte- 
rity; and no one doubts but that men fo very 
good, and fo very bad , were once the Mafters of 
mankind. 

But we who deal in private charadlers, who 
fearch into the moft retired recefles, and draw forth 
examples of virtue and vice, from holes and corners 
of the world, are in a more dangerous fituation. 
As we have no public notoriety, no concurrent 
teftimony,no records to fupport and corroborate 
what we deliver, it becomes us not only to keep 
within the limits of poflibility, but of probability 
too ; and this more efpecially in painting what is 
greatly good and amiable. Knavery and folly, though 
never fo exorbitant, will more eafily meet with 
alTent; for ill-nature adds great fupport and ftrength 
to faith. 

Thus we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate 
the hiftory of Fifher; who having long owed 
his bread to the generofity of Mr. Derby, and 
having one morning received a confiderable 
bounty from his hands, yet in order to pofi'efs 
himfelf of what remained in his friend’s fcrutoire, 
concealed hinafelf in a public office of the Temple, 
through which there was a palfage into Mr. Derby’s 
chambers. Here he overheard Mr. Derby for 
many hours folacing himfelf at an entertainment 
which he that evening gave his friends, and to 
which Filher had been invited. During all this 
time , no tender, no grateful reflexions arofe to 
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reftrain his purpofe; but when the poor gentleman 
had let his company out through the office, Filher 
came fuddenly from his lurking place, and walking 
foftly behind his friend into his chamber, difcbarged 
a piftol ball into his head. This may be believed , 
when the bones of Filher are as rotten as his 
heart. Nay, perhaps, it will be credited that the 
villain went two days afterwards with fome young 
Ladies to the play of Hamlet; and with an un¬ 
altered countenance heard one of the Ladies, who 
little fufpedled how near Ihe was tojthe perfon, cry 
out, “ Good God! if the man that murdered IVlr. 
„ Derby was now prefent! ” Manifefting in this 
a more feared and callous' confcience than even 
Nero himfclf; of whom we are told by Suetonius, 
„ that the confcioufnefs of his guilt after the death 
„ of his mother, became immediately intolerable, 
„ and fo continvied ; nor could all the congratula- 
„ tions of the foldiers, of the fenate, and the 
„ people, allay the horrors of his confcience.” 

But now, on the other hand, fhould I tell my 
Reader, that I had known a man whole pene¬ 
trating genius had enabled him to raife a large 
fortune in a way where no beginning was chalked 
out to him ; that he had done this with the moft 
perfedl prefervation of his integrity, and not only 
without the leafl. injuftice or injury to any one 
individual perfon, but with the higheft advantage 
to trade, and a vail increafe of the public revenue : 
that he had expended one part of the income 

N4 
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of this fortune in difcovering a tafte fuperior to 
inoft;by works where the higheft dignity was unit¬ 
ed with the pureft fimplicity , and another part in 
difplaying a degree of goodnefs fuperior to all men, 
by ads of charity to objeds whofe only recom¬ 
mendations were their merits, or their wants: 
that he was moft induftrious in fearching after 
merit in diftrefs, and eager to relieve it, and then 
as careful (perhaps too careful) to conceal what 
he had done that his houfe, his furniture, his 
gardens, his t£)|)le, his private hofpitality, and his 
public beneficence, all denoted the mind from 
which they flowed, and were all intrinfically rich 
and noble; without tiilfel, or external oftentation : 
that he filled every relation in life with the moll 
adequate virtue : that he was mofl: pioufly re¬ 
ligious to his Creator, moft zealoufly loyal to his 
fovereign; a moft tender hufband to his wife, a 
kind relation, a munificent patron, a warm and 
firm friend, a knowing and chearful companion, 
indulgent to his fervants, hofpitable to his neigh¬ 
bours, chariurble to the poor, and benevolent 
to all mankind. Should I add to thefe the epi¬ 
thets of wife , brave , elegant, and indeed every 
other amiable epithet in our language, I might 
furely fay, 

— Qiiis credit ? nemo Hercule ! nemo ,• 

Vel duo , vel nemo. 


And yet I know a man who is all I have here 
dteferibed. But a fingle inftance (and I really 
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know not fuch another) is not fufficient to juftify 
us, while we are writing to thoufands who never 
heard of the perfon , nor of any thing like him. 
Such Kara Avcs fliould be remitted to the epitaph- 
writer , or to fome poet, who may condefcend to 
hitch him in a dillich , or to Aide him into a rhyme 
with an air of careleffnefs and negled, without 
giving any offence to the reader. 

In the laft place, the adions fhould be fuch as 
may not only be within the corapafs of human 
agency, and which human agents may probably 
be fuppofed to do; but they ihould be likely for 
the very adors and charaders themfelves to have 
performed: for what may be odly wonderful and 
furprifing in one man, may become improbable, 
or indeed impoAible, when related of another. 

This laft requifite is what the dramatic critics call 
confervation of cltarader ; and it requires a very 
extraordinary degree of judgment, and a moftexad 
knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a moft excellent 
writer, That zeal can no more hurry a man to 
ad in dired oppofition to himfelf, than a rapid 
ftream can cany a boat againft its own current. 
I will venture to fay, that for a man to ad in di¬ 
red contradidion to the didates of his nature, is, 
if not impolfiblc, as improbable and as miraculous 
as any thing which can well be conceived. Should 
the beft parts of the ftory of M. Antoninus be 
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afcribed to Nero, or ihould the worft incidents 
of Nero’s life be imputed to Antoninus, what would 
be more Ihoclcing to belief than either inftance ? 
whereas both thefe being related of their proper 
agent, conftitutc the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen al- 
moft univerfally into the error here hinted at. 
Their heroes generally are notorious rogues, and 
their heroines abandoned jades , during the firft 
four adls; but in the fifth , the former become 
very worthy gentlemen, and the latter, women 
of virtue and difcretion: nor is the writer often fo 
kind as to give himfelf the leaft trouble , to recon¬ 
cile or account for this monftrous ch.ange and in¬ 
congruity. There is, indeed, no other reafon to 
be affigned for it, than becaufe the play is drawing 
to a conclufion ; as if it was no lefs natural for a 
rogue to repent in the lafl; ad of a play, than in 
the laft of his life; which we perceive to be 
generally the cafe at Tyburn, a place which might, 
indeed, clofe the fccne of fome comedies with 
much propriety, as the heroes in thcf^ are moft 
commonly eminent for thofe very talents which 
not only bring men to the gallows , but enable 
them to make an heroic figure when they are there. 

Within thefe few reftridicns, I think, every 
writer may be permitted to deal as much in the 
wonderful as he pleafes; nay, the more he can 
furprife the reader , if he thus keeps within the 
rules of credibility, the more he will engage his 
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attention, and the more he will charm him. As 
a genius of the higheft rank obferves in his fifth 
chapter of the Bathos, “ The great art of all poetry 
„ is to mix truth with fi(flion ; in order to join the 
„ credible with the furprifing. ” 

For tho’ every good author will confine himfelf 
within the bounds of probability, it is by no means 
neceflary that his characters, or his incidents, fhould 
be trite, common, or vulgar; fuch as happen in 
every ftreet, or in every houfe, or which may be 
met with in the home articles of a news-paper. 
Nor muft he be inhibited from fhowing many 
perfons, and things , which may poflibly have 
never fallen within the knowledge of great part of 
his readers. If the writer ftridlly obferves the rules 
above-mentioned, he has difeharged his part; and 
is then entitied to fome faith from his reader, who 
is indeed guilty of critical infidelity, if he dilbe- 
lieves him. For want of a portion of ftich faith, 
1 remember the charader of a young Lady of 
quality, ^\^tich was condemned on the ftage for 
being unuOTural, by the unanimous voice of a very 
large affcmbly of clerks and apprentices; though it 
had had the previous fuffrages of many Ladies of 
the firfl rank; one of whom very eminent for her 
underftanding, declared it was the pidlure of half 
the young people of Jier acquaintance. 
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CHAP. II. 


In which the Landlady pays a Vijit to Mr. Jones. 

W HEN .Tones had taken leave of bis friend 
the lieutenant, he endeavoured to clofe his eyes, 
but all in vain ; his fpirits were too lively and 
wakeful to be lulled to fleep. So having amufed, 
or rather tormented himfelf with the thoughts of 
his Sophia, till it was open day-light, he called 
for fome tea; upon which occafion my landlady 
herfelf x'ouchfafed to pay him a vifit. 

This was indeed the firft time flie had feen him, 
or at Icaft had taken any notice of him ; but as the 
lieutenant had aifured her that he was certainly 
fome young gentleman of falhion, fhe now deter¬ 
mined to flinw him all the refpeA in her power: 
for, to fpeak truly, this was one of thofe houfes, 
where gentlemen, to ufe the language of advertife- 
raents, meet with civil treatment for their money. 

She had no fooner begun to make his tea, than 
fhe likewife began to difeourfe. “La! Sir,” faid 
fhe, “ I think it is great pity th.at fuch a pretty 
„ young gentleman fliould undervalue himfelf fo, 
„ as to go about with thefe foldier fellows. They 
,, call themfelves gentlemen, 1 warrant you; but 
„ as my firft hufttand ufed to fay , they fhould 
,, remember it is we that pay them. And to be 
„ fure it is very hard upon us to be obliged to 
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„ pay them, and to keep ’em too, as we publicans 
„ are. I had twenty of ’um lalf night befides of- 
„ ficers ; nay , for matter o’ that, I had rather have 
„ the foldiers than the officers: for nothing is ever 
„ good enough for thofe fparks; and I am fure, 
„ if you was to fee the bills; La, Sir, it is nothing. 
„ 1 have had lefs trouble, I w.nrrant you, with a 
„ good Scpiire’s family, where we take forty or 
„ fifty fhillings of a night, befides horfes. And 
„ yet I warrants me, there is narrow a one of all 
„ thofe officer fellows, but looks upon himfelf to 
„ be as good as arrow a Squire of 500 !. a year. 
„ To be fure it does me good to hear their men 
„ run about after ’um, crying your Honor, and 
„ your Honor. Marry corrfc up with fuch Honor, 
„ and an ordinary at a {billing a head. Then 
„ there’s fuch fvvearing among’um, to be fure, it 
„ frightens me out o’ my wits , 1 thinks nothing 
„ can e\'er profper witli fuch wicked people. And 
„ here one of um has ufed you in fo barbarous a 
„ manuer. I thought indeed how well the reft 
„ would fecurc him; they all hang together; for 
., if you had been in danger of death , which 
„ I am glad to fee you are not, it would have 
„ been all as one to fuch wicked people. They 
„ would have let the murderer go. Laud have 
mercy upon ’um ; I would not have fuch a fin 
„ to anfwer for, for the whole world. But tho’ 
„ you are likely, with the bleffing to recover, 
„ there is laa for him yet, and if you will em- 
„ ploy lawyer Small, I dareft be fworn he’ll make 
„ the fellow fly the country for him; tho’ perhaps 
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„ he’ll have fled the country before; for it is here 
„ to-day and gone to-morrow witli fuch chaps. 
„ I hope, however, you will learn more wit for 
„ the future, and return back to your friends: I 
warrant they are all miferable for your lofs; 
and if they was but to know what had happened. 
„ La, my feeming! I would not for the world 
„ they fliould. Come, come, we know very well 
what all the matter is; but if one won’t another 
„ will; fo pretty a gentleman need never want a 
„ Lady. I am fure, if I was as you, I would fee 
„ the fineft She that ever wore a head hanged, be- 
„ fore I would go for a'foldier for her.— Nay, 
„ don’t blufh fo (for indeed he did to a violent 
degree;) why, yoiithought. Sir, I knew nothing 
of the matter, I warrant you, about Madam 
” Sophia. ” “ How, ” fays Jones, flatting up, “ do 
’’ you know my Sophia?” “Do I! ay marry,” 
cries the landlady, “ many’s the time has Ihe lain 
„ in this houfe.” “With her aunt, I fuppofe,” 
fays Jones. — “ Why there it is now, ” cries the 
landlady. “Ay, ay, ay, 1 know the old Lady 
„ very well. And a fweet young creature is M.i- 
„ darn Sophia, that’s tire truth on’t.” “A fweet 
„ creature !” cries Jones, “ O Heavens ! ” 

Angels arc painted fair to look like her. 

Thirds m her all that we believe of Heaven, 
Amazing brightnefs, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlafiing love. 

“ And could I ever have imagined that you 
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„ had known my Sophia! ” I wifh, ” hiys the 
landlady, you knew half fo much of ^cr. What 
5, would you hav^e given to have fat by her bed- 
„ fide? What a delicious neck Ihe has! Her lovely 
„ limbs have llretched themfelves in that very bed 
,j you now lie in.” “Here!” cries Jones, “has 
„ Sophia ever lain here?” — “ Ay, ay, here; there; 
„ in tl)at very bed,” faid the landlady, “where 
„ I wiflj you had her this moment; and flie may 
„ wifli fo too, for any thing I know to the con- 
„ trary; for Ihe has mentioned your name to me”— 
„ Ha,” cries he, “ did flie ever mention her poor 
„ Jones? — You flatter me now; 1 can never 
„ believe fo much. ” “ Why then , ” anfwered flie, 

„ as I hope to be faved, and may the devil fetch 
„ me, if I fpeak a fyllable more than the truth. 
„ I have heard her mention I\ 1 r. Jones; but in a 
„ civil and modelf way, I confefs; yet I could 
„ perceive flie thought a great deal more than 
„ flie faid.” “O my dear woman,” cries Jones, 
,5 her thoughts of me 1 fliall never be worthy of. 
,, O flie is all gentlenefs, kindnefs, goodnefs. Why 
„ was fuch a rafeal as I born, ever to give her foft 
„ bofom a moment’s uneafinefs? Why am I curfed? 
„ I who would undergo all tlie plagues and mife- 
„ ries which any Daemon ever invented for man- 
„ kind , to procure her any good; nay, torture 
„ itfelf could not be mifery to me, did I but 
„ i^now that flie was happy. ” “ Why, look you 
„ there now,” fays the landlady, “I told her 
„ you was a conftaut lovier. ” “ But pray, Ma- 

„ dam , tell me when or ^here you knew any 
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„ thing o I ine; for I never was here before, nor 
„ do 1 I'^.'nembef ever to have feen you. ” “ Nor 
„ is it poflible you fliould,” anfwered flie, “for 
„ you was a little tiling when I had you in my 
„ lap at the Squire’s. ” — “ How ! the Squire’s, ” 
fays Jones, “what do you know the great and 
„ good Mr. Allworthy then ?” “Ye.s, marry do 
„ I,” fays file; “ who in this country does not?’ 
„ — The fame of bis goodnefs indeed, ” anfwered 
Jones, “ niuft have extended farther than this; 
„ but Heaven only can know him, can know 
„ that benevolence which is copied from itfelf, 
„ and fent upon earth as its own pattern. Man- 
„ kind are as ignorant of fuch divine goodnefs, 
„ as they are unworthy of it; but none fo unwor- 
,, thy of it as myfelf. I whb was raifed by him 
„ to fuch a height; taken in, as you mull well 
„ know, a poor bafe - born child, adopted by 
„ him, and treated as his own fon, to dare by my 
„ own follies to difoblige him, to draw his venge- 
„ ance upon me. Yes, I deferve it all; for 1 
„ will never be ,fo ungrateful as ever to think he 
„ has done an a<fl of injuftice by me. No, I de- 
„ ferve to be turned out of doors, as 1 am. And 
„ now, Madam , ” fays he, “ I believe you will not 
„ blame me for turning foidier, efpecially with fuch 
„ a fortune as this in my pocket. ” At which words 
he fiiook a purfe, which had but very little in it, 
and which Hill appeared to the landlady to have l^s. 

My good landlady was (according to vulgar 
phrafe) flruck all of a heap by this relation. She 

anfwered 
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anfwered coldly, “ that to be fure people were the 
„ beft judges what was moft proper for their circum- 
,, fiances. — But hark,” faysfhe, “ I think I hear 
„ fomebody call. Coming! coming! the devil’s in 
„ all our volk, nobody has any ears. I muft go 
„ down ftairs; if you want any more breakfaft, the 
„ maid will come up. Coming! ” At which words, 
without taking any leave, file flung out of the room: 
for the lower fort of people are very tenacious of 
refped; and tho’ they are contented to give this 
gratis to perfons of quality, yet they never con¬ 
fer it on thofe of their own order without taking 
care to be well paid for their pains. 

CHAP. III. 


T/i which the Surgeon makes his fecond Appearance. 

Before we proceed any farther, that the 
Reader may not be miftaken in imagining the 
landlady knew more than file did, nor furprifed 
that file knew fo much, it may be neceflary to 
■inform him, that the lieutenant had acquainted her 
that the name of Sophia had been the occafion 
of the quarrel; and as for the reft of her knowledge, 
the fiigacious Reader will obferve how file came 
by it in the preceding fcene. Great curiofity was 
indeed mixed with her virtues; and file never wil¬ 
lingly fuftered any one to depart from her houfe 
without inquiring as much as poflible into their 
names, families, and fortunes. 


VOL. II. 
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She was no fooner gone than Jones, inftead of 
animadverting on her behaviour, refleded that he 
was in the fame bed, which he was informed had 
held his dear Sophia. This occafioned a thoufand 
fond and tender thoughts, which we would dwell 
longer upon, did we not confider that fiich kind 
of lovers will make a very inconfiderable part 
of our Readers. 

In this fxtuation the furgeon found him, when 
he came to drefs his wound. The doctor, per¬ 
ceiving upon examination, that his pulfc was dif- 
ordered, and hearing that he had not flcpt, de¬ 
clared that he w'as in great danger: for he ap¬ 
prehended a fever wa.s coming on ; which lie would 
have prevented by bleeding, but Jones would not 
fubmit, declaring he would lofe no more blood; 
and “ dodlor, ” fays he, “ if yon will be fo kind 
„ only to drefs my head, 1 haxe no doubt of 
„ being well in a day or two. 

“ I wilh, ” anfwered the furgeon. ''1 could 
„ alfure your being well in a month or two. Well, 
„ indeed! No, no, people are not fofooa well offuch 
„ contuhons.; but, Sir, I am not at this time of day to 
„ be inllruded in my operations by a p.itient, and 
„ I inlift on making a revulhon before 1 drefs you. ” 

Jones perfifted obRinately in his refufal, and 
the dodlor at Inft. yielded; telling him at the fame 
time, that he would not be anfwerable for the 
ill confequence, and hoped he \<tould do him the 
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juftice to acknowledge that he had given him a 
contrary advice; which the patient promifed he 
would. 

The dodor retired into the kitchen, where, 
addrefling hirafelf to the landlady, he complained 
bitterly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, 
who would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 

“ It i.s an eating fever then, ” fays the landlady: 
„ for he ha.s d<^^oured two fwinging buttered toafts 
„ this morning for breakfafl. 

“ Very likely, ” fays the dodor; “ I have known 
„ people to eat in a fever; and it is very eafily 
,, accounted for; becaufe the acidity occafioned by 
„ the febrile matter, may flimulate the nerves 
„ of the diaphragm , and thereby occafion a crav- 
„ ing, which will not be eafily diftinguifliable 
„ from a natural appetite; but the aliment will not 
„ be concreted, nor aflimilated into chyle, and fo 
„ will corrode the vafcular orifices, and thus will 
„ a^r;%ate the febrific fymptoms. Indeed I think 
„ the gentleman in a very dangerous way, and, 
„ if he is not blooded, I am afraid will die. ” 

“ Every man muft die fome time or other, 
anfwered the good woman; “ it is no bufinefs of 
„ mine. I hope, dodor, you would not have me hold 
„ him while you bleed him.—But; harkee,aword 
„ in your ear; I would advife you before you proceed 
„ too far, totake care who is to beyour paymafter. ” 

O a 
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“ Paymafter! ” fai 3 the doclor, flaring, “why, 
„ I’ve a gentlemaji under itiy hands , have I not?,” 

“ I imagined fo as well as you, ” faid the land¬ 
lady ; “ but as my lirfl hun;)and ul'ed to fay, every 
„ thing is not what it looks to be. He is an 
5, arrant fcrub, I afliire you. However, take no 
„ notice that I mentioned any thing to you of the 
„ matter; but I think people in bufinefs oft alwa) s 
„ to let one another know.fiich tilings. 

“ And have I fuffered fuch a fellow as this, ” cric-i 
the dodor, in a paffion, “to inlirud me? Sluill 
„ I hear my pradice infulted by one who will not 
„ pay me ? I am glad I have made this dil'covery 
„ in time. I will fee now whether he will be blood- 
„ ed or no. ” He then immediately went up flairs, 
and flinging open the door of the chamber with 
much violence, awaked poor Jones from a very 
found nap, into which he was fallen, and what, 
was ftill worfe, from a delicious dream concerning 
Sophia. 

“ Will you be blooded or no? ' cries the*doc- 
tor, in a rage. “ I have told you my refolution 
„ already, ” anfwered Jones, and I wifli with all 
„ my heart you had taken my anfwer: for you have 
„ waked me out of the fweetell fleep which I ever 
„ had in my life. 

“ Ay, ay, ” cries the dodor, “many a man has 
„ dozed away his life. Sleep is not always good. 
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„ no more than food; but remember I demand of 
„ you for the laft time, will you be blooded ? ” “1 
„ anfweryou for the laft time, ” faid Jones, “I will 
„ not. ” Then I wafh my hands of you, ” cries 
the doiftor; “ and I defire you to pay me for the 
„ trouble I have had already. Two journeys at 
„ 5 s. each, two dreflings, at 5 s. more, and half a crown 
„ for phlebotomy. ” “ I hope, ” faid Jones, “ you 
„ don’t intend to leave me in this condition. ” “ In- 
„ deed but I lhall, ” faid the other. “Then, ” faid 
Jones, “you have ufed me r.afcally, and I will not 
„ pay von a farthing.” “ Very well, ” crie.s the doc¬ 
tor, “the iirft lofs is the beft. What a pox did my 
„ landlady mean by fending for me to fuch vaga- 
„ bonds? ” At which words heflnngoutof the room, 
and his patient turning himfelf about, foon recovered 
his deep; but his dream was unfortunately gone. 

CHAP. IV. 

In which is inlrodiiccd one of the plcqfanteji Barbers that 
was ever recorded in Hiflorp , the Barber q/'Bagdad, 
nor he in .Don O.nixote not excepted. 

Th E clock had now ftruck five, when Jones 
awaked from a nap offeven hours, fo much refrefhed, 
and in fuch perfedt health and fpirits, that he refolved 
to get up and drefs himfelf; for which pnrpofe he 
unlocked his portmanteau, and took out clean linen, 
and a fuit ofcloaths; but firft he flipt on a frock ^ 
and went down into the kitchen to befpeak fome- 

O 3 
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thing that might pacify certain tumults he found 
rifing within his ftomach. 

Meeting 'the landlady he accoftcd her with great 
civility, and alked “ what he could have for din- 
„ ner? ” “ For dinner! ” fays flie, “ it is an odd 
3, time a day to think about dinner. There is 
„ nothing dreft in the houfe, and the fire is al- 
„ moft out.” “ Well but, ” fays he, “ I mufb 
33 have fomething to eat, and it is almoft indilfer- 
3, ent to me what: for to tell you the truth, I 
„ was never more hungry in my life.” “Then, 
fays fhe, “I believe there is a piece of cold but- 
3, took and carrot, which will fit you. ”•—“ Nothing 
„ better, ” anfwered Jones, “ but I Ihould be oblig- 
33 ed to you, if you would let it be fryed. ” To 
which the landlady confented, and faid fmiling, 
“ fite was glad to fee him fo well recovered: 
for the fweetnefs of our Hero's temper was almoft 
irrefiftible; befides, fhe was really no ill-humored 
woman at the bottom; but fhe loved money fo 
much, that fhe hated every thing which had the 
femblance of poverty. 

Jones now returned in order to drefs himfelf, 
while his dinner was preparing, and was, accord¬ 
ing to his orders, attended by the barber. 

This barber who went by the name of little Ben¬ 
jamin, was a fellow of great oddity and humor, 
which had frequently led him into fmallinconvenien- 
cies, fuch as flaps in the face, kicks in the breech, 
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broken Bones, &c. for every one does not underftand 
a jeft; and thofe who do, are often difpleafed with 
being themfelves the fubje< 5 ls of it. This vice was, 
however, incurable in him; and though he had 
often fmarted for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, 
he was certain to be delivered of it, without the leaft 
refpcd of perfons, time, or place. 

He had a great many other particularities in his 
charader , which I (hall not mention, as the Reader 
will himfelf very eafily perceive them, on his far¬ 
ther acquaintance with this extraordinary perfon. 

Jones beiif^ impatient to be dreft, for a reafon 
which may be eafily imagined, thought the fhaver was 
very tedious in preparing his fuds , and begged him 
to make hafte; to which the other anfwered, with 
much gravity: for he never difeompofed his mufeJes 
on any account. “ FcJHnakntc is a proverb which I 
„ learnt long before I ever touched a razor. ” “ I 
„ find, friend, you are a fcholar, ” replied Jones. 
“ A poor one, ” faid the barber, non omnia 
„ poffunius omurs. ” “ Again ! ” faid Jones ; I fancy 
„ you are good at capping verfes. ” “ Excufe me, 
„ Sir,” faid the barber, nontanto me dignor honorc.” 
And then proceeding to his operation, “ Sir, ” faid 
he, fince I have dealt in fuds, 1 could never dif- 
,, cover more than tworcafons forfliaving, the one 
„ is to get a beard , and the other to get rid of one. 
„ I conjedure. Sir, it may not be long fince you 
„ lhaved from the former of thefe motives. Upon 
my word you have had good fuccefs; for one 
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„ may fay of your beard, that it is Tondenti gravior. ” 
„ I conjedlure, ” fays Jones, “ that thou art a very 
„ comical fellow^. ” “ You miftake me widely, Sir, ” 
faid the barber, “ I am too much addidled to the 
5, ftudy of philofophy, Him iU£ lacryma. Sir, that’s 
jj my misfortune. Too much learning has been my 
„ ruin. ” “Indeed, ” fays Jones, “I confcfs, friend, 
3, you have more learning than generally belongs 
„ to your trade; but I can’t fee how it can have in- 
„ jured you. ” “ Alas, Sir, ” anfwered the ftiaver, 
3, my father difinherited me for it. He was a danc- 
3, ing-mafler; and becaufe I could read, before 
3, I could dance, he took an averfion to me, and 
„ left every farthing among his othef children. — 
3, Will you pleafe to have your temples — Oh la! 
„ I aOc your pardon, I fancy there is Hiatus in ma- 
,5 mij'criptis. I heard you was going to the wars: but 
„ I find it was a miftake. ” “ Why do you conclude 
„ fo ? ” fays Jones. “ Sure, Sir, ” anfwered the 
barber, “ you are too wife a man to carry a broken 
„ head thither; for that would be carrying coals to 
3, Newcaftle. ’’ 

“ Upon my word, ” cries Jones , “ thou art a 
„ very odd fellow, and I like thy humor extremely; 
3, I ft).dl be very glad if thou wilt come to me 
„ after dinner, and drink a glafs with me ; I long 
35 to be better acquainted with thee. " 

“ O dear Sir, ” faid the barber, “ 1 can do you 
„ twenty times as great a favor, if you will accept 
„ of it. ” “ What is that, my friend ? ” cries 

Jones. “ Why, I will drink a bottle with you, if 
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j, you pleafe; for I dearly Jove good-nature; and 
,5 as you have found me out to be a comical fellow, 
„ fo I have no fkill in phyfiognomy, if you arc not 
„ one of the beft-natured gentlemen in the uni- 
„ verfe. ” Jones now walked down flairs neatly dreft, 
and perhaps the famed Adonis was not a lovelier 
figure; and yet he had no charms for my landlady: 
for as that good woman did not refemble Venus at 
all in her perfon, fo neither did flie in her talle. 
Happy had it been for Nanny the chambermaid, if 
file had fecn with the eyes of her Miftrefs; for that 
poor girl fell fo violently in love with Jones in five 
minutes, that her pafiion afterwards coft her many 
a figh. This Nanny was extremelv' pretty, and 
altogether as coy ; for flic had refufed a drawer, 
and one or two young farmers in the neighbourhood, 
but the bright eyes of our Hero thawed all her ice 
in a moment. 

AV’^hen Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth 
was not yet laid; nor indeed was there any occa- 
fion it fliould, his dinner remaining in fratu quo, 
as did the lire which was to drefs it. This difap- 
pointment might have put many a phiJofophical 
temper into a paffion ; but it had no fuch eftecl on 
Jone.s. He only gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, 
faying, “ Since it was fo difficult to get it heated, 
„ he would eat the beef cold.” But now the good 
woman , whether mo\’ed by compaffion , or by 
fliame, or by whatever oth^r motive , I cannot 
tell, firft gave her fervants a round fcold for dif- 
obeying the orders which file had never given, 
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and then bidding the drawer lay a napkin in the 
fun, fhe fet about the matter in good earneft, and 
foon accompliflied it. 

This fun into which Jones was now conduded, 
was truly named as Luais a non lucendoi for it was 
an apartment into which the fun had fcarce ever 
looked. It was indeed the worft room in the houfe; 
and happy was it for Jones that is was fo. However 
he was now too hungry to find any fault; but having 
ones fatisfied his appetite, he ordered the drawer to 
carry a bottle of v/ine into a better room, and expreffed 
fomerefentmentathavingbeen fhown into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he 
was, after fomc time, attended by the barber; 
who would not indeed have fufl'ered him to wait 
fo long for his company, had he not been liften- 
ing in the kitchen to the landlady, who was enter¬ 
taining a circle that flte had gathered round her 
with the hiftory of poor Jones, part of which Ihe 
had extracted from his own lips, and the other part 
was her own ingenious compofition ; “ for fhe faid 
„ he was a poor parilb-boy, taken into the houfe 
„ of Squire Allworthy, where he was bred up as 
„ an apprentice, and now turned out of doors for 
„ his mifdecds , particularly for making love to his 
„ young Miftrefs, and probably for robbing the 
„ houfe; for how elfe fhould he come by the little 

money he has. j^id this,” fays fhe, “ is your 
„ gentleman foifooth. ” “ A fervant of Squire 

„ Allworthy! ” fays the barber, “what’s his name?” 
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— “ Why he told me his name was Jones,” fays 
fhe, “ perhaps he goes by a wrong name. Nay, 
„ and he told me too that the Squire had maintain- 
„ ed him as his own fon, thof he had quarrelled 
„ with him now, ” “ And if his name be Jones, 
„ he told you the truth, ” faid the barber; “ for I 
„ have relations who li^•e in that country , nay, 
„ and fome people fay he is his fon. ” “ Why 
„ does he not go by the name of his father?” “I 
„ can’t tell that, ” faid the barber, many peo- 
„ pie’s fons don’t go by the name of their father. 
„ Nay,” faid the landlady , “ if I thought he was 
„ a gentleman’s fon , thof he was' a bye blow, 
„ I fhould behave to him in anotherguefs manner; 
„ for many of thefc bye blows come to be great 
„ men ; and, as my poor fiifl hufljand ufed to fay, 
„ Never aflront any cullomer that’s a gentleman. ’’ 

C H A P. V. 

I)iak\'-uc bcHoccn Mr. Jones and the Barber. 

TL HIS converfation palfed partly while Jones 
was at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while 
he was expeding the barber in the parlour. And, 
as foon as it was ended , Mr. Benjamin , as we 
liavc faid, attended him, and was very kindly dc- 
fired to fit down. Jones then filling out a glafs of 
wine, drank his he.ilth by the appellation of Doilif- 
Jime Tonjbrnm. At^o tibi gratias , Domine , faid the 
baiber, and then looking very lleadfaflly at Jones, 
he faid, with great gravity, and with a feeming 
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furprife, as if he bad rccolleded a face he had feen 
before , “ Sir, may I crave the favor to know if 
„ your name is not Jones?” To which the other 
anfwered, that it was. “ Proh deum atque hominum 
nJtdem^” fays the barber, “ how ftrangely things 
„ come to pafs! Mr. Jones, I am your moft obe- 
„ dient fervant. I find you do not know me, 
„ which indeed is no wonder, finee you never faw 
„ me but once , and then you was very young. 
„ Pray, Sir, how does the good Squire Allworthy? 
„ How does iffc optirni/s omniumpatroniu “I find,” 
faid Jones , “ you do indeed know me ; but I 
„ have not the like happinefs of recollecling you. ” 
„ — I do not wonder at that,” cries Benjamin! 
„ but I am furprilcd I did not know you fooner, for 
„ you are not in' the leaft altered. And pray. Sir, 
„ may I without oflence require whither you are tra- 
,, veiling this way?” “ Fill the glafs, Mr. B.irber, ” 
faid Jones, and alk no more queftions.” “ Nay, 
Sir,” anfwered Benjamin, “ I would notbe trouble- 
„ fome ; and I hope you don’t think me a man 
„ of an impertinent curiofity , for that is a vice 
„ which nobody can lay to my charge; but I afk 
„ pardon, for v/hen a gentleman of your figure tra- 
„ vels without hisfervants, we may fuppefe him to 
„ be, as we fay, in cnj'u liKo-pnto , and ptrhajrs 1 
„ ought not to have mentioned your name.” I 
„ own,” fays Jones, “ I did not expecF to have 

„ been fo well known in this country as I find I 

„ am; yet, for particular rcafons, I fh’all be obliged 
„ to you if you will not mention my name to 

„ any other perfon , till 1 am gone from hence. ” 
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„ Pauca verba " anfwered the barber; “and I wifli 
„ no other here knew you but myfelf; for fome 
„ people have tongues; but I promife you I can 
„ keep a fecrct i\1y eiieinies will allow me that 
„ virtue. ” “ And yt't tliat is not the charaderiftic 
dt your profelhon, Mr. Barber,” anfwered Jones. 
Alas, Sir,” replied Benjamin, “ Kon Jt male nunc 
„ olirn Jk crat. I was not born nor bred a bar- 
„ ber, I allure you. I have fpent moft of my time 
M among gentlemen, and tho’ I fay it, I underftand 
„ fomething of gentility. And if you had thought 
„ me as worthy of your confidence as you have 
„ fome other people, I (hould have fiiown you I 
„ could have kept a fecret better. I Ihould not 
„ ha\’e degraded your name in a public kitchen; 
,, for indeed. Sir, fome people have not ufed you 
„ well; for befidcs making a public proclamation 
„ of what you told them of a quarrel between 
„ yonrfelf and Squire Allworthy, they added lie.s 
„ of their own, things which I knew to be lies.” 
„ You furprife me greatly,” cries Jones. “ Upon 
„ my word, Sir,” anfwered Benjamin, “I Jell the 
„ truth, and I need not tell yoti my landlady wa.s 
„ the perfon. I am fure it moved me to hear the 
„ Ifory, and I hope it is all falfe; for I have a great 
„ refpett for you, I do alfure you I have, and 
„ have had, ever fince the goofl-nature you lliow- 
„ ed to Black George , which was talked of all 
„ over the country, and I feceiv'ed more than one 
„ letter about it. Indeed it made you belov^ed by 
„ every body. You will pardon me, therefore; 
„ for it was real concern at what I heard made me 
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„ a(k any queftions; for I have no impertinent cu- 
„ riofity about me; but I love good-nature, and 
„ thence became amoris abundantia erga te. 

Evory profeffion of friendfhip ealily gains credit 
with the miferable; it is no wonder, therefor/, if 
Jones, who, befides his being miferable, was ex¬ 
tremely open-hearted, very readily believed all 
the profeffions of Benjamin, and received him into 
his bofom. The feraps of latin fome of which 
Benjamin applied properly enough, tho’ it did not 
favour of profound literature, feemed yet to indi¬ 
cate fomethiiig fuperior to a common barber, and 
fo indeed did his whole behaviour. Jones there¬ 
fore believed the truth of what he had faid, as to 
his original and education, and at lengtli, after 
much entreaty, be faid, " Since you have heard, 
„ my friend, fo much of my affairs , and feem fo 
„ defirous to know the truth, if you will have 
„ patience to hear it, I will inform you of the 
„ whole.” “Patience,” cries Benjamin, “ that I will, 
„ if tlw chapter was never fo long, and I am very 
„ much obliged to you for the honor you do me.” 

Jones now began, and related the whole hillory, 
forgetting only a circumftance or two , namely, 
every thing which paffed on that day in which 
he had fought with Thwackum, and ended with 
his refolution to go to Tea, till the rebellion in the 
North had made him change his purpofe, and had 
brought him to the place where he then was. 
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Little Benjamin, who had been all attention never 
once interrupted the narrative ; but when it was 
ended, he could not help obferving, that there mull 
be furely fomething more invented by his enemies, and 
Sold Mr. Allworthy againft him, or fo good a man 
w^ld never have dilrnilfed one he had loved fo 
tenderly, in fuch a manner. To which Jones an- 
fwered, “ he doubted not but fuch villanous arts 
“ had been made ufe of to deflrov him. ” 

And finely it was fcarce pofllble for any one to 
have avoided making the fame remark with the bar¬ 
ber; who had not, indeed, heard from Jones, one 
finglc circnmftance upon which he was condemned; 
for his adlions were not now placed in thofe injuri¬ 
ous lights, in which they had been mifreprefented 
to Allworthy: nor could he mention diofe many 
falfe accufations which had been from time to time 
preferred againfb him to Allworthy; for with none 
of thefe he was hirafelf acquainted. He had like- 
wife, as we have obferved, omitted many material 
fadls in his prefent relation. Upon the whole, jndeed, 
every thing now appeared in fuch favorable colors 
to Jones, that malice itfelf would hav'e found it no 
cafy matter to hx any blame upon him. 

Not that Jones defired to conceal or difguife the 
truth; nay, he would have been more unwilling to 
have fuftered any cenfure to fall on Mr. Allworthy 
for punifliing him, than on his own adions for 
deferving it; but, in reality, fo it happened, and 
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fo it always will happen; for let a man be never 
fo hcifien:, the account of his own condud will, 
in fpite of himfelf, be fo very favorable, that his 
vices will come purified through his lips, :.nd, like,, 
foul liquors well ftrained, will leave all their 
nefs behind. For tho’ the fads themfelves/may 
appear, yet fo different will be the motives j cir- 
cumftanccs, and confequences, when a man tells 
his own ftory, and when his enemy tells it, that 
we fcarce can recognife the fads to be one and 
the fame. 

Tho’ tiie barber had drank down this ftory 
with greedy ears, he was not yet fatisficd. There 
was a circumftance behind, which his curiofity, 
cold as it was, moft eagerly longed for. Jones had 
mentioned the hid of his amour, and of his being 
the rival of Blifil, but had cautioufly concealed 
the name of the young Lady. The barber there¬ 
fore , after fome hefitation, and many hums and 
ha’s, at laft begged leave to crave the name of 
the Lady , who appeared to be the principal caufe 
of all this mifchie|^. Jones paufed a moment, and 
then faid , “ Since I have trufted you with fo 
„ much, and fince, I am afraid, her name is be- 
„ come too public already on this occafion, I v/iil 
„ not conceal it from you. Her name is Sophia 
„ Wefteru.” 

“ Proh deum atque hominum /idem! Squire Wef- 
„ tern has a daughter grown a woman!” '■‘Ay, 

„ and fuch a woman,” cries Jones, “that the world 

cannot 
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„ cannot match. No eye ever faw any thing fo 
„ beautiful; but that is her leaft excellencef Such 
„ fenfe, fuch goodnefs! Oh I could praife her for 
5,”?V^!is^nd yetfljouid omit half her virtues. ” “ Mr. 

a daughter grown up, ” cries the barber, 
,^)||Kmember the father a boy; well, Tempos edax 


The wine being now at an end, the barber prefled 
very eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones ^foiutely 
refufed , faying , “ He had already drank more 
,j than he ought; and that he now chofe to retire 
„ to his room , where he wilhed he coul 1 procure 
„ hirafelf a book.” “A book!” crie.s Benjamin,” 
„ what book would you have? Latin or EiigiiQi? 
„ I have fome curious books in both languages. 
„ Such as Erqfmi CoUoquia, Ooid dc Trijiibiis, Ura- 
„ dus ad Parnaffum-, and in Englifli I hav^e feveral 
,5 of the beft books, though fome of them are a 
„ little torn; but I have a great part of Stowe’s 
„ Chronicle; the fixth volume of Pope’s Homer, 
„ the third volume of the Spedator; t he fe - 
„ cond volume of Echard’s Roman Hiflory] die 
„ Craftfraan ; Robinfon Crufoe ; Thomas a Kempis ; 
„ and two volumes of Tom Brown’s Works. ” 

“ Thofe laft,” cries Jones, are books I never 
„ faw, fo if you pleafe to lend me one of thofe 
„ volumes.” The barber affiired him he would 
be highly entertained; for he looked upon the 
author to have been one of the greateft wits that 
ever the nation produced. -He then ftepp’d to his 

a^ol. n. p 
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houfe, which was hard by, and immediately returned ; 
after which, the barber iraving received very ftrid 
injundlions of fecrecy from Jones, and having fworn 
inviolably to maintain it, they feparated; the baroei” 
went home, and Jones retired to his channel 

CHAP. VI. 

In which more of the Talents of Mr. Benjamin will 
appear f as well as who this extraordinary Ferfon 
was. 

IN the morning Jones grew a JittJc uneafy at the 
defertion of his furgeon, as he apprehended fome 
inconvenience, or even danger, might attend the 
not drelling his wound ; he inquired therefore of 
the drawer what other furgeons were to be met 
with in that neighbourhood. The drawer told 
liim there was one not far off; but he had known 
him often refufe to be concerned after another had 
been fent for before him; “ But , Sir , ” fays he 

,5 i’f<^uu will take my advice, there is not a man 
„ in the kingdom can do your bulinefs better than 
„ the barber who was with you Lift night. W<* 
„ look upon him to be one of the ableft men at a 
5, cut in all this neighbourhood. For tho’ he has 
„ not been here.above three months, he has done 
„ feveral great cures. ” 

The drawer was prefently difpatched for little 
Benjamin , who being acquainted in what capacity 
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he was wanted , prepared himfelf accordingly, and 
attended; but with fo different an air and afped 
from that which he* wore when his bafin was 
undsiSi^ arm, that he could fcarce be known to 
ite,*tke fame perfon. 

So, Tonfor,” fays Jones, ” I find you have 
5, mWe trades than one; how came you not to 
„ inform me of tins laft night ? ” “A furgeon,” 
anfwered Benjamin, with great gravity, “is a pro- 
,3 feffion, not a trade. The rcafon why I did not 
„ acquaint you laft night that i profeffed this art, 
„ was that I then concluded you was under the hands 
,3 of another gentleman, and I never love to interfere 
„ with my brethren in their bufinefs. Ars omnibus 
„ communis. But now, Sir,ifyou pleafe, Iwillinfpedl 
,3 your head, and when I fee into your fkuJl, I 
„ will give my opinion of your cafe. ” 

Jones had no great faith in his new profeflbr; 
however he fuffered him to open the bandage, 
and to look at his wound, which as foo ia as he 
had done, Benjamin began to groan and fliake *Iiis 
head violently. Upon which Jones , in a peevilh 
manner, bid him not play the fool, but tell him 
in what conditiefn he found him. Shall I anfwer 
„ you as a furgeon, or a friend ? ” faid Benjamin. 
„ As a friend, and ferioully,” faid Jones. “Why 
,3 then, upon my fdul,” cries Benjamin, “ it 
„ would require a great deal of art to keep you 
„ from being well after a very few dreffings; and 
„ if j'ou will fuffer me to apply fome fajve of 
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„ mine^ I will anfwer for the fuccefs. ” Jones 
gave his confeat, and the plaifter was applied 
accordingly. 

“ ^here, Sir, ” cries Benj.tmin, “ now I will, if 
„ ySu pleafe, refume my former felf; but a 
„ is obliged to keep up fome dignity in his .1- 
,3 tenance while he is performing thcfc oper^f ons, 
„ or the world will not fubmit to be handled by 
„ him. You can’t imagine. Sir, of how much 
„ confequence a grave afped is to a grave charader. 
„ A barber may ijake you laugh, but a furgeon 
„ ought rather to make you cry. ” 

“ Mr. Barber, or Mr. Surgeon, or Mr. Barber- 
,5 Surgeon,” faid Jones. — -“O dfar Sir,” anfwcred 
„ Benjamin, interrupting him, Lrfandum regina 
„ Jt/bes renenjare dolorem. You rccal to my mind 
„ that cruel reparation of the united fraternities, 
„ fo much to the prejudice of both bodies, as all 
„ reparations mull be, according to the old adage, 
„ Vis unitafortior; which to be fure there are not 
' „"wanting fome of one or of the other fraternity who 
„ are able to conllrue. What a blow was this to me 
„ who unite both in my own perfon!”—“Well, 
„ by whatever name you pleafe toire called,” con¬ 
tinued Jones , “ you certainly are one of the oddeft, 

„ mod comical fellows 1 ever met with, and mull 
„ have fomething very fiirprifing in your dory, 

„ which you mud confefs I have a right to hear. ” 

„ Ido confefs it,” anfwered Benjamin, “ and will 
„ very readily acquaint you with it, when you 
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„ have fufficient leifure; for I proraife you it 
5, will require a good deal of time.” Jones told 
him, he could never be more at leifure than at 
TPfSilJwiV “ Well then, ” faid Benjamin, “ L'will 
Ctfeey you; but firft I will fallen the door ^hat 

E : may interrupt us.” He did fo, and tten 
ing with a folemn air to Jones, faid; “ I 
begin by telling you, Sir, that you your- 
„ felf have been the greateft enemy I ever had.” 
Jones was a little ftartled at this fudden declaration, 
j, I your enemy, Sir! ” fays he , with much aniaze- 
,5 meat , and fome fternnefs in his look. “ Nay, 
„ be not angry, ” faid Benjamin, “ for I promife 
„ you I am not. You are perfedly innocent of 
„ having intended me ahy wrong; for you was 
„ then an infant; but I lhall, I believe, unriddle 
„ all this die moment I mention my name. Did 
„ you never hear, Sir, of one Partridge , who bad 
„ the honor of being reputed your father, and 
„ the misfortune of being ruined by that honor ?” 
„ I have indeed heard of that Partridge, ” fays Jones , 
„ and I have always believed myfelfto be his fon. ” 
3, Well, Sir ” , anfwered Benjamin, “ I am that 
„ tridge ; but I here abfolve you from all filial duty; 
,5 forldoaffureyou,you are nofonofmine.” “How!” 
replied Jones ; “and is it pofTible that afalfe fufpicion 
„ fliould have drawn all the ill confequences upon 
„ you, with which I am too well acquainted ? ” “It 
„ is poffible,” criesBenjamin,“foritis fo ; butthough 
„ it is natural enough for men to hate even the innb- 
„ cent caufes of their fufferings , yet I am of a 
„ different temper. I have loved you ever fince I 
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„ heard of your behaviour to Black George, as I 
„ told you; and I am convinced from this extra- 
» ordinary meeting, that you are born jto make 
» me amends for all th^t I have fuffered Mfejchav 
3, acTOunt. Befides, I dreamt, the nigHt^fore 
55 ifaw you, that I ftumbled over a ftool withb*' 

55 hurting myfelf; which plainly ftiowed me 
55 thing good was towards me; and laft niyiht I 
55 dreamt again, that I rode behind you on a milk- 
55 white mare, which is a very excellent dream, and 
,5 betokens much good fortune, which I am refolved 
55 to purfuc, unlefs you have the cruelty to deny me. ” 

“ I Ihould be very glad, Mr. Partridge,” an- 
fwered Jones, “ to have it in my power to make 
55 you amends for your fuflerings on my account; 
55 though at prefent I fee no likelihood of it; how- 
5, ever, I affure you I will deny you nothing 
55 which is in my power to grant.” 

“ It is in your power fure enoughreplied Ben¬ 
jamin , “ for i defire nothing more than leave to 
55^a'ttend you in this expedition. Nay, I have fo 
55 entirely fet my heart upon it, that if you fliould 
55 refufe me, you will kill both a barber and a 
,5 furgeon nn one breath. ” 

Jones anfwered fmiling, that he fhould be very 
forry to be the occafion of fo much mifehief to the 
public. He then advanced many prudential rea- 
fons, in order to difluade Benjamin (whom we 
fliaJI hereafter call Partridge) from his purpofe; 
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but all •<vcre in vain, Partridge relied ftrongly on 
his dream of the milk-white mare. “ Befides, Sir,” 
fays he, “I promife you, I have as good an incli- 
to the caufe as any man can poffibly have; 
3, and go I win, whether you admit me to\o in 

,your company or not. ” 

^g^ies, who was as much pJeafed with Par¬ 
tridge , as Partridge could be with him , and who 
had not confulted his own inclination, but the 
good of the ofher in defiring him to ftay behind, 
when he found his friend fo refolute, at laft gave 
his confent; but then recolleding himfelf, he faid, 
„ perhaps, Mr. Partridge, you think I fliall be able 
„ to fupport you, but I really am not;” and then 
taking out his pnrfe, he told out nine guineas, 
which he declared were his whole fortune. 

Partridge anfwercd, “that his dependance was 
„ only on his future favor: for he was thoroughly 
„ convinced he would Ihortly have enough in his 
„ power. At prefent, Sir,” faid he, “^believe 
5, I am rather the richer man of the two; "BurlST 
„ I have is at your fervice, and at your difpofal. 
„ I infill upon your taking the whole, and I beg 
„ only to attend you in the quality of your fervant, 
„ Nil defpnandum eji Tcncro duce & aufpice Tcusf^y’ 
but to this generous propofal con«^rning the ftti@pey, 
Jones would by no means fubmit. 

It was refolved to fet out the next ,morning; 
when a difficulty arofe concerning the baggage; 
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for the portmanteau of Mr. Jones was too large to 
be carried without a horfe. 

“ If I may prefume to give my advice 
Partridge, “ this portmanteau, with evefy thing 
„ in it, except a few Ihirts, fbould be left behiprif* 
,, Thofe I lhall be eafily able to carry for you, Ayjt' 
„ the reft of your clothes will remain very ^ely 
jj locked up in my houfe. ” 

This method was no fooner propiffed than agreed 
to, and then the barber departed, in order to pre¬ 
pare every thing for his intended expedition. 

CHAP. VII. 

Containing better Reajhns than any ivhicji have yet 
appeared for the Condu^i of Partridge ; an Apology 
for the IFeaknefs of Jones; and fame farther Anec¬ 
dotes concerning my Landlady. 

T HOUGH Partridge was one of the moft 
Itt^efliTtious of men, he would hardly, perhaps, 
have defired to accompany Jones on his expedition 
merely from the omen of the joint-flool, and white 
mare, if his profpedt had been no better than to 
ha|^mred the plunder gained in the field of battle. 
liJPfi:, when P#rtridge came to ruminate on the 
relation he had heard from Jones, he could not 
reconcile to himfelf, that Mr. Allworthy Ihould 
turn his fon (for fo he moft firmly believed him to 
be) out of doors, for any reafon which he had 
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heard afligned. He concluded tlierefore, that the 
whole was a fidion, and that Jones,’ of whom he 
had often from his correfpondents heard the wildeft 
had in reality run away from his father. 
It cara^into his head, therefore, that if he could 
prevail with the young gentleman to return back 
i%fcis father, he fbould by that means render a 
fierce to Allworthy, which would obliterate all 
his former anger; nay, indeed, he conceived that 
very anger was counterfeited, and that Allwor¬ 
thy had facrificed him to his own reputation. 
And this fufpicion, indeed, he well accounted 
for, from the tender behaviour of that excellent 
man to the foundling child; from his great fe- 
verity to Partridge, who knowing himfelf to be 
innocent, could not conceive that any other fhould 
think him guilty; laftly, from the allowance which 
he had privately received long after the annuity 
had been publicly taken from him; and which 
he looked upon as a kind of fmart-money, or rather 
by way of atonement for injuftice: for it is veiy 
uncommon, I believe, for men to aferibe the 
benefadions they receive to pure charity 
they can poffibly impute them to any other motive. 
If he could by any means, therefore, pcrfn.ade 
the young gentleman to return home, he doubted 
not but that he diould again be received inj^he 
favor of Allworthy, and well rewarded 
pains; nay, and flrould be again rePcored to his 
native country; a reftoration which Ulyffes himfelf 
never wilhed more heartily than poor Partridge. 
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As for Jones, he was well Satisfied with the 
truth of what the other had aflerted, and believed 
that Partridge had no other inducements butlovte 
to him, and zeal for the caufe. A blameabl^iSt^Sit 
of caution and diffidence in the veracity orothers, 
in which be was highly worthy of cenfure. To 
fay the truth, there are but two ways by wh!i<?h 
men become poffeffed of this excellent qi^ity. 
The one is from long experience, and the other 
is from nature; which laft, I prefume , is often 
meant by genius , or great natural parts; and it is 
infinitely the better of the two, not only as we 
are mafter of it much earlier in life, but as it is 
much more infallible and conclufive; for a man 
who has been impofed on by ever fo many, may 
ftill hope to find others more honeft; whereas he 
who receives certain neceffary admonitions from 
within , that this is impoflible, muft have very 
little underftanding indeed, if he ever renders him- 
felf liable to be once deceived. As Jones had iiot 
this gift from nature, he was too young to have 
gained it by experience; for at the diffident wifdom, 
which is to be acquired this way, we feldom arrive 
till very late in life; which is perhaps the reafon 
why fome old men are too apt defpife the un- 
derftandings of all thofe who are a little younger 
tlilliy:hemfelves. 

Jones fpent moft part of the day in the com¬ 
pany of a new acquaintance. This was no other 
than the landlord of the houfe, or rather the 
iuiCband of the landlady. He had but lately made 
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his defcent down flairs, after a long fit of the gout, 
in which diftempcr he was generally confined to 
his room during one half of the year; and during 
he walked about the houfe, fmoked his 
pipe, ^d drank his bottle with his friends without 
concerning himfelf in the leafl; with any kind of 
-'b^^nefs. He had been bred, as they call it, a gen- 
•tlea^, that is, bred up to do nothing, and had 
fpent a very fmall fortune, which he inherited 
from an induftrious farmer his uncle, in hunting, 
horfe-racing, and cock - fighting, and had been 
married by my landlady for certain purpofes, which 
he had long fince defifted from anfwering: for 
which file hated him heartily. But as he was a 
furly kind of a fellow, fo flie contented herfelf 
with frequently upbraiding him by difadvantageous 
comparifons with her firft hulband, whofe praife 
fhe had eternally m her mouth; and as file was 
for the moft; part mirtrefs of the profit, fo file was 
fatisfied to take upon herfelf the care and govern¬ 
ment of the family, and after a long fuccefslefs 
ftruggle, to fuffer her hufiiand to be mafter of 
himfelf. 

In the evenin|^ when Jones retired to his room, 
a fmall difputc arofe between this fond couple 
concerning him. “ What,” fays the wife, 

„ have been tippling with the gentleman! ’ 

„ Yes,” anfwcred the hufband, “ we have cracked 
„ a bottle together, and a very gentleman-like man 
„ he is, and has a very pretty notion of horfe-flefli. 
„ Indeed he is young, and has not feen much of 
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„ the world: for I believe he has been at very 
„ few horfe-races.” “O ho! he is one of your 
„ order, is he?” replies the landlady; “he itiuft 
„ be a gentleman to be fure, if he is a horf* ;liWE 
5, The devil fetch fuch gentry; 1 am fure 1 wilh I 
„ had never feen any of them. I have reafon to 
„ love horfe-racers truly. ” “ That you have,” 
thehuflband; “for I was one, you know.” “ Yes,” 
anfwered flie, “ you are a pure one indeed. As my 
5, firft huiband ufed to fay, I may put all the good 
„ I have ever got by you in my eyes, and fde 
„ never the worfe.” “ D—n your firft hufband,” 
cries he.— “Don’t d—n a better man than your- 
„ felf,” anfwered the wife; “if he had been 
„ alive, you durft not have done it ” “ Then you 
„ think,” fays he, “ I have not fo much courage 
„ as yourfelf: for yon have d—n’d him often in 
„ my hearing.” “If I did,”'fays fhe, “I have 
„ repented of it many’s the good time and oft, 
„ and if he was fo good to forgive me a word 
„ fpoken in hafte, or fo, it does not become fuch 
„ a one as )'Ou to twitter me. He was a huf- 
,7'band to me, he was; and if ever I did make 
„ life of an ill word or fo in a paffion, I never 
„ called liim rafeal; I fliould ht|^e told a lie, if 
„ 1 had called him a rafeal.” Much more Ihe faid, 
buk not in his hearing: for having lighted his 
pipe^ he ftaggered off as faft as he could. We 
fhall therefore tranferibe no more of her fpeech, 
as it approached ftill nearer and nearer to a fub- 
jeft too indelicate to Htid any place in this Hiftory. 
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Early in the morning, Partridge appeared at the 
bedfide of Jones, ready equipped for the journey, 
with the knapfack at his back. This was his own 
wbiiio^nfhip; for befides his other trades , he 
WM no indifferent taylor. He had already put 
up his whole ftock of linen in it, confifting of 
fhirts, to which he now added eight for Mr. 
lohts,; and then packing up the portmanteau, he 
was departing with it towards his own houfe, but 
was ftopt in his way by the landlady, who refufed 
to fufler any removals till after the payment of the 
reckoning. 

Thetlandlady was, as we have faid, abfolute 
governefs in thefe regions; it was therefore necef- 
fary to comply with her rules, fo the bill was pre- 
fently writ out, which amounted to a much larger 
film than might have been expedfed, from the en¬ 
tertainment' which Jones had met with. But here 
wc are obliged to difclofo fome maxims , which 
publicans hold to be the grand myfleries of their 
trade. The firft is, if they have any thin^ good 
in their houfe (which indeed very feldom happens) 
to produce it only to perfons who. travel with great 
equipages. Secondly, to charge the fame for the very 
worll provilions, as if they were the beft. And, 
laflly, if any of their guefts call but for little, to 
make them jray a double price for every thing they 
have; fo that the amount by the head may be much 
the fame. 

The bill being made and difeharged, Jones fet 
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forward with Partridge , carrying the knapfack; 
nor did the landlady condefcend to wifli him a good 
journey: for this was, it feems, an inn freque nted 
by people of falhion ; and 1 know not wlnif/ce'Tt 
is, but all thofe who get their livelihood by people 
of falhion, contrad as much infqlence to the reft of 
mankind, as if they really belonged to that rank 
themfelves. 


CHAP. VIII, 

Jones arrives at Gloucefter, and goes to Bell; 
the Chnracier of that Jioufe, and of a Pettifogger ^ 
lokich he there meets with. 

M R. Jones, and Partridge, or little*Benjamin, 
(which epithet of litde was perhaps given him iro¬ 
nically, he being in reality near fix feet high) hav¬ 
ing left their laft quarters in the manner before de- 
feribed, travelled on to Gloucefter, without meet- 
Jng any adventure worth relating. 

Being arrived here, they chofe for their houfe 
of entertainment the lign of the Bell, an excel¬ 
lent houfe indeed, and which I do moft ferioufly 
recommend to every Reader who fhall vifit this 
ancient city. The mailer of it is brother to the 
great preacher Whitefield; but is abfolutely un¬ 
tainted with the pernicious principles of method- 
ifm, or of any other heretical fed. He is indeed 
a \ erv bonefl plain man , and in my opinion, 
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not likely to create any diflurbance either in church 
or ftate. His -wife has, I believe, had much pre- 
tcnfion to beauty, and is ftill a very fine w^man. 
Her per.^n and deportment might have made a 
fliinirtg figure rn the politeft afl’emblies; but tho’ 
file muft be confcipus of this, and many other per- 
fedions, file feems perfedly contented with , and 
refigned to that ftate of life to which (he is called; 
and this refignation is entirely owing to the pru¬ 
dence and wifdom of her temper: for Ihe is at pre- 
fent as free from any methodiftical notions as her 
huftjand. I fay at prefent: for ftie freely confelfes 
that her brother's documents made at lirft fome 
imprelfion upon her , and that fhe had put her- 
felf to the expenfe of a long hood, in order to at¬ 
tend the extraordinary emotions of the Spirit; but 
having found , during an experiment of three 
weeks, no emotions, fhe fays, worth a farthing, 
fhe very wifely laid by her hood, and abandoned 
the fed. To be concife, fhe is a very friendly, 
good-natured woman, and fo induftrious to oblige, 
that the guefts muft be of a very morofe^lifpori- 
tion who are not extremely well fatisfied in her 
houfe. 

M rs. Whitelicld happened to be in the yard 
when Jones and his attendant marched in. Her fa- 
gacity foon difeovered in the air of our Hero fome- 
thing which diftiriguifhed him fiom the vtfigar. 
She ordered her fervants, therefore, immediately 
to fliow him into a room , and prefently after¬ 
wards invited him to dinner wdth herfelf; which 
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invitation he very thankfuUy accepted: for indeed 
much Icfs agreeable company than that of Mrs. 
Whitefield, and a much worfe entertainment than 
flie had provided, would have been ■we]^nfln^'*aF‘ 
ter fo long fading, and fo long a walk. 

Befides Mr. Jones and the good governefs of 
the manfion, there fat down at table an attorney 
of SaJirtjury, indeed the very fame who had brought 
the news of Mrs. Blifil’s death to Mr. Allworthy, 
and whole name, which, I think, we did not be¬ 
fore mention, was Dowling; there was likewife 
prefent another perfon, who llyled himfelf a lawyer, 
and who lived fomewhere near Lidlinch in Somer- 
fctlhire. This fellow, I fay, ftyled himfelf a law¬ 
yer, but was indeed a moft vile petty-fogger, with¬ 
out fenfe or knowledge of any kind ; one of thofe 
who may be termed train-l^earers to the law; a fort 
of fupernumeraries in the profeffion, who are the 
hackneys of attornies, and will ride more miles for 
half a crown than a poft-boy. 

During the time of dinner , the Somerfetfliire 
lawyer recolleAed the face of Jones , which he 
had feen at Mr. Ailworthy’s : for he had often 
vifited in that gentleman’s kitchen. He there¬ 
fore took occafion to inquire after the good fa¬ 
mily there , with that familiarity which would 
have become an intimate friend or acquaintance 
of Mr. Allworthy ; and indeed he did all in his 
power to infinuate himfelf to be fuch, though he 
had never had the honor of fpeaking to any 
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pcrfon in that family higher than the butler. Jones 
anfwered all his queftions with great civility, though 
he^never remembered to have feen the petty-fogger 
before, and though he concluded from the outward 
appearance and behaviour of the man , that he 
ufurfied a freedom with his betters, to which he 
was by no means entitled. 

As tlie converfation of fellows of this kind, is 
of all others the moft deteftable to men of any 
fenfe, the cloth was no fooner removed than Mr. 
Jones withdrew, and a little barbaroufly left poor 
Mrs. Whiieheld to do a penance which I have 
often heard Mr. Timothy Ha.rris, and other public¬ 
ans of good tafle, lament, as the feverelf lot annex¬ 
ed to their calling, namelv, that of being obliged 
to keep company with their guefts. 

Jones had no fooner quitted the room, than the 
pettv-fogger in a whifpering tone, aflied .Mrs. White- 
held, “■ if file knew who that fine fpark was?” She 
anfwered, “ Ihe had never feen the gentleman before.’* 
„ The gentleman, indeed!” replied the petty-fog¬ 
ger; “a pretty gentleman truly! Why, he’s the 
„ baftard of a fellow who was hanged for horfe- 
„ Healing. He w.as droipt at Squire All worthy’s 
„ door, where one of ftie fervants found him in a 
„ box fo full of rain-water, that he would certainly 
„ have been drowned, had he not been referved 
„ for another fate.” “Ay, ay, you need not men- 
„ tion it, I proteft; we underft.ind what tliat fate 
„ is very well, ” cries Dowling, with a moft 
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facetious grin. “ Well,” continued the other, “the 
„ Squire ordered him to be taken in: for he is .1 
„ timberfome man every body knows, and was 
„ afraid of drawing himfeif into a ferape, and there 
„ the baftard was bred up, and fed and tlothified 
„ all to the world like any gentleman; and there 
„ he got one of the fervant maids with child, and 
,, perfuaded her to fwear it to the. Squire him- 
,, felf; and afterwards he broke the arm of one 
„ Mr. Thwackum a clergyman, only becaufe he 
„ reprimanded him for follow’ing whoies ; and 
„ afterwards he fnapt a piflol at Mi. Bliiil behind 
„ his back ; and once when Sijuire Allwoiihy 
„ was fick, he got a drum, and beat it all o\’er 
„ the houfe, to prevent him Irom fleeping: and 
„ twenty other pranks he has jrlayed ; lor all 
„ which, about four or five days ago, jufl before 
„ 1 left the country, the Squire flripped him hark 
„ naked, and turned him out of doors.” 

“ And very juflly too 1 protell,” tries Dowling; 
„ I wOuld turn my own fon out of doors if he 
„ was guilty of half as much. And pray what i.*' 

the name of this pretty gentleman?” 

“ The name o’nn!” arfwcrerl the petty - foggci, 
., why, he is called Thorftis Jones.” 

“ Jones! ” anfwered Dowling a little eagerly, 
,1 what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr.‘‘Allworthy’sf 
„ was that the gentleman that difled with us?” 
„ The very fame,” faid the other. “ I have heard 
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„ of the gentleman,” cries Dowling, “often; but 
„ I never heard any ill charadter of him.” “ And I am 
„ fure,” fays Mrs. Whitefieid, “if half what this 
„ gentleman has faid be true, Mr. Jones has the moft 
„ deceitful countenance I ever faw; for fure his looks 
j, promife fomething very different; and I muft fay, 
„ for the little I have feen of him, he is as civil a 
„ well-bred man as you would wilh to converfe with.” 

The petty-fogger calling to mind that he had not 
been fworn , as he ufually was, before he gave his 
evidence, now bound what he had declared with 
fo many oaths and imprecations, that the landlady’s 
ears were fliocked, and Ihe put a flop to his fwearing 
by aOuring him of her belief. Upon which he faid, 
„ I hope, Madam, you imagine I would fcorn to 
„ tell fuch things of any man, unlefs I knew them 
„ to be true. What intereft have I in taking away 
„ the reputation of a man who never injured me ? 
„ 1 promife you every fyllable of what I have faid 
„ is fad, and the whole country knows it.” 

As Mrs. Whitefieid had no reafon to fufped that 
the petty-fogger had any motive or temptation to 
abufe Jones, the Reader cannot blame her for believ¬ 
ing what he fo confidently affirmed with many 
oaths. She accordingly gave up her fkill in phyfiog. 
nomy, and henceforwards conceived fo ill an 
opinion of her gueft, that Ihe heartily wiflied him 
out of her 0oufe. 

This diflike was now farther increafed by a report 
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which Mr. Whitefield made from the kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, “ that tho’ he 
„ carried the knapfack, and contented himfelf with 
„ (laying among fervants, while Tom Jones (as he 
„ called him) was regaling in the parlour, he was 
3 , not his fervant, but only a friend and companion, 
3 , and as good a gentleman as Mr. Jones himfelf.” 

Dowling fat all this while filent, biting his fin. 
gers, making faces, grinning, and looking wonder¬ 
fully arch; at laft he opened his lips, and proteEcd 
that the gentleman looked like another fort of man. 
He then called for his bill with the utmoll hade, 
declared he muft be at Hereford that evening, 
lamented his great hurry of bufiuefs, and wilhed 
he could divide himfelf into twenty pieces, in 
order to be at once in twenty places. 

The petty-fogger now li.kcwife departed , and 
then Jones defircd the favor of Mrs. Whitefield’s 
’company to drink tea with him; but (lie refufed, 
and witii a manner fo different from that with which 
(he had received him at dinner, that it a little furprif. 
ed him. And now he loon perceived her behaviour 
totally changed; for inflead of that natural affability 
which w'e have before celebrated, fl)e wore a con- 
flraincd feverity on her countenance, which was 
fo difagreeablc to Mr. Jone.s, that he rcfolved, how¬ 
ever late, to quit the hnufe th.it evening. 

He did indeed account fomewh:# unfairly for 
this fudden change ; for befidcs fome hard and 
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unjuft furmifes concerning female ficklenefs and mu¬ 
tability, he began tofufped that he owed this want 
of civility to his want of horfes; a fort of animals 
which, as they dirty no Iheets, are thought, in inns, 
to pay better for their beds than their riders, and are 
therefore confidered as the more defirable company. 
But Mrs. Whitefield, to do herjuftice, had a much 
more liberal way of thinking. She was perfedly 
well - bred, and could be very civil to a gentleman, 
tho’ he walked on foot. In reality, fhc looked on 
our Hero as aforry fcoundrel, and therefore treated 
him asfuch, for which not even Jones himfelf, had 
he known as much as the Reader, could have blamed 
her; nay, on the contrary, he rauft have approved 
her condud, and have efteemed her the more for tin; 
difrefpcd fliown towards himfelf. This is indeed a 
moft aggravating circumftance which attends unjuft- 
ly depriving men of their reputation; fora man who 
is confeious of havong au.ill character, cannot juftly 
be angry with thofe wlio negled and flight him ; 
but ought rather to dcfpifcfuch as affed his converhi- 
tion, unlcfs where a perfed intimacy mull fmve con¬ 
vinced them that their friend’s charaderhas been 
falfely and injurioufly afperfed. 

This was not, however, the cafe of Jones; for 
as he was a perfed ftranger to the truth, fo he was 
with good rcafon offended at the treatment he re¬ 
ceived. He therefore paid his reckoning and de¬ 
parted, highly %gainft the will of Mr. Partridge, 
^vho having ircmonftrated much againft it to no 

Q3 
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purpofe, at laft condefcended to take up his knap- 
fack, and to attend his friend. 

CHAP. IX. 

Containing feoeral Dialogues Jones anrfPartridge 

concerning Love, Cold, Hunger, and other Matters^ 
with the lucky and narrow Efcape of Partridge as 
he was on the very Brink of making a fatal Difeo- 
very to his friend. 

Xhe fhadows began now to defeend larger from 
the high mountains: the feathered creation had 
betaken themfclves to their reft. Now the higheft 
order of mortals were fitting down to their dinners, 
and the loweft order to their fuppers. In a word, 
the clock ftruck five juft as Mr. Jones took his 
leave of Gloucefter; an hour at which (as it was 
now midwinter) the dirty fingers of night would 
have drawn her fable curtain over the univerfe, 
had not the moon forbid her, who now, with a 
face as* broad and as red as thofe of fome jolly 
mortals, who, like her, turn night into day, began 
to rife from her bed, where fhe had flumbered 
away the day, in ordei to fit up all night. Jones 
had not travelled far before he paid his compli¬ 
ments to that beautiful planet, and turning to his 
companion, alked him, if he had ever beheld fo 
delicious an evening? Partridge making no ready 
anfwer to his queftion, he proce6ded to comment 
on the beauty of the moon, and repeated fome 
palfages from Milton, who has certainly excelled 
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all other poets in his defcriptiou of the heavenly 
luminaries. He then told Partridge the ftory 
from the Spedlator, of two lovers who had agreed 
to entertain themfelves when they were at a 
great diftance from each other, by repairing, 
at a certain fixed hour , to look at the moon 5 
thus pleafing themfelves with the thought that 
they were both employed in contemplating the 
fame objedl at the fame time. “ Thofe lovers, ” 
added he, “ muft have had fouls truly Capa- 
5 , ble of feeling all the tendernefs of the 
„ fublimeft of all human paHions. ” “ Very pro- 

babiy, ” cries Partridge; “ but I envy them 
„ more, if they had bodies incapable of feeling 
„ cold; for I am alinoft frozen to death, and 
„ am very much afraid 1 fhall lofe a piece of 
„ my nofe before we get to another houfe of 
entertainment. Nay , truly, we may well cx- 
„ peel fomc judgment flKuild happen to us for 
our folly in running away fo by night from 
„ one of the moft excellent inns 1 ever fet my 
,, foot into. I am fure I never faw l^^T)re good 
„ things in my life, and the greatelt Lord in 
„ the land cannot live better in his own houfe 
„ than he may there. And to forfake fuel) a 
„ houfe, and go a rambling about the country, 
„ the Lord knows whither, pvr e'evia rura via- 
„ riim , I fay nothing, for my part; but fomc 
„ people might not hat e charity enough to con- 
„ elude we were in our fober fenfes. ” Fie 
„ upon it, Mr. Partridge, ” fays Jones, “ have a 
„ better heart; confider gout are going to face 
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„ an enemy; and are you afraid of facing a little 
„ cold? I wifh, indeed, we had a guide to ad- 
„ vife which of thefe roads we Ihould take. ” 
„ May I be fo bold, ” fays Partridge, “ to ofi'er 
„ my advice: Interdum Jliihus opportuna loquitur. ” 
„ Why, which of them, ” cries Jones, “ would you 
„ recommend? ” “ Truly neither of them, ” an- 
fwered Partridge. “ The only road we can be cer- 
„ tain of finding, is the road we came. A good 
„ hearty pace will bringus back toGloucefter in an 
„ hour; but ifwe go forward, the Lord Harry knows 
3, when we fliall arrive at any place; for I fee at 
3, leaft fifty miles before me, and no houfe in ail 
33 the way. ” “You fee, indeed, a very fair pro- 
3, fped, ” fays Jones, “ which receives great ad- 
3, ditional beauty from the extrezne liiftre of the 
„ moon. However, I will keep the left hand track, 
„ as that feems to lead diredfly to thofe hills, which 
„ we were informed lie not far from Worceftcr. 
3, And here, if you are inclined to quit me, you 
„ may, and return back again; but for my part, 
„ I am 'fefolved to go forward. 

“ It is unkind in you. Sir, ” fays Partridge, 
„ to fufped me of any fuch intention. What I 
„ have advifed has been as much on your ac- 
„ count as on my own; but fince you are deter- 
„ mined to go on, I am as much determined to 
„ follow. 1 pra , fequar t€. 

They now travelled fome miles without fpeak- 
ing to each other, during which fufpenfe of 
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difcourfe Jones often fighed, and Benjamin groaned 
as bitterly, tho’ from a very different reafon. 
At length Jones made a full flop, and turning 
about, cries, “ who knows. Partridge, but the 
„ lovelieft creature in the univerfe may have her 
„ eyes now fixed on that very moon which 1 be- 
„ hold at this inftant? ” “ Very likely. Sir,” an- 
fwered Partridge; “ and if my eyes were fixed 
„ on a good firloin of roall beef, the devil might 
„ take the moon and her horns into the bargain. ” 
„ Did ever Tramontane make fuch an anfwer? 
cries Jones. “ Prithee , Partridge , waft thou ever 
„ fufceptible of love in thy life, or has time worn 
„ away all the traces of it from thy memory ? ” 
„ Alack-a-day, ” cries Partridge, “ well would it 
„ have been for me if I had never known what 
„ love was. Infandam Regina Juhes renovarc dolorem. 
„ I am fare I have tafted all the tendernefs and 
„ fublimities and bitterneffes of thepaflion. ” “Was 
„ your miftrefs unkind then? ” fays Jones. “Very 
„ unkind indeed. Sir, ” anfwered Partridge; “ for 
„ Ihe married me, and made one of Tfie moft 
„ confounded wives in the world. However , 
„ Heaven bepraifed, fhe’s gone; and if I believed 
„ fhe. was in the moon, according to a book I 
„ once read, which teaches that to be the recept- 
„ acle of depaited Ipirits, I would never look at 
„ it for fear of Teeing her: but I wilh. Sir, that 
„ the moon was a looking-glafs for your fake, 
„ and that Mifs Sophia Weftern was now placed 
„ before it. ” “ My jlear Partridge, ” cries .lones, 
„ what a thought \MRs there ! A thought which 
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„ I am certain could never have entered into any 
„ mind but that of a lover. O Partridge, could I 
„ hope once again to fee that face; but, alas! all 
„ thofc golden dreams are vanifhed for ever, and 
„ my only refuge from future mifery is to forget 
„ the objedl of all my former happinefs. ” And do 
„ you really defpair of ever feeing Mifs Weftern 
„ again ? anfwered Partridge. “ If you will follow 
„ my advice , I will engage you ihall not only fee 
„ her , but have her in your arms. ” Ha! do not 
„ awaken a thought of that nature,” cries Jones. 
„ I have ftruggled fulFiciently to conquer all fucli 
„ wiflies already.” “ Nay,” anfwered Partridge, 
„ if you do not wilh to have your miftrefs in your 
„ arms , you arc a mbft extraordinary lover indeed.” 
„ Well, well,” fays Jones, “ let us av^oid this fub- 
„ jed; but pray what is your advice?” “ To give 
„ it you in the military phrafe then, ” fays Partridge, 
„ as we arc foldiers ; to the right about. ” “ Let 

„ us return the wav we came; we may yet reach 
„ Gloucefter to-night, tho’ late; whereas if we pro- 
„ ceed,“'we are likely, for ought I fee, to ramble 
„ about for ever without coming cither to houfc 
„ or home.” “ I have already told you my refo- 
„ lution is to go on, ” anfwered Jones; but 1 wcuki 
„ have you go back. I am obliged to you for yom 
„ company hither; and 1 beg of ^'ou to accept a 
„ guinea as a fmali inftance of my gratitude. Nay, 
„ it would be cruel in me to fuller you to go any 
„ farther; for, to deal plainly with you, my chief 
„ end and defire is a glorioys death in the fervice 
„ of my king and country. ” • “ As for your money,” 
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Ch. 9. 

replied Partridge, “ I beg, Sir, you will put it up; 
„ I will receive none of you at this time; foi* at 
„ prefent lam, I believe , the richer man of the 
„ two. And as your refolution is to go on, fo 
„ mine is to follow you if you do. Nay, now my 
„ prefence appears abfolutely neceflary to take care 
„ of you, fince your intentions are fo defperate, 
j, for I promife you my views are much more 
„ prudent. As you are refolvcd to fail in battle, 
,, if you can, fo I am refolved as firmly to come 
„ to no hurt if I can help it. And indeed I have 
„ the comfort to think there will be but little dan- 
„ger;. fora popifh pried told me the other day , 
„ the bufiaefs would foon be ov^er, and he believed 
„ without a battle.” “ A popifh pried,” cries 
Jones , “ I hav'e heard, is not always to be believed 
„ when he fpcaks in behalf of his religion. ” “ Yes, 

„ but fo far, ” anfwered the other, “from fpeaking 
„ in behalf of his religion, he alfured ree , the ca- 
„ tholics did not expecd to be any gainers by the 
,3 change; for that Prince Charles was as good a 
,5 p rote dan t as any in England ; and thJt-nothing 
5, but regard to right made him and the red of the 
„ popifl) party to be Jacobites. ” “ I believe him to 
„ be as much a protedant as I believe he has any 
„ right,” fays Jones, “ and I make no doubt of 
„ our fuccefs , but not without a battle. So that I am 
5, not fo fanguine as your friend the popifh pried.” 
„ Nay, to be furc. Sir, ” anfwered Partridge, “ all 
„ the prophecies 1 have ever read, fpeak of a great 
jvdeal of blood to be fpilt in the quarrel, and the 
,, miller with three thumbs, who is now alive, is to 
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„ bold the horfes of three kings, up to his knees in 
„ blood. Lord have mercy upon us all, and fend 
« better times! ” “ With what ftuff and nonfenfe 

3 , haft thou filled thy head?” anfwered Jones. “ This 
jjtoo, I fuppofe , comes from the popilh prieft. 
„ Monfters and prodigies are the proper arguments 
„ to fupport monftrous and abfurd doCfrines. The 
j, caufe of King George is the caufe of liberty and 
„ true religion. In other words, it is the caufe of 
„ common fenfe,my boy, and I warrant you will fuc- 
„ ceed, tho’ Briareus hirafelf was to rife again with 
„ his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller. ” Par¬ 
tridge made no reply to this. He was indeed caft into 
the utmoftconfufion by this declaration <rf Jones. For 
to inform the Reader of a fecret, which we had no 
proper opportunity of revealing before. Partridge 
was in truth a Jacobite, and had concluded that 
Jones was of the fame party , and was now pro¬ 
ceeding to join the rebels. An opinion which was 
not without foundation. For the tall long-fided 
dame, mentioned by Hudibras; that many-cyed, 
rnany-KTiigued, many-mouthed, many-eared monficr 
of Virgil, had related the (lory of the quarrel be¬ 
tween Jones ami the officer , with her ufual regard 
to truth. Siie had indeed changed the name of So¬ 
phia into th.at of the Pretender, and had reported, 
that drinking his health was the caufe for Avhich 
Jones was knocked down. This Partridge had heard, 
and moil finnly believed. 'Tis no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that he had thence entertained the above- 
mentioned opinion of Jones ; and which he had 
almoll difeovered to him before he found out his 
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own miftake. And at this the Reader will be the 
lefs inclined to wonder, if he pleafes to recoiled 
the doubtful phrafe in which Jones firft communi¬ 
cated his refolution to Mr. Partridge; and, indeed, 
had the words been lefs ambiguous. Partridge might 
very well have conftrued them as he did ; being 
perfuaded, as he was, that the whole nation were 
of the fame inclination in their hearts. Nor did it 
flagger him that Jones had travelled in the company 
of foldiers ; for he had the fame opinion of the army 
which he had of the reft of the people. 

Bat however well affeded he might be to James 
or Charles, he was ftill much more attached to little 
Benjamin than to either; for which reafon he no 
fooner difeovered the principles of his fellow-traveller, 
than he thought proper to conceal , and outwardly 
to give up his own to the man on whom he depended 
for the making his fortune, fince he by no means be¬ 
lieved the affairs of Jones to be fo defperate as they 
really were with Mr. Ailworthy ; for as he had kept 
a conftant correfpondence with fome of JTh> neigh¬ 
bours fince he left th.it country, he had heard much, 
indeed more tlian was true, of the great affedtion 
J\lr. Ailworthy bore this young man , who , as P.ir- 
tiidgc !i.id been inftrucled , was to be that gcntle- 
niun's hen', and whom, as we have faid, he did not 
in the leaft doubt to be his fon. 

Ho imagined, therefore, that whatev'er quarrel 
was between them, it would be certainly made up 
at the return of Mr. Jones; an event from which 
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he proinlfecl great advantages, if he could takefthis 
opportunity of ingratiating himfeif with that young 
gentleman; and if he could by any means be inllru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, 
as we have before faid, but it would as highly 
advance him in the favor of Mr. Allworthy. 

We have already obferx ed , that he was a very 
goodmatured fellow, and he has himfeif declared 
the violent attachment he had to the perfon and cha- 
rader of Jones; but poffibly the views which 1 have 
juft before mentioned, might likewife have fome little 
fliare in prompting him to undertake this expedition, 
at leaft in urging him to continue it, after he had 
difeovered, thattiis Mafter and himfeif, like fome 
prudent fathers and fons, tho’ they travelled toge¬ 
ther in great friendihip, had embraced opjjofite 
parties. 1 am led into this conjedure, by having 
remarked, that tho’ love, friendfhip, efteem , and 
fuch like,have very powerful operations in the human 
mind; intereft, however, is an ingredient feldora 
omitted by wife men , when they would work 
others to their own purpofes. This is indeed a moft 
excellent medicine , and like Ward’s pill, dies at once 
to the particular part of the body on which you 
defire to operate , whether it be the tongue, the 
hand , or any other member , where it fcarce ever 
fails of immediately producing the defired effed. 
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CHAP. X. 

In which our Travellers meet with a very extraordinary 
Adventure. 


Just as Jones and his friend came to the end 
of their dialogue in the preceding Chapter, they 
arrived at the bottom of a very ffeep hill. Here 
Jones ftopt fliort, and direding his eyes upwards. 
Hood ior a while fdent. At length* he called to 
his companion, and faid, Partridge , I wifli I 
„ was at the top of thi-s hill; it miift certainly afford 
„ a moll charming profped, efpecially by this light: 
„ for the folemn gloom which the moon caRs on 
all objeds, is beyond expreRion beautiful, cfpe- 
„ cially to an imagination which is deiirous of cul- 
„ tivating melancholy ideas.” Very probably,” 
anfwered Partridge; “ but if tiie top of the hill 
„ be properell to produce melancholy thoughts , I 
„ fuppofe the bottom is the likchell to produce 
„ merry ones, and thefe 1 take to be much the 
„ better of the two. I protefl you have made my 
„ blood run cold with the very mentioning the top 
,, of that mountain , which leems to me to be one 
„ of the higheR in the world. No, no, if we 
„ look for any thing , let it be for a place under 
„ ground, to fereen ourfelv'es from thefroR.” — 
„ Do fo , ” faid Jones, “■ let it be but within hear- 
„ ingof this place, and 1 will hollo to you at my 
„ return back. ” “ Surely, Sir , you are not mad," 
laid Partridge. “ Indeed I am, ” anfwered Jones 
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„ if afcending this hill be madnefs : but as you 
„ complain fo much of the cold already, I would 
„ have you ftay below. I will certainly return to you 
„ within an hour. ” “ Pardon me , Sir, ” cries Par¬ 
tridge, “ 1 have determined to follow you where- 
„ ever you go. ” Indeed he was now afraid to ftay 
behind; for tho’ he was coward enough in all refpedts, 
yet his chief fear was that of ghofts, with which 
the prefent time of night , and the wildnefs of the 
place, extremely well fqited. 

At this inftant Partridge efpied a glimmering- 
light through forae trees, which feemed very near 
to them. He immediately cried out in a rapture, 
,5 Oh, Sir! Heaven has at laft heard my prayers , 
„ and has brought us to a houfe; perhaps it may 
„ be an inn. Let me bcfcech you. Sir, if you 
„ have any compaffion cither for me or yourfelf, 
„ do not defpife the gooduefs of Providence, but 
„ let us go diredly to yon .light. Whether it be 
„ a public-houfe or no, I am fureif they be Chrif- 
., tiansi-nat dwell there , they will not refufe a little 
„ houfe-room to perfons in our miferable condition.” 
Jones at length yielded to the carneft fupplications 
of Partridge, and both together made directly to¬ 
wards the j)lace whence the light ilfued. 

They foon arrit'ed at the door of this houfe or 
cottage: for it might be called either; without 
much impropriety. Here Jones knocked feveral 
times without receiving any anfwer from within ; 

at 
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at which Partridge, whole head was full of no- 
thing but of ghofts, devils, witches, and fuch 
like, began to tremble, crying, “ Lord have mercy 
„ upon us, fure the people muft be all dead, 
„ I can fee no light neither now , and yet I am 
„ certain I faw a candle burning but a moment 
„ before. — Well! I have heard of fuch things,”— 
„ What hall thou heard of?’ faid Jones. “The 
„ people are either fall afieep, or probably, as 
„ this is a lonely place, are afraid to open their 
„ door.” He then began to vociferate pretty loudly, 
and at laft an old woman opening an upper cafe- 
ment, alfccd, “who they were, and what they 
„ wanted?” Jones anfwered, “ they were travellers 
„ who had loft their way, and having feen a light 
„ in the window, had been led thither in hopes of 
„ finding foine Hre to warm themfelves. ” “ Who- 

„ ever you arc,” cries the woman, “you have 
„ no bufinefs here; nor lliall I open the door to 
„ any body at this time of night.” Partridge, whom 
the found of a human voice had recov'^ered from his 
fright, fell to the moft earnell fupplicaCiohs to be 
admitted for a few minutes to the fire, faying, 
„ he was almoft dead with the cold,” to which 
fear had indeed contributed equally with the 
froft. He affured her, that the gentleman who 
fpoke to her, was one of the greateft Squires in 
the country, and made ufe of every argument 
fave one, which Jones afterwards efTectually add> 
ed, and this was the promife of half a crown. 
A bribe too great to be relifted by fuch a perfon , 
cfpecially a.s the genteel appearance of Jones, 
VoL. 'll. R 
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■which the light of the moon plainly difcoverecf 
to her, tog^ether with his affable behaviour, had 
entirely fubdued thofe apprehenfions of thieves 
which (he had at firft conceived. She agreed, 
therefore, at laft to let them in, where Partridge, 
to his infinite joy, found a good lire ready for 
his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no foonei 
warmed himfelf, than thofe thoughts which were 
always uppermoll in his mind, began a little to 
diflurb his brain. There was no article of his 
creed in which he had a flronger faith, than he 
had in witchcraft, nor can the Reader concei% e a 
figure more adapted to infpire this idea, than the old 
woman who now flood before him. She anfwercil 
exadly to that picture drawn by Otway in his Or¬ 
phan. Indeed, if this woman had li\'cd in the reign 
of James the Firfl, her appearance alone would ha\ c 
hanged her, almofl without any evidence. 

Many circumflances likewife confpired to con 
firm Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he 
then imagined, by herfclf in fo lonely a place; 
and in a houfe, the outlidc of which feemed much 
too good for her; but where the infide was furniflied 
in the moft neat and elegant manner. I'o fay the 
truth, Jones himfelf was not a iittle furprifed at 
whathefaw: for, bcTides the extraordinary neat- 
nefs of the room, it was adorned W'ith a great 
i;HUTiber of nicknacks and curiolitics, which might 
engaged the attention of a virtuofo. 
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{Fhile Jones was admiring thefe things, and 
Partridge fat trembling with the firm belief that 
he was in the houfe of a witch, the old woman 
faid, “I hope, gentlemen, you will make what 
„ hafle you can ; for I exped my Mailer prefently, 
„ and I would not for double the money he Ihould 
„ find you here.” “Then you have a Mailer,” 
cries Jones; “indeed you will excufe me, good 
„ woman, but I was furprifed to fee all thofe 
„ line things in your houfe.” “Ah, Sir!” faid 
Ihe, “ if the twentieth part of thefe things were 
„ mine , I fhould think myfelf a rich woman; but 
„ pray, Sir, do not llay much longer; fori look 
for him in every minute.” — “Why fure he 
would not be angry with you,” faid Jones, “ for 
„ doing a common acl of charity. ” “ Alack-a day, 

,, Sir,” faid file, “ he is a llrange man, not at all 
„ like other people. 'He keeps no company with 
„ any body, and feldom walks out but by night, 
„ for he does not care to be feen; and all the 
,, country people are as much afraid of meeting 
„ him; for his drefs is enough to frigtfien thole 
„ who are not ufed to it. They call him, the Man 
„ of the Hill (for there he walks by night) and the 
,, country people are not, I believe, more afraid 
„ of the devil himfelf. He would be terribly 
„ angry if he found you here.” “Pray, Sir,’ 
fays Partridge, “ don’t.let us offend the gentleman; 
„ I am ready to walk, and was never warmer in 
„ ray life. — Do, pray. Sir, let us go — here are 
„ pillols over the chimney; who knows whether 
„ they be charged or no. or what he may do with 
■ " ' Re 
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„ them?” “ Fear nothing, Partridge,” cries Jones, 
„ I will fecure thee from danger.” — “Nay, for 
„ matter o’ that, he never does any mifchief, ” 
faid the woman; “ but to be fure it is neceffary he 
„ fliould keep forae arms for his own fafety; for 
„ his houfe has been befet more than once, and it 
„ is not many nights ago, that wc thought we 
„ heard thieves about it: for my own part, I 
„ have often wondered that he is not murdered 
„ by fome villain or other, as he walks out by 
„ himfelf at fuch hours; but then, as I Hid, the 
„ people arc afraid of him, and befides they think, 
„ I fuppofe, he has nothing about him worth 
„ taking.” “I Ihould imagine, by this colledtion 
5 , of rarities,” cries Jones, “ that your IXlafter had 
„ been a traveller.” “Yes, Sir,” aiifwered flie, 
„ he has been a very great one; there be few 
„ gentlemen that know more of all matters than 
„ he; I fancy he has been croffed in love, or what- 
„ ever it is, I know not, but I have lived with 
„ him above thefe thirty years, and in all that 
„ time lie has hardly fpoLe to fix living people.” 
She then again folicited their departure, in which 
file was backed by Partridge; but .lones purpofely 
protradled the tunc: for his cunolity was greatly 
r.aifed to fee tins extraordinary peifon. Tho’ the 
old woman, therefore, concluded e\ery one ol 
her anfwers with cleliring him to be gone, and 
Partridge jirocecded fo far as to pull him by the 
fSeeve, he Hill continued to in\ ent new (juellions, 
till the old wc.man, with an affrighted countenance, 
deebred flie heard her Mailer’s fignal; and at the 
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Ta’^ inftant more than one voice was heard without 
the door, crying, “D — n your blood, ftiow us 
„ your money this inftant. Your -money , you 
„ villain, or we will blow your brains about 
„ your ears. ” 

“ O, good Heaven!” cries the old woman, 
„ fome villains, to be fure, have attacked my 
„ Mafter. Ola! what fhall I do? what fhall I 
5, do ? ” “ How, ” cries Jones, “ how, are thefe piftoJs 
„ loaded?” “ O, good Sir, there is nothing in 
„ them, indeed — O, pray don’t murder us, gen- 
„ tlemen,” (for in reality file now had the fame 
opinion of thofc within, as file had of thofe with¬ 
out.) Jones made her no anfwcr; but fnatchintr 
an old broad-fv.'ord which hung in the room, he 
inftantly fallied out, wdicrc he found the old gen¬ 
tleman ftruggling with two rullians, and begging 
for mercy. Jones aficed no queftions, but fell fo 
brilkly to wan k with his broad - fword, that the 
fellows immediately quitted their liold; and, with¬ 
out ofleiing to attack our Hero, betook-^henifelv'cs 
to their heels, and iii.idc tlieir cfcape ; for he did 
not attempt to purfue tlicm, being contented with 
havintr delivered the old venllemaii ; and indeed 
he concluded lie had pretty well done their hufi- 
nefs ; for both of them, as they ran off, cried out 
with bitter oaths, that they were dead men. 

Jones prefently ran to lift up the old gentle¬ 
man, who had been thrown down in thefeuffie, 
exprefling at the fame time eieat concern , left 
' " H. 3 
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he fliould have received any harm from the Vil¬ 
lains. The old man flared a moment at .lones, 
and then cried, — “ No, Sir, no, I have very little 
j, harm, I thank you. Lord have mercy upon me.” 
„ I fee. Sir,” faid Jones, “ you are not free from 
apprehenfions even of thofe who have had the 
„ happinefs to be your deliverers; nor can I blame 
„ any fufpicions which you may have; but indeed, 
55 you have no real occafion for any; here are none 
„ but your friends prefent. Having miffed our way 
„ this cold night, we took the liberty of warming 
„ ourfelves at your fire , whence w’e were jufl 
„ departing when we heard you call for alliftance, 
„ which I muftfay. Providence alone feems to have 
„ fent you” — “ Providence indeed,” cries the old 
gentleman, “ if it be fo. ” — “ So it is, I affurc you,” 
cries Jones, “ here is your own fword, Sir. I 
„ have ufed it in your defence, and I now return 
„ it into your own hand.” The old m.an having 
received the fword, which was ftained with the 
blood of his enemies, looked fteadfallly at Jones 
during forne moments, and then with a figh, 
cried out, “You will pardon me, young gentle- 
3, man, I was not alwavs of a fufpicious temper, 
3, nor am I a friend to ingratitude. ” “ Be thank- 

3, ful then,” cries Jones, “to that Providence to 
„ which you owe your deliverance; as to my 
3, part, 1 have only difeharged the common du- 
„ ties of humanity, and what I would have done 
,, for any fellow creature in your fituation. ” 
„ Let me look at you a little longer,” cries the 
old gentleman — “You are a human creatute 
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„ then?—Well, perhaps you are. Come, pray 
„ walk into my little hut. You have been my 
„ deliverer indeed.” 

The old woman was diftraded between the fears 
which Ihe had of her Mafter, and for him; and 
Partridge was, if poflible, in a greater fright. The 
former of thefe, however, when Ihe heard her Mafter 
fpeak kindly to Jones, and perceived what had hap¬ 
pened , came again to herfclf; but Partridge no 
fooner fiw the gentleman, than the ftrangenefs of 
his drefs infufed greater terrors into that poor fellow, 
than he had before felt either from the ftrange de- 
feription which he had heard, or from the uproar 
which had happened at the door. 

To fay the truth , it was an appearance which 
might have afleded a more conftant mind than that 
of Mr. Partridge. 'Phis perfon was of the talleft 
Size, with a long beard as white as fnow. His body 
was cloathed with tlie (kin of an afs, made fome- 
thing into the form of a coat. lie wore likewife 
boots on In’s legs, and a cap on his head, both 
compofed of the Ikin of fomc other animals. 

As foon as the old ‘gentleman came into his houfe, 
the old woman began her congratulations on his 
happy cfcape bom the ruffians. “Yes,” cried he, 
„ I have efcaped indeed, thanks to my preferver.” 
„ O the bJefling on him,” anfwered file, “ he is a 
„ good gentleman I warrant him. l^^vas afraid your 
, Worfliip would have been angry with me for 

R 4 
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„ letting him in; and to be certain I Aould hot 
„ have done it, had not I feen by the moon-light 
„ that he was a gentleman, and almoft frozen to 
„ death. And to be certain it mu ft have been fome 
„ good angel that lent him hither, and tempted me 
„ to do it. ” 

“ I am afraid, Sir,” faid the old gentleman to 
Jones, “ that I have nothing in this houfe which 
,, you can either eat or drink, unlefs }'Ou will accept 
„ a dram of brandy; of which I can gi\ e you fome 
j, moft excellent, and which I ha\'e had by me th o 
„ thirty years.” Jones declined this otter in a very 
civil and proper fpeech, and then the other aftted 
him, “ whither he was travelling when he mitted his 
„ way? faying, I inuft own myfelf furprifed to fee 
„ fnch a pcrfon as you appear to be journeving on 
„ foot at this time of night. I fuppole, Sir, yon 
„ are a gentleman of thefe parts; for you do not 
„ look like one who is ufcd to travel far without 
„ horfes.” 

“ Appearances,” cried Jones, “are often deccit- 
„ fill; men fometimes look like what they are not. 
„ I affure you I am not of this country, and whi- 
,, ther I am travelling, in reality I fcarce know 
„ myfelf. 

“ Whoever you are, or whitherfoever you are 
„ going,” anfwered the old man , “ I haie obliga- 
„ tions to yoi#ivhich I can never return.” 
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I once more,” replied Jones, “affirm, that you 
5, have none; for there can be no merit in having 
„ hazarded that in your fervice on which I fet no 
„ value. And nothing is fo contemptible in my 
„ eyes as life.” 

“ I am forry, young gentleman,” anfwered tfie 
ftrangcr, “ that you have any rcafon to be fo un- 
„ happy at your years.” 

“ Indeed I am. Sir,” anfwered Jones, “the moft 
,, uni)n])pyof mankind.” — “Perhaps you have had 
,, a friend, or a miflrcfs,” replied the other. “How 
„ could you,” cries Jones, “mention two words 
„ fufficient to drive me to diflratlion ? ” “ Either of 
„ them arc enough to drive any man to diffratffion,” 
anfwered the old man. “ I inquire no farther. Sir. 
,, Perhaps my curiofity has led me too far already.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” cries .Tones, “I cannot cenfurc 
„ a paHion, which 1 feel at this inftant in the highefl 
„ degree. You will pardon me, when iTafhne you, 
„ that every thing which I have feen or heard fmee 
„ I firll entered this houfe, has confpired to raife 
5, the greateft curiofity in me. Something very 
„ extraordinary muft have determined you to this 
„ courfe of life, and I have reafon to fear your own 
„ hiflory is not without misfortunes. ” 

Here the old gentleman again fighed, and remain¬ 
ed filent for fome minutes; at fall, looking earneft- 
ly on Jones, he faid, “ I have read that a good 
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„ countenance is a letter of recommendation; if* fo, 
3, none ever can be more ftrongly recommended 
5, than yourfelf. If I did not feel fome yearning 
35 towards you from another confideration, I muft 
3, be the mofi: ungrateful monfter upon earth; and 
3^ I am really concerned it is no otherways in my 
3, power, than by words, to convince you of my 
33 gratitude.” 

Jones after a moment’s hefitation , anfwered, 
35 That it was in his power by words to gratify 
33 him extremely. I have confeft a curiofity, ” faid 
he, “Sir; need I fay how much obliged I fliould 
„ be to you, if you would condefcend to gratify 
„ it? Will you fuffer me therefore to beg, unlefs 
33 any confideration reftrains you, th.at you would 
„ be pleafed to acquaint me what motives have in- 
„ duced you thus to withdraw from the fociety of 
„ mankind, and to betake yourfelf to a courfe of 
„ life to whicli it fufiiciently appears^ you were not 
3, born?”^ 

“ I fcarce think myfelf at liberty to refufe you 
„ any thing, after what has happened,” replierl 
the old man. “ If you defire therefore to hear the 
„ ftory of an unhappy man, I will relate it to you. 
,3 Indeed you judge rightly', in thinking there is 
,3 commonly fomethingextraordinary in the fortune.s 
,3 of thofe who fly from fociety: for however it 
33 may feem a paradox, or even a contradiction, 
33 certain it is, that great philanthropy chiefly inclines 
„ us to avoid and deleft mankind; not on accouht 
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,, lb much of their private and felfifli vices, but 
„ for thofe of a relative kind; fuch as envy, malice, 
„ trejjchery , cruelty, with every other fpecies of 
„ malevolence. Thefe are the vices which true 
„ philanthropy abhors, and which rather than fee 
„ and converfe with, flie avoids fociety itfelf. How- 
„ ever, without a compliment to you, you do not 
„ appear to me one of thofe whom 1 fhould fhun 
„ or deteft; nay, I mud fay, in what little has dropt 
„ from you, there appears fome parity in our for- 
„ tunes; I hope however yours will conclude more 
„ fucccfsfully. ” 

Here fome compliments palfed between our Hero 
and bis hod, and then the latter was going to be- 
n his hidory, when Partridge interrupted him. 
is apprehenlions had now pretty well left him , 
but fome eft'ecls of his terrors remained; he there¬ 
fore reminded the gentleman of that excellent brandy 
which he had mentioned. This was prefently brought, 
and Partridge fwallowed .a large bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any farther preface, 
began as you may l ead in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. XI. 

In which the Man of the Hill begins to relate his 
Hijiory. 

“ I Was born in a village of Somerfetfliire, called 
„ Mark, in the year 1657; my father was one of 
„ thofc whom they call gentlemen farmers. He had 
5, a little eftate of about 300 1. a year of his own, 
„ and rented another eftate of near the fame ^'aluc. 
„ He was prudent and induftrious, and fo good a 
5, hufband-man, that he might have led a very eafy 
„ and comfortabie life, had not an arrant vixen of 
„ a wife foured his domcftic quiet. But tho’ this 
circumftance perhaps made him miferable, it <lid 
„ not make him poor: for he confined her almoft 
,, entirely at home, and rather chofe to bear eternal 
,, upbraidings in his own houfe, than to injure his 
,, fortune by induleiivj; her in the extravaojance file 
„ defiled abroad. 

“ By tins Xanrhijipt, ” (to was the wife of So- 
„ crates called, faid Partridge) “ by this Xanthippe 
„ he had tw^o fons , of winch I W'as the younger. 
„ He dcfigned to gi\c us both good education; 
3, but my elder brother, who, unhappily for him, 
„ was the favorite of c.iy mother, utterly neglected 
,, his learning; infomuch that after having been fi\ c 
„ or fix years at li.hoo] with little or no improve- 
„ ment, my father being told by his mafter, that it 
„ would be to no purpofe to keep him longer there, 
,, at laft complied with my mother in taking him 
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„ t^me from the hands of that tyrant, as fhe call- 
„ ed his niafler ; though indeed he gave the lad 
much lefs corrcdion than his idlenefs deferved, 
„ but mncli more, it feems, than the young gentlc- 
„ man liked, who conftantly complained to his 
„ mother of his fevere treatment, and flie as con- 
„ ftantly gave him a hearing. ” 

“ Yes, yes,’' cries Partridge, “ I have feen fuch 
„ mothers: I have been abufed myfelf by them, 
„ and very unjurtly; fuch parents dcferve correction 
„ as mucli as their children.” 

Jones chid the pedagogue for this interruption, 
and then the flraiiger proceeded. “ My brother 
„ now, at the age ol fifteen, bid adieu to all learn- 
,, ing, and to er evy thing elfe but to his dog and 
„ gun , with which latter he became fo expert, 
„ that, thougir perhaps youmay think it incredible , 
„ he could not only hit a ftanding mark with 
„ great certanny; but has adually fliot a crow as 
„ it was Hying in the air. He was likeWife exccl- 
„ lent at hntljng a haic fitting, and was foon re- 
„ pitted one ol the bell fporifinen in the country. 
„ A reputation wdiicli both he and his mother cn- 
„ |oyed as much as il he had been thought the lineft 
„ fchola r. ” 

Tlie fituation of my brother made me at firft 
„ think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
„ fchool ; but 1 foon changed my opinion ; for as 
I advanced pretty faft in learning , my labors 
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“ I had not long contraded an intimacy with 
„ Sir George , before I became a partaker of all 
„ his picafurcs; and when I was once entered on 
„ that feene, neither ray inclination, nor my fpi- 
„ rit, would fulfer me to play an under-part. I 
„ was fecond to none of the company in any ads 

of debauchery ; nay, I foon diftinguifhed myfelf 
„ fo notably in all riots and difordcr.s, that my name 
„ generally flood firft in the roll of delinquents ; 
„ and inflead of being lamented as the unfortunate 
„ pupil of Sir George, I was now accufed as the 
„ perfon who had mifled and debauched that hope- 
„ ful young gentleman ; for though he was the 
„ ring-leader and promoter of all the mifehief, he 
„ was lle^•cl fo confidered. I fell at lafl under the 
„ renfure oftlie tnce-chancellor, and very narrowly 
„ efcaped expuJlion. 

“ You will eafily belie\e. Sir, that fuch a life 
„ as I am now deferibing mufl be incompatible 
„ with my further progrefs in learning ; and that 
„ in proportion as I addided myfelf more and 
„ more to loofe pleafure , I muft grow more 
„ and more remifs in application to my lludies. 
„ This was truly the confequcnce ; but this was not 
,, all. JViy expenles now greatly exceeded not 
„ only my former income , but thofe additions 
„ which I extorted from my poor generous fatlicr, 
„ on pretences of fums being neceffary for prepar- 
„ ing for my approaching degree of Batchelor of 
„ Arts. Thefe demands , however , grew at lafl 
,, fo frequent and exorbitant , that my father, 

by 
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„ by flow degrees, opened his ears to the accounts 
„ which he received from many quarters of my 
„ prefent behaviour, and which my mother failed 
„ not to echo very hiithfully and loudly; adding, 
„ Ay, this is the fine gentleman, the fcholar who 
„ «locs fo much honor to his family, and is to 
„ be the-making of it. I thought what all this 
„ learning would come to. He is to be the ruin of 
„ us all, 1 find, .after his elder brother has been 
„ denied neteifarics for his fake, to perfeel his edu- 
„ cation forfooth , for which he was to pay us fuch 
„ interell: I thought what the intereft would come 
„ to; ' “ with much more of the fame kind; but 

„ 1 have, 1 believe, fatisfied you widi this talfe. 

“ I\Ty father, therefore, began now to return 
„ remoiiRrances, inllcadof money, to my demands, 
„ which brought my aifaits perhaps a little fooner 

to a cniis ; but had he remitted me his whole in- 
3, come, you will imagine it could have fufficed a 
„ very flioit time to fupport one who .kept pace 
,3 with the expenfes of Sir George Grcfliam. 

“ It is more than poffible, that the diftrefs I was 
3, now in for money, and the impracticability 
„ of going on in diis m.umcr, mig;ht h.ive rcflored 
„ me at once to my fenfes, and to my ftudies, 
„ had I opened my eyes, before 1 became involved 
„ in debts , from which 1 law no hopes of e\'er 
„ extricating inyfelf. I'his was indeed the great 
,3 art of Sir George , and by which he accom- 
,3 pliflied the ruin of many, whom he afterwards 
Voi.. II. S 
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„ laughed at as fools and coxcombs , for vying, 
„ as he called it, with a man of his fortune. To 
bring this about, he would now a id then ad- 
„ vance a little money himfelf, in order to fupport 
3, the credit of the unfortunate youth with other 
,, people; till, by means of that very credit, he 
„ was irretrievably undone. ‘ ' 

My mind being, by thefe means, grown as 
5, defperate as my fortune , there was fcarcc a 
,, wickednefs which 1 did not meditate , in order 
„ for my relief. Self-murder itfelf became the 
„ fubjed; of my ferious deliberation ; and I had 
„ certainly refolved on it, had not a more fhamc- 
,3 ful, tho’ perhaps lefs finful , thought expelled 
„ it from my head. ” Here he helitatcd a moment, 
and then cried out, “ I proteft, fo many years 

,3 have not waflied away* the fliamc of this ad, and 
„ I fliall blufh while I relate it.” Jones defired 
him to pafs over any thing that might gi\’e him 
pain in th^^ relation ; but Partridge eagerly cried 
out, “O pray. Sir, let us hear this; I had r.ather 
„ hear this than all the refi;: as I hojic to be faved , 
„ I will never mention a word of it. ” Jones was 
going to rebuke him, but the ffranger prevented it 
by proceeding thus: “ I had a chum , a very 
„ prudent, frugal young lad, who though he had 
„ no very large allowance, had by his parfimony 
„ heaped up upwards of forty guineas , which I 
„ knew he kept in his eferitoir. I took therefore 
„ an opportunity of purloining his key from his 
„ breeches pocket while he was alleep, and thus 
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„ made Wfelf mafter of all his riches. After which 
„ I again iconveyed his key into his pocket, and 
„ couiiterfefting fleep, though I never once clofed 
„ my eyes, flay in bed till after he arofe and wenP 
„ to prayers, an exercife to which 1 had long been 
„ unaccutlomed. 

“ Timorous thieves, by extreme caution , often 
„ fubjedt themfelves to difcoveries which thofe of 
„ a bolder kind efcape. Thus it happened to me ; 
„ for had I boldly broke open his efcritoir, I had, 
„ perhaps , efcaped even his fufpicion ; but as it 
„ was plain that the perfon who robbed him had 
„ poflcfTcd himfelf of his key, he had no doubt, 
3, when he firft miffed his money, but that his chum 
„ was certainly the thief. Now as he was of a 
„ fearful difpofition, and much my inferior in 

ftrength, and, I believe , in courage, he did not 
„ dare to confront me with my guilt, for fear of 
„ worfe bodily confequences which might happen 
„ to him. He repaired therefore imm^ediately to 
„ the vice-chancellor, and, upon fwearing to the 
„ robbery , and to the circumftances of it, very 
„ eafily obtained a warrant againft one who had 
„ now fo bad a charader through the whole uni- 
„ verfity. 

“ Luckily for me I lay out of the college the 
„ next evening; for that day I attended a young 
„ Lady in a chaife to Whitney , where we (laid 
„ all night; and in our return the next morning to 
„ Oxford, I met one of my cronies, who acquainted 

S 2 
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„ me with fufficient news concerning rnyfe^ to make 
„ me turn my borfe another way.” 

“ Pray, Sir,did he mebtion any thinjl; of the war- 
35 rant?” faid Partridge. But Jones begged the 
gentleman to proceed without regarding any im¬ 
pertinent queftions ; which he did as follows ; 

“ Having now abandoned all thoughts of return- 
,, ing to Oxford , the next thing which oflered 
„ itfclf was a journey to London. I imparted this 
„ intention to my female companion, who at firll 
„ remouRrated againft it; but upon producing my 
„ wealth, fhc immedi.uely confented. We then 
35 Rruck acrofs the country into the great Ciren- 
„ ceRer ro.ad, and made fuch haRe, that we fpent 
35 the next evening (fave one) in London. 

“ J,\^hen you confider the place where I no\'f 
,3 was, and the company with whom I was, )()u 
33 will, 1 fancy, conceive that a very fiiort time 
3, brought Ta.- to an end of that rum of which I 
>3 had fo iniquitoufly jioffcired m)'l’elf. 

“ I was now reduced to a much higher degree 
55 of diRrefs than before.; the neeefiaries of liic began 
,, to be numbered among my wants; and what 
„ made my cafe Rill the more grievous, was, that 
33 my paramour, of whom 1 was now grown immo- 
33 derately fond , Ruired the fame iliRreRes with 
,3 myfelf. d'o fee a woman you love in diRrefs; 
3, to be unable to relieve hei', and at the fame 
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„ time ^ refledl that you have brought her into this 
„ fituati^, is, perhaps, a curfe of which no ima- 
„ ginationVan reprefent the horrors to thofe who 
„ have not Veit it” “I believe it from my foul,” 
cries Jones ; “ and I pity you from the bottom of 
„ my heart ” He then took two or three diforderly 
turns about the room, and at laft begged pardon, 
and flung himfclf into his chair, crying, “ I thank 
„ Heaven I havx cfcaped that” 

“ This circumftance, ” continued the gcntlemaii, 
„ fo fevcrcly aggravated the horrors of my prefent 
,, fitiiation , that they became abfolutely intolerable. 
,, I could with Icfs pain endure the raging of iny 
,, own'natural unfatisfied appetites, even hunger 
„ or thirll, than I could fubmit to leave ungratitied 
,, the inofl: whimhcal defires of a woman , on whpm 
„ I fo extravagantly doted, that though I knew (he 
liad be'en the miflrefs of half my acquaintance, 
1 firmly intended to marry her. But the good 
creature was umvilling to confent to an adion 
,, which the world might think f<)».-auch to my 
„ d!^;ui^ .iiu.ige. And as poflTibly, flie t.ompalTionated 
,, the daily anxieties wliieh flic muft have perceived 
,, me flitter on her ai'count, flie refolved to put an 
„ end to miy dillrels. She foon, indeed, found means 
„ to relieve me from my troublefome and perplexed 
,, fituation: for while I was diftracfcd with various 
inventions to fupfily her with pieafurcs, flie very 
„ kindly—beti ciyed me to one of her former lovers 
„ at Oxford, by whofe care and diligence I W'as 
„ immediately appreliendcd and committed to gaol. 

S 3 
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“ Here I firft began ferioufly to reflet on the 
mifcarriages of my former life; on t^' errors I 
had been guilty of; on the misfortuiys which I 
had brought on myfelf; and on the (grief which 
I mull have occafioned to one of .the beft of 
fathers. When I added to all thefe the perfidy 
of my miftrefs, fuch was the horror of my mind, 
that life, inllead of being longer defirablc, grew 
the objedb of my abhorrence; and I could have 
gladly embraced death , as my deareft friend, if 
it had offered itfelf to my choice unattended by 
fhame. 

“ The time of the afli^^es foon came, and I was 
removed by Habeas Corpus to Oxford, where I 
expeeffed certain convidion and condemnation ; 
but, to my great furprife, none appeared againfl 
me, and I was, at the end of the feflions, dif- 
charged for want of profecution. In ffiort, my, 
chum had left Oxford, and whether from indo¬ 
lence, or from what other motive, 1 am ignorant, 
had declined concerning himfelf any farther in 
the affair.” 


“ Perhaps, ” cries Partridge, “he did not care to 
„ have your blood ^upon his hands, and he was in 
„ the right on’t. If any perfon was to be hanged 
„ upon my evidence, I fliould never be able to lie 
,, alone afterwards , for fear of feeing his ghoft. ” 

“ I fhall fliortly doubt, Partridge,” fays Jones, 
whether thou art more brave or wife.” “ You 
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„ may ^ugh at me, Sir, if you pleafe, ” anfwered 
Partridge; “ but if you will hear a very fhort ftory 
„ which jJ^an tell, and which is mc^ certainly true, 
„ perhaps \ou may change your opTnion. In the 
„ parifli w|ere I was bora — ” Here Jones would 
have filenccd him; but tine ftranger interceded that 
he might be permitted to tell his ftory, and in the 
mean time promifcd to recoiled the remainder of 
his own. 

Partridge then proceeded thus: “ In the parifli 
,, where I was born, there lived a farmer whofe 
„ name y^as Bridle, and he had afon named Francis, 
„ a good hopeful young fellow: I was at the gram- 
„ mar-fehool with him , where I remember he was 
„ got into Ovid’s I’.piftles, and he could conftrue 
„ you three lines together fometirnes without look- 
„ ing into a didionary. Befides all this, he was 
„ a very good lad, never mifled church o’ Sundays, 
„ and was reckoned one of the beft Pfalm-fingcjs 
„ in the whole parifli. He would indeed now and 
„ then take a cup too much, and that \^as the only 
„ fault he had. ” — “ Well, but CD come to the 
„ ghoft, ” cries Jones. “ Never fear, Sir, I fliall come 
„ to him foonenough, ” anfwered Partridge. “ You 
„ mull know then, that farmer Bridle loft a mare, 
„ a forrel one to the beft of mf remembrance; and 
„ fo it fell out, that this young Francis flionly after- 
„ ward being at a fair at Hindon , and as I think it 
„ W'as on —1 can't remember the day; and being 
„ as he was, what fliould he happen to meet, but 
„ a man upon his father’s marc. Frank called out 

S ^ 
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„ pref<tnt!y, ftop thief; and it being in th® middle 
„ of the fair, it was impoffibk, you k^w, for 
„ the man to^ke his efcape. . So they ^prchem!- 
f, cd him, and carried him before the Jafticc, I re- 
„ member it was Juftice Willoughby bfNoyle, a 
„ very worthy good gentleman, and he committed 
„ him to prifon, and bound Frank in a recognizance, 
j, I think they call it, a hard word compounded of 
„ /-e and coi’nojlo-, but it differs in its meaning from 
„ the ufe of the fimple, as many other compounds 
„ do. Well, at laft, down came my Lord Juftice 
„ Page to hold the aflizes, and fo the fellow was 
„ had up, and Frank was had up for a witnefs. To 
„ be fine I ftiall never forget the face of the judge, 
„ when he began to aftc him what he had to fay 
„ aeainft the pnfoner. He made poor Frank tremble 
„ and Alike in his flioes. AVell, you fellow, fays 
„ my Lord, what have yon to fay? Don’t Hand 
„ hummingand hawing, but fpeakont; but however 
„ he foon turned altogether as civil to Frank, and 
„ began to thunder at the fellow’ ; and when he 
„ afked him,, if he had anything to fiy for him- 
„ felf, the fellow faid he had found the horfe. ” 
„ Ay! ” nnfwcrod the judge, “thou art a lucky 
,, fellow; I have travelled the circuit thefe forty 
years , and never found a Innfc in my life; 
„ but Lil tel] tiiec %’hat, friend, thou wall mote 
,, lucky than thou didft know of: for thou didft 
„ not only find a horfe, but a halter too, I pro- 
„ mife thee. ” To be fine I fliall never forget the 
„ word. Upon wliich every body fell a iaugh- 
„ ing, as how could they help it ? Nay, and 
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twenty other jells he made, whkh I can’t re- 
memblr now. There was fomething about his 
Ikill in h^fe-fiefli, which made all the folks laugh. 
To be cAtain the judge mull have been a very 
brave mdn, as well as a man of much learning. 
It is indeed charming fport to hear trials upon 
life and death. One thing I own I thought a 
little hard, that the prifoner’s coiinfel was not 
fuffered tofpeak for him, though he defired only 
to be heard one very Ihort word, but my Lord 
would not hearken to him, though he fuffered 
a counfellor to talk againft him for above half 
an hour. I thought it hard, I own, that there- 
fliould be fo many of them ; my Lord , and the 
court, and the jury, and the counfcllors , and 
the witnclTes, all upon one poor man, and he 
too in chains. Well,, the fellow was hanged, 
as to be fin e it con’d he no otherwife, and poor 
Frank could never be» eafy about it. He never 
was in the dark alone, but he fancied he faw 
the fellow’s fpirit. ” “Well, and this is thy 
(lory? ” cries Jones. “ No, no, ” aiilwered Par- 
idge; “O Lord iiavc^ercy upon me. — lam 
jull now coir.mg to the matter; for one night, 
coming from the alchoufe in a long narrow dark 
lane, there he ran directly up againft him, and 
the fpirit was ail in white, and fell upon Frank; 
and Frank, who is a fturdv lad, fell upon the 
fpirit again, and there they had a tuffel together 
and poor Frank was dreadfully beat: indeed he 
made a fliift at laft to crawl home ; but what with 
the beating, and what \Vith the fright, he lay 
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„ ill above a fortnight; and all tliis is moil (',ertainl)r 
„ true, and the whole parilh will bear witn/fs to it. ” 

The flranger fniiled at this ftory, anc^ Jones burft 
into a loud fit of laughter; upon whisjli Partridge 
cried, “ Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and fo did fome 
„ others, particularly a Squire, who is thought to 
„ be no better than an atheifl; who forfooth , be- 
„ caufe there was a calf with a white face found 
„ dead in the fame lane the next morning, would 
,, fain hav'c it, that the battle was between Frank 
„ and that, as if a calf would fet upon a man. Bc- 
„ fides, Frank told me he knew it to be a fpirit, 
„ and could fwear to him in any court in chriften- 
„ dom; and he had not drank above a quart or 
„ two, or fuch a matter of liquor at the time. Lad 
,, ha\'e mercy upon us, and keep us all from di|>* 
„ ping our hands in blood, I fay. 

“ AYell, Sir, ” faid .loncs to the Rranger, “ TVTr. 
„ Partridge has finiflied his Rory, and I hope v/iil 
„ give you no future interruption , if you will be 
„ fo kind to proceed. ” then rcfuinefl his nar¬ 

ration ; but as he has taken breath for a while, we 
think proper to give it to our Reader, and Rial! 
therefore put an end to this Chapter. 
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CHAP. XI 1. 

• In which the Man of the Hill continues his Hijlory. 

“ I HAD #iow regained my liberty, ” faid theftran- 
ger, “ but had loft my reputation; for there is a wide 
„ difference between the cafe of a man who is barely 
j, acquitted of a crime in a court of juftjce, and of 
5, him who is acquitted in his own heart, and 
„ in the opinion of the people. I was confeious 
„ of my guilt, and alhamed to look any one in 
„ the face, fo refolved^to leave Oxford the next 
5, morning, before the day-light difeovered me to 
„ the eyes of any beholders. 

“ When I had got clear of the city, it firft 
„ entered into my he^d to return home to my 
„ father, and endeavour to obtain his forgivenefs; 
„ but as I had no reafcyi to doubt his knowledge 
„ of all which had paft, and as I was ’well affured 
„ of his great averfion to all ads of diflionefty, 
„ I could entertain no» hopes of being received by 
„ him , efpecially fmee I was too certain of all the 
„ good offices in the power of my mother. Nay, 
„ had my father’s pardon been as fure as I con- 
3, ceived his refentmentto be, I yetqueftion whether 
„ I could have had the affurance to behold him, 
„ or whether I could, upon any terms, have fub- 
„ mitted to live and converfe with thofe, who, 
„ I was convinced, knew me to have been guilty 
„ of fo bafe an adion. 
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“ 1 Iiaftened therefore back to London, the bed 
3, retirement of either grief or fliame, ^<inlefs for 
33 perfons of a very public charader; frtr here you 
33 have the advantage of folitude witiiout its dif- 
3, advantage, fince you may be alone rnd in com- 
3, pany at the fame time; and while you walk or 
3, fit unobferved, noifq, hurry, and a conftant 
3, fucccHion of objeds, entertain the mind, and 
„ prevent the fpirits from preying on themfelves, 
3, or rather on grief or flaarne, which are the mod 
3, unwholefomc diet in tlm world; and on which 
„ (though there are many who nev'cr tadc either 
,5 but in public.) there are fome who can feed 
very plentifully , and very fatally, when alone.” 

“ But as there i.s fcarce any human good without 
„ its concomitant c^’il, I'o there are people who find 
33 an inconvenience in this unobferving temper of 
3, mankind; I mean perfens who have no money; 
„ for as you arc not put out of countenance, fo 
33 neither are you clothed or fed by thofe wlio tlo 
3, not know yon. And a •man may be as cafily 
„ ftarved in Leadenhall market as in the defeits 
33 of Arabia.” 

“ It was at prefent my fortune to be deditute 
3, of that great evil, as it is apprehended to be 
,, by feveral writers, rviio I fuppofe were over- 
„ burdened with it, namely, money.” '■‘With 
fiibmiflion, Sir,” faid Partridge, “Ido not rc- 
5, member any writers who have caller! it Malonim i 
„ but Irritanicnta Jlalornm. Eff'odiuntiir opes irruamoita 
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„ Malortim.” “Well, Sir,” continued the ftrangcr, 
„ whether it be an evil, or only the caiife of evil, 
„ I was eirircly void of it, and at the fame time 
5, of friends, and as I thought of acquaintance; 
,, when on6 evening as I was palling through the 
3, Inner Temple very hungry, and very miferable, 
„ 1 heard a voice on a fuddtn hailing me with great 
„ familiarity by my chrillkin name; and upon my 
„ turning about, I jnefcntly recollcded the perfon 
„ who fo fainted me, to ha\’e been my fellow 
„ collegiate; one who had left the uiiix erlity above 
„ a year, and long before any of mv misfortunes 
„ had befallen me. I'liis gentleman, whofe name 
„ was Watfon, fliook me heartily by the hand, 
„ and exprcflrmg great joy at meeting me, propofed 
„ our immediately drinking a bottle together. I 
„ lirll declined the pro^ofal, and jircle.nded bufi- 
„ nefs; but as he was ^'ciy carnell and prefling:, 
„ hunger at kill ovcrcan*,' my pride , and I fairly 
„ confefled to him I had no money in my jiocket; 
„ yet not without framing a lie for an excufe, and 
„ imputing it to my having changW my breeches 
„ that morning. Mr. Watfon anfwered , “ I 
„ thought, .lack, you and I had been too old ac* 
„ quaintance ft)r you to mention fuch a matter.” 
„ He then Look me by the arm, and was pulling 
„ me along; but I ga\c him very little trouble, 
„ for my own inclinations pulled me much ftronger 
„ than he could do. ” 

“ Wc then went into the Friars, which you 
„ know i* the feene of all mirth and jollity. Here 
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„ when we arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watfon 
„ applied himfelf to the drawer only, without 
„ taking the leaft notice of the cook; for he had 
„ no fufpicion but th.at I had dinedi^ long fince. 
„ However, as the cafe was really otherwife, I 
„ forged another falfliood, and told my companion, 
„ I had been at the further end of the city on bufi- 
„ nefs of confequence, and had fnapt up a mutton 
„ chop in hafle, fo that I was again hungry, and 
„ wifhed he would .add a beef fte.ak to his bottle.” 
„ Some f)cop]e,” cries Partridge, “ought to have 
„ good memories , or did you find juft money 
„ enough in your breeches to pay for the mutton 
„chop?” “ Your obfervation is right,” anfwercd 
the ftranger, “ and I believe fuch blunders .are 
„ infcparable from all de.aling in untruth. — But 
„ to jnoceed — I began now to feel myfelf cx- 
„ tremdy happy. The mat .andwine foonrevived 
„ my fpirits to a high pixh, and I enjoyed much 
„ pleafure in the converfation of my old acquaint- 
„ ancc, the rather, as I thought him entirely ignorant 
„ of what havl I.appened at the univerfity fince his 
„ leaving it. ’’ 

“ But he did not fufl'er me to remain long in 
„ this agreeable delufion; for taking a bumper in 
„ one hand, and holding me by the other, here, 
„ my boy,” cries he, “ here’s wilhing you joy of 
„ your being fo honorably acquitted of th.at .affair 
„ laid to your charge. ” “ I w.as thunderftruck 

„ with confufion at thofe words, which Watfon 
„ obferving, proceeded thus — Nay, never be 
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„ alhamed, man; 'thou haft been acquitted, and 
„ no one now dares call thee guilty; but prithee 
j, do tell me , who am thy friend, I hope thou 
„ didft really rob him; for rat me if it "was not a 
„ meritorious adion to ftrip fuch a fneaking 
„ pitiful rafcal; and inftead of the two hundred 
„ guineas, I wilh you had taken as many thou- 
„ fands. Come, come, my boy, don’t be ftiy of 
„ confelllng to me, you are not now brought be- 
„ fore one of the pimps. D — n me, if I don’t 
,, honor you (or it; for, as IJiopefor falvation, 
„ I would i'ia\ c made no manner of fcruple of 
„ doing the fame thing.” 

“ This declaration a little relieved my abaftiment, 
„ and as wine had now fomewhat opened my heart, 
„ I ^’ery freely U( knowVdgcd the robbery, but 
„ acquainted linn that he\ had licen mifmformcd 
„ as to the fum taken , wnich Nvas little more than 
„ a iifth part of wh.at he had mentioned. ” 

“I am forry for it with all mv'ncart,’’ quoth 
„ he, “and I widi thee better fuccefs another time. 
„ Though if you will take mv advice, you fhail 
„ luue no occalion to lun any fuch rifk. Here,” 
„ faid he, (taking fome dice out of his pocket) 
„ here’s the ftutl. Here are tlie implements; here 
„ are the little dodors which cure the diftempers 
„ of the purfe. Follow but my counfel, and I 
„ will fhow you a w.iy to empty the pocket of a 
„ (^ueerCull, without any danger of the Nubbing 
„ Cheat. ” 
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“ Nubhing Cheat,” cries Rirtridgej “pray, Sir, 
„ what is that? ” 

“ Wliy that, Sir,” fays the ftranger, “ is a cant 
„ phrafe for the gallows; for as gamcfters diftcr 
„ little from highwaymen in their morals, fo they 
„ do very much refcmble them in their language. 

“ We had now each drank our bottle, when 
„ I\lr. Watfon faid , the board was fitting, and 
„ that he mull attend, earnellly prelfing me, at the 
„ fame time, to go with him and try my fortune. 
„ I anfwered, he knew that was at prefent out of 
„ my power, as I had informed him of the empti- 
„ nefs of my pocket. To fay the truth, I doubted 
,5 not, from his many ftrong expreflions of friend- 
5, fliip, but that he would offer to lend me a fmall 
5, fum for that purpofe;ibut he anfwered, never 
5, mind that, man, e’tni boldly run a leyant;” 
(Partridge was going to inijuire the meaning of 
that word; but Jones flopped his mouth;) “but 
„ be circumfptcl as to the man. I will tip you 
„ the proper perfon , which may be necclfarv, as 
„ you do not know the town, nor can diflinguilh 
,, a Rum Cull from a Queer one.” 

“ The bill w'as now brought, when Watfon 
55 paid his fliare, and was departing. I reminded 
55 him, not without blulhing, of my having no 
,5 money. ” He anfwered, “ That fignifies no- 
5, thing, fcore it behind the door, or make a bold 
,, brufh 5 and take no notice. — Or — ftayj ” fays 

he. 
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„ he, “I will go down ftairs firft, and then do you 
„ take up nty money, and fcore the whole reckon- 
5, ing at the bar;- and I will wait for you at the 
„ corner.” “I expreffed fome diflike at this, and 
„ hinted my expedation.s that he would have de- 
,5 pofited the whole but he fwore he bad not 
„ another fixpence in his'pocket 

“ He then went down, and I was prevailed on 
„ to take up the money and follow him, which I 
„ did clofe enough to hear him tell the drawer the 
„ rjcljoning was upon the table. The drawer paflfed 
„ by me up Hairs; but I made fuch hafte into the 
„ llreet that I li^fd nothing of his difappointment, 
„ nor did I men^n a fyllable at the bar, accord- 
„ ing to my inftruclioi^s. 

“ We now went dirdplly to the gaming-table, 
„ where Mr. VVatfon, toSiny furprife, pulled out a 
„ large fum of money, and placed it before him, 
„ as did many others; all of thei^, no doubt, con- 
„ fidering their own heaps as fo mSily decoy birds,*’ 
„ which were to entice and dr^ over the heaps 
„ of their neighbours. 

“ Here it woukb be tedious to relate all the 
„ freaks which fortune, or rather the dice, played 
„ in this her temple. Mountains of gold were 
„ in a few minutes reduced to nothing at one part 
„ of the table , and rofe as fuddenly in another. 
„ The rich grew in a moment poor, and the poor 
„ as fuddenly became rich; fo that it feemed a 
VoL. II. ■ T 
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55 pliilofopher could no where * have fo well in- 
55 ftrudled his pupils in the contempt ef riches; at 
5, leaft he could no where have better iiKulcated 
55 the uncertainty of their duration. 

“ For my own part, aftqr having confidcrably 
55 improved my fmall eftate, I at laft entirely -de- 
„ molWlied it. Mr. Watfon too, after much variety 
,5 of luck, rofe from the table in fome beat, and 
55 declared he had loft a cool hundred, and would 
„ play no longer. Then coming up to me, he 
5, alked me to return With him to the tavern; but 
55 I pofitivcly refufed, faying, I would not bring 
„ myfelf a fecond time into fuch a dilemma, and 
„ efpecially as he had loft all hk money, and was 
5, now in my own condition.” “roh,” fays he, 
„ I have juft borrowed a couple of guineas of a 
5, friend and one of themlis at your fervice.” “’He 
.5 immediately put one o-** them.into my hand, and 
,5 I no longer refilled his inclination. 

» “ I was; at'•ft ft a little fliocked at returning to 

the fame houfcgjwiience we had departed in fo 
„ unhandfome a manner; but when the drawer, 
„ with very civil addrefs, told us, he believed wc 
55 had forgot to pay our reckoning, 1 became per- 
„ fcdlly eafy, and very readily gave him a guinea, 
„ bid him pay himfelf, and accjuiefccd in the unjuft 
5, charge which had been laid on my memory. 

“ Mr. Watfon now befpoke the moft extrava- 
„ gant fupfier he could think of, and though he 
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had contented himfelf with fimple Claret beforp, 
nothing now but the moft precious Burgundy 
woiJld ferve his purpofe. 

Our company was foon increafed by the addi¬ 
tion of fevcral gentlemen from the gaming-table; 
Hioftof whom, as I afterwards found came not 
to the tavern to drink, but in the way of bufi- 
nefs; for the true gamefters pretended to be ill, 
and refufed their glafs, while they plied heartily 
two young fellows, who were to be afterwards 
pillaged, as indeed they were without mercy. 
Of this plunder I had the good fortune to be a 
fliarcr, tho’ was not yet let into the fecret. 

“ There was one remarkable accident attended 
this tavern play; fos the money, by degrees, 
totally difappeared, foyhat though at the begin¬ 
ning the table Avas hali^covered with gold, yet 
before the play ended, which it did not till the' 
next day, being Sunday, at. noon,,there was 
fcarce a fingle guinea to be febn- on the table; 
and this was the ftranger, as every perfon pre- 
fent except myfelf declared he had loft ; and 
what was become of the money, unlefs the de¬ 
vil himfelf carried it away, is dilFicult to deter¬ 
mine. ’’ 

“ Moft certainly he did,” fays Partridge, “for 
evil fpirits am carry away any thing without 
being been, tho’ there were never fo many folk 
in the room; and I fhould not have been furprifed 

T a 
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„ if he had carried away all the company of a fet 
,5 of wicked wretches who were at play in fermoii- 
„ time. And I could tell you a true ftory^ if I 
3., would, where the devil took a man out of bed 
3, from another man’s wife, and carried him away 
„ through the key-hole of the door. I have feen 
„ the very lioufe where it was done, and *iobody 
,3 has Jived in it thefe thirty years.” 

Though Jones was a little offended by the im¬ 
pertinence of Partridge, he could hot, however, 
avoid Trailing at his fimplicity. The ftranger did 
the fame, and then proceeded with his ftory 
will be feen in the next Chapter. 


CHAP, fx 111 . 

J 

/ 

In loh 'uh the forci^o 'nni sAnij is j'drther Lontiniuil. 

My fellow collegiate had now entered me 
in a new Icejtv^of life. I foon became acquaint¬ 
ed with the whole fraternity of fliarj)crs, and 
was let into their fecrets. I mean into the know¬ 
ledge of thofe grofs cheats which are proper to 
impofe upon the raw and unexi)cricnced: for there 
are fome tricks of a liner kind, which are known 
only to a few of the gang, who are at the head of 
their profelfion ; a degree of honor beyond my ex- 
peftation, for drink, to which 1 wa^ immoderately 
addidfed, and the*tiatural warmth of my pallions, 
prevented me from arriving at any great fuccefs in 
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„ an art, which requires as much coolnefs as the 
„ moft auflere fchool of philofophy- 

“ Mr. Watfon, with whom I now lived in the 
„ clofeft amity, had unluckily the former failing to a 
„ very great excefs; fo that inftead of making a 
jr>fortune by his profellion, as fome others did, 
„ he was alternately rich and poor, and was often 
„ obliged to furrcnder to his cooler friends over a 
„ bottle which they n?ver tailed, that plunder which 
„ he had taken from culls at the public table. 

“ However, we both made a fhift to pick up 
„ an uncomfortable livelihood, and for two years 
„ I continued calling, during which time 

„ I tafted all the v ar^jetics of fortune ; fometiines 
„ flourilhing in atliuci'ce, and at others being 
„ obliged to flrugglc wifl^h almoft incredible dilficul- 
„ ties. To-day wallowing in luxury, and to-mor- 
„ row reduced to the coarfeft and moft homely 
„ fare. My fine clothes bcib^often on my back 
„ in the evening, and at the p-'^vnlhop the next 
„ morning. 

“ One night, as I was returning pennylefs from 
„ the gaming-table, I obfer\'ed a very great dif- 
„ turbance, and a large mob gathered together in 
„ the, ftrect. As I was in no danger from pick- 
„ pockets, I ventured into the crowd, where, upon 
„ inquiry, I found that a man had been robbed 
„ and very ill ufed by fome ruffians. The wounded 

T 3 
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„ man appeared very bloody, and fecmedfcarce able 
„ to fupport himfelf on his leg#. As I had not 
„ tlierefore been deprived of my humanity by my 
„ prefent life and converfotion, tho’ they had left 
„ me very; little of either honefty or fliame, I fm- 
„ mediately offered my afliftance to the unhappy 
„ perfon, who thankfully accepted it, and puttjog 
„ himfelf under my conduct, begged me to con- 
„ vey him to fome tavern, where he might fend 
„ for afurgeon, being, as be faid, faint with lofs 
„ of blood. He feemed indeed highly pleafed at 
„ finding one who appeared in the drefs of a gen- 
„ tlema'n ; for as to all the reft of the company 
„ prefent, their outfide were inch ^.^at he' could 
„ not wifely place any confiden^f-'ih them. 

“ I took the poor man iSy the arm, and Jed him 
„ to the tavern where 'svie kept our rendez-vous , 
„ as it happened to be the neareft at hand. A fiu'- 
„ geon happening luckily to be in the houfe., im- 
„ mediately attend;--.! , and applied himfelf to 
„ dreffing'his '^i>unds, which I had the jileafure to 
„ hear were not likely to be mortal. 

“ The furgeon having very expeditioufly and 
5, dextroufly iiniflied his bufincfs, began to inquire 
„ in what part of the town the wounded man 
„ lodged; who anfwered, “ That he was come 

„ to to>vn that very morning; that his horfe was 
„ at an inn in Piccadilly, and that he had no 
„ other lodging, and very little or no acquaintance 
„ in to'wn.” 
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This furgeon, whole name I have forgot, 
„ though I remember it began with an R., had 
„ the firft character in his profefbon, and was fer- 
„ jeant-furgeon to the king. He had moreover 
„ many good qualities , aAd was a very generous, 
„ good-natured man, and ready to do any fervicc 
,, to his fellow-creatures. He offered his patient 
^hc ufc of his chariot to carry him to his inn, 
„ and at the fame time whifpered in his ear , that 
5, if he wanted any money, he would furnifli’him.’’ 

“ Tjie poor man was not now capable of return- 
„ ing thanks for this generous oP/cr; for having 
,, had his eyes for fome time fteadlaflly on me, he 
„ threw hiinTWf b.-fek in his chair, crying, O, ir,y 
,, fon ! my fon .^*Nind then fainted awa)'. 

“ ?\lany of tlie jicopfe prefent imagined this ac- 
cident liad hap[iened througii Ids jols of blood; 
„ but I, who at the fam"^ time began tp recollect 
„ the features of my lathH^^ was now ccn’firmcd 
„ in mv furjticion, and fatisfieaV'hat it was he him- 
„ le!i Vv ho appeared before !ne. 1 jyi efently ran to 
„ him, raifed him in my arms , and killed his cold 
„ lijjs with the utmoft eagernefs. Here I midl 
„ <!raw a curtain over a fcenc which I cannot dc- 
„ feribe: for though 1 did not lofe uny being, as 
„ my father for a while did, my fenfes were how- 
,, ever fo ov'crpowercd with afliight and furprife , 
„ that 1 am a I'tranger to what paft during fome 
„ minutes, and indeed till my father had again re¬ 
covered from his fwoon , and I found myfelf 

T 4 
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„ in his arms, both tenderly embracing each other, 
j, while the tears trickled a-pace down the cheeks 
jj of each of us. 

“ Moft of thofe prefent feemed affeded by this 
j, fcene, which we, who might be confidered as 
,j the adors in it, were defirous of removing from ^ 
5, the eyes of all fpectators, as faft as we couM'; 
„ my father therefot'e accepted the kind offer of 
„ the furgeon’s chariot, ai>d I attended him in it 
„ to his inn. 

“ When we were alone togetiier , he gently np- 
„ braided me with having negleded to write to 
„ him during fo long a time ,• Imt 'Atircly omit- 
.„ ted the mention of that crim'r' which had occa- 
„ fioned it. He then informed me of my mother’s 
„ death, and infilled on my returning home with 
„ him , faying, “ That he had long fuffered the 
„ greateft anxiety on my account; that he knew 
„ nof whether he had moll feared my death , 

„ or wifhed it; /li'ncc he had fo many more 
„ dreadful apprcHienfions for me. At lall he faid, 

„ a neighbouring gentleman, who had jull reco- 
„ vered a fon from the fame place , informed him 
„ where I was, and that to reclaim me from 
„ this courfe. of life, wss the foie caufe of his 
„ journey to London.’ He thanked Hcat cii he had 
5, fucceeded fo far as to find me out by means 
„ of an accident, which had like to have proved 
„ fatal to him ; and had the plcafure to think he 
„ partly owed his prefervation to my humanity, 
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„ with which he profeffed himfeJf to be more 
,j delighted than he fliould have been with my 
„ filial piety , if I had known that the objed of all 
„ my care was my own father. 

“ Vice had not fo depraved my heart, as to ex- 
„ cite in it an infenfibility of fo much paternal affec- 
^tion , though fo unworthily bellowed. I prefently 
„ promifedto obey his commands in my return home 
,, with him, as foon as he,was able to travel, which 
„ indeed he was in a very few days, by the affiftance 
,, of that ikccllent furgeon who bad undertaken 
5, his cure. 

The d^preceding my father’s journey (before 
„ which time 1 'S^gree ever left him) I went to take 
„ my leave of fome'Vf ray mofl intimate acquaint- 
„ ance, particularly of,Mr. Watfon, who diffuaded 
„ me from burying myfelf, as he called it, out of 
„ a fimple compliance livith the fond defires of a 
„ foolifli old fellow. Sir^folicitations, however, 
„ had no effecl,* ami I oncl-Nmore faw my own 
,, home. My lather now greatly folicited me to 
„ think of marriage ; but my inclinations were utter- 
„ ly averfe to any fuch thoughts. 1 had tailed of 
„ love already, and perhaps yon know the extrava- 
,, gant exceifes of that moil tender and moll vio- 
„ lentpaffion.” Here the old gentleman paufed , and 
looked earnellly at Jones; whofe countenance 
within a minute’s fjrace dif[)laycd the extremities of 
both red and white. Upon which the old man, with¬ 
out making any obfervations, renewed his narrative. 
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“ Being now provided with all the. necefiarics 
„ of life., I betook myfelf once again to ftudy, 
jj and that with a more inordinate application than 
„ I had ever done formerly. The books which 
„ now employed my time folely, were thofe, as 
5, well ancient as modern, which treat of true 
„ philofophy, a word which is by many thought, 
„ to be the fubjert only of farce and ridicule. I ntfw 
„ read over the Works of Ariflotlc and Plato, with 
„ the reft of thofe ineftimablc treafures which ancient 
35 Greece has bequeathed to the world. 

33 Thefe authors, though they inftrudled me in 
3, no fcience by which men may promife to thcm- 
„ felvcs to acquire the leaft riches, or vnmldly power, 

3, taught me, however, the art of defpifing the high- 
3, eft acquifiiions of both, el'hey elevate the mind, 

„ and ftcel and harden it againft the capricious in- 
3^ vafions of foriune. They not only inftrncT: in 
3, the knowledge of wifdo;^, but confirm men in her 
„ habits, and demnnfhate plainly, that tliTs mnft 
35 be our guide, diAve prbpofe tver to arri\-e at 
„ the greatell woildly happinefs; or to defend our- 
„ fclves with anv tolerable fecurity againft the mi- 
33 fery which everywhere furrounds and invefts us. ” 

“ To this I added another ftudy, compared to 
„ which all the philofophy taught by the wdfeft 
„ heathens is little better than a dream , and is 
„ indeed as full of vanity as the fillieft jefter ever 
„ pleafed to reprefent it. This is that divine wifdoin 
„ which is alone to be found in the Holy Scriptures; 
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„ for thofe impart to us the knowledge and affurancc 
„ of things much more worthy our attention , tlian 
„ all which this world can offer to our acceptance: 
„ of things which Heaven itfelf has condefcended 
55* to reveal to us, and to the fmalleft knowledge 
5, of which the higheft human wit unaffifted could 
^never afcend. I began now to think all the 
„ time I had fpent with the heathen writers, 
„ was little more than ISbo’rloll: for however pleaf- 
„ ant and delightful their lelfons may be, or however 
„ adequate to the right regulation of our conduit 
„ with refpeit to this world only: yet when com- 
„ pared with the glory revealed in Scripture, their 
„ highefl n^cuments will appear as trifling, and 
„ of as little confequence as the rules by which 
„ children regulat^*^eir childifli little games anci 
„ padime. 'True it is, that philofophy makes us 
„ wifer, but Chriflianity .makes us better men. 
„ Philofophy elevates and fleels the mind, Chrilli- 
„ anity foftens and fweei^ns it. The former makes 
„ us the objects of huma'n^s.dmiration , the latter 
„ of divine lo\'c. That infu.-es us *a temporal, 
„ but this an eternal happiuefs. — But 1 am afraid 
„ I tire you with my rhapfody. ” • 

“ Not at all,” cries Partridge; “ Lud forbid we 
„ Ihould be tired with good things. ” 

“ I had fpent, ” continued the flrangcr, “ about 
„ four years in the mofl delightful manner to 
„ myfelf, totally given up to contemplation, and 
„ entirely unembraraffed with the affairs of the 
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„ world, when I loft the beft of fathers, and one 
whom I fo fincerely loved, that my grief at 
„ his lof#exceeds all defcription. I now aban- 
5, doned my books, and gave myfclf up for a 
„ whole month to the efforts of melancholy aAd 
„ del'pair. Time, however, the beft phyfician 
„ of the mind, at length brought me reliefer” 
„ Ay, ay, TempSs edax ren/m, ” faid Partridge. 
,, I then, ” continued tlie’ftranger, “ betook my- 
3, felf again to my former ftudies, which I may 
„ fay perfefted my cure: for philofophy and rc- 
„ ligion may be called the exercifes of the mind, and 
„ when this is difordered they are as wholefomc 
„ as exercife can be to a diftempered^hody. They 
„ do indeed produce fimilar effec% with exercife: 

for they ftrengthen and c^.inrm the mind ; till 
„ man becomes, in the noble ftrain of Horace , 

,, For!is, in feipfo totiis teres atqiie rotimdi/s, 

,3 Exierni iic quid valea^ per Ixrre morari: 

3, In quem manca pKL“femper Fortnna. — * 

Here Jones fmiled at fome conceit which intruded 
itfelf into his-imagination; but the ftranger, I be¬ 
lieve perceived it not, and proceeded thus. 

“ My circumftances were now greatly altered 
„ by the death of that beft of men: for rnybrother^ 

* Firm in himfclf, who on himfclf relies. 

Polish'd and round, who runs his proper coiirfe, 

And breaks misfortunes with fnperior force. 

Mr. Feanci.s. 
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j, who was now become mafter of the houfe ^ 
„ diftered fo widely from- me in his inclinations, 
„ and our purfuits in life had been fo various, 
„ that w.e were the worft of company to each 
„ other; but what made our living together Hill 
„ more difagreeable, was the little harmony which 
,>!4,ould fublift between the few who reforted to 
5, me, and the numerous train of fportfmen who 
„ often attended my brother from tjie field to the table; 
„ for fuch fellows, befides the noife and nonfenfe 
,, with which they perfecute the cars of fober 
„ men, endeavour always to attack them with 
„ aflronts and contempt. This was fo much the 
„ cafe, thaCymeither 1 myfelf, nor my friends, 
3, could ever lit down to a meal with them, with- 
„ out being treated \^h derifion, becaufe we were 
„ unacquainted with the phrafes of fportfmen. For 
„ men of true learning, and almofl univerfai 
„ knowledge, always compallionate the ignorance 
„ of others; but leiiows V^ho excel in fome lit- 
„ tie, low, contemptible .m, are always certain 
„ to (lefpife* thofe who are uftacqutuntc'd with that 
,, ait. 

In fijort, we foon feparated , and I went by 
,3 the ad\ice of a j)hyfician to drink the Eatli 
„ waters: lor my \’io)ent aliliAion, added to a 
,, fedentary life, had thrown me into a kind of 
„ paralytic diforder, for which thofe waters are 
,, accounted an almoft certain cure. The fecond 
„ day after my arrie-al , as I was walking by the 
„ river, the Ihone fun fo intenfdy hot ( tho’ it 
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„ was early in the year) that I retired to the ftelt- 
„ er of fc^e willows, and fat down by the ri- 
„ ver-fid* Here I had not been feated long be- 
35 fore I heard a perfon on the other fide the wil- 
„’!ows, fighing and bemoaning himfelf bitterly. 
,5 On a fudden having uttered a moft impious 
„ oath, he cried, I am refolved to bear it j>o 
,5 longer, and diredly threw himfelf into the water. 
„ I immediately flirted, and ran towards the place, 
„ calling at the fame time as loudly as I could for 
35 afliflance. An angler happened luckily to be a 
,5 fiffiing a little below me, tlio’ fome t'cry high 
,5 fedge had hid him Irom my light. He immedi- 
„ ately came up, and both of us tf'g'cthcr, not 
„ without fome hazard of our lives, drew the body 
„ to the fliore. At lirft we*’perceivcd no lign of 
„ life remaining ; but having held the body up by 
,5 the heels (for we foon had allillance enough) 
,5 it difeharged a vail quantity of water at the 
„ mouth, and at length began to difeover fome 
,5 fymptoms of breathing, and a little afterwards 
3, to move both its hilids and its legs. 

“ An apothecary, who happened to be prefent 
„ among others , advifed that the body, which 
,5 feemed now to have pretty well emptied itfelf of 
35 water, and which began to have many convul- 
„ fire motions, fliould be diredfly taken up, and 
3, carried into a warm bed. This was accordingly 
,5 performed, the apothecary an(| myfelf attending. 

“ As we were going towards an inn, for wc 
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„ knew not the man’s lodgings, luckily a woman 
„ met us, who, after fome violent fcreaming, told 
„ us, that tlie gentleman lodged at her h#ufe. 

“ W^hen I had feen' the man fafely depofited 
„ there,* I left him to the care of the apothecary, 
„''’a 4 io, I fuppofe, ufed all the right metluids with 
„ him ; for the next morning I heard he had pcr- 
„ fedly recovered his fenfes. 

“ I then went to \ ifit him , intending to fearch 
„ out as well as I could the caufe of his having 
attempted fo defperatc an ad, and to prevent, 
„ as far as IVy-as able, his purfuing fuch wicked 
„ intentions for the future. I was no fooner ad- 
„ mitted into his ch:il>tber, tlian we both inftant- 
„ ly knew each other; for wlio fliould this perfon 
„ be, but my good friend Mr. WMfon! Here I 
„ will not trouble you with what paft at our firft 
„ interview: for I would Xvoi'l prolixity as much 
„ as poflible.” Pray let u^hear all,” cries Par¬ 
tridge, “ 1 want mightily fo know* whlit brought 
„ him to Bath.” 

You fliall hear every thing material,” arfffwered 
the flranger; and then proceeded to relate what 
we fliall proceed to write, ,after we have given a 
fliort breathing time to both ourfelves and the 
Reader. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

In which the Man of the Hill concludes his Biflort/. 

„ Mr . Watfori/’ continued the ftranger, '‘very 
„ freely acquainted me, that the uiihappy fituatioii 
„ of his .circumflances, occafioned by a tidr-bf 
„ iil-Juck, had in a manner forced him to a refo- 
„ lution of deftroying himfelf, 

“ I now began to argue very ferioufly with him, 
5, in oppolitiou to this heathcnifli, or indeed dia- 
„ bolical principle of the lawfulncfs of felf-murder; 
„ and faid exery thing which occurR-d to me on 
„ the fubjctd ; but to my great concern, it fecmcd 
,, to hax'e very htde efteeff/'^rn him. He feemed 
„ not at all to repent of what he had done, and 
„ gax'c me reafon to fear, he would foon make a 
„ fecond attempt of the like horrible kind. 

“ When I had finiflicd my difeourfe, inftead 
„ of endeavouring to anfwer my arguments, he 
„ looked me fleadfaftly in the face, and with a 
,5 fmile faid, you are Arangely altered, my good 
„ friend, fince I remember you. I queftion whe- 
„ thcr any of our bifliops could make a better argu- 
,j ment againft fuicide, than you hav'c entertained 
„ me with ; but unlefs you can find fomebody 
„ who will lend me.a cool hundred, I mull cither 
„ hang, or drown, or llarve ; and in my opinion 
„ the laft death is the moft tefrible of the three. ’ 

“ I 
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“ 1 anfwcred him very gravely, that I was in- 
„ deed altered fince I had feen him laft. That I 
„ had found leifure to look into my follies, .and 
•„ to repent of them. I then advifed him to pur- 
„ fue the fame fteps; and at laft concluded with 
„ an affurance that I myfelf would lend him a 
V'linndred pounds, if it would be of any fervicc 
„ to his affairs, and he would not put it into the 
„ power of a die to deprive him of it. 

“ Mr. Watfon,*who feemed almofl compofed 
„ in fiumber by the former part of my difeourfe, 
„ was rolled by the latter. He feized my hand 
5, eagerly,^ve me a thoufand thanks, and de- 
„ dared I was a fqend indeed, adding, that he 
„ hoped I had a better rf)pinion of him, than to 
„ imagine he h.ad profited fo little by experience, 
„ as to j)Ut any confidence in thofe damned dice, 
„ which had fo often deceiv^cd him. No, nq, 
„ cries he, let me but d^e kindfomely be fet 
„ up again, and if ever fortune rnake.s a broken 
„ merchant of me .afterwards, I will forgive her.” 

“ I very well underftood the language of fet- 
„ ting up, and broken merchant. I therefore faid 
„ to him with a very grave face, Mr. Wiitfon, 
„ you mufl endea\'our to find out fome bufinefs, 
„ or employment, by which you may procure 
„ yourfelf a livelihood; and I promife you, could 
„ I fee any probability of being repaid hereafter, 
,5 I would advance a much larger fum than what 
,, you have mentioned, to equip you in any fait 
VoL. II. V 
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,j and honorable calling; but as to gaming, bcfides 
,5 the bafenefs and wickednefs of making it a pro- 
M feflion, you are really, to my own knowledge, 
55 unfit for it, and it will end in your certain ruin." 

“Why now, that's ftrangc,” anfwered he, 
„ neither you, nor any of my friends, worrRl 
,5 ev'er allow me to know any thing of the mat- 
„ ter, and yet, I believe I am as good a hand at 
„ eveiy game as any of you all; and I heartily 
„ wifli 1 w'as to play with you only for your whole 
„ fortune; I Ihould dcfire no better fport, and I 
„ would let you name your game into^Xc bargain : 
5, but come, my dear boy, have you the hundred 
1, in your pocket ? ” 

“ I anfwered, I had only a bill for 50 1 . which 
„ I delivered him, and promifed to bring him the 
„• reft next morning; and after giving him a little 
„ more adfice, t^ok liiy leave, 

“ I was indeed better than my word: for I 
„ returned to him that very afternoon. \Yhen I 
„ entered the' room , I found him fitting up in his 
„ bed at cards with a notorious gamefter. This 
„ fight, you will imagine, Ihockcd me not a little; 
„ to which I may add the mortification of feeing 
„ my bill delivered by him to his antagonift, and 
„ thirty guineas only given in exchange lor it. 

“ The other gamefter prefently quitted the room, 

55 and then Watfon declared he Was afliamed to 
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„ lee me; “ but, ” fays he, “I find luck runs fo 
„ damnably againft me, that I will refolve to leave 
„ off play for ever. 1 have thought of the kind pro- 
„ pofal you made me ever fince, and I promife 
„ you there fliall be no fault in me, if I do not 
„ put it in execution.” 

“ Though I had no great faith in his promifes, 
,5 I produced him the remainder of the hundred 
„ in confequence of my owm; foi* which he gave 
„ me a note, which was all I ever expecled to fee 
„ in return for my money. 

“ We were prevented from any further dif- 
„ courfe at prefent, b^ the arrival of the apothecary; 
„ who with much joy in his countenance , and 
„ without even afking his patient how he did, 
„ proclaimed there was great news arrived in a 
„ letter to himfelf, whiclf he faid would fhortly 
„ be public, that the Duke of Monmouth was 
„ landed in the with a vaft army.of Dutch; 

„ and that another vaft fleet hovered over the coaft 
„ of Norfolk, and was to make a defeent there, 
„ in order to favor the Duke’s entitprife with, a 
„ diverfion on that fide.” 

“ This apothecary was one of the greateft po- 
„ liticians of his time. He was more delighted 
„ with the moft paultry packet, than with the beft; 
„ patient; and the higheft joy he was capable of, 
„ he received from having a piece of news in his 
„ poffeffion an hour or two fooner than any other 

V a 
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„ perfon in the town. His advices, however, 
n were feldom authentic; for he would fwallow 
55 almoft any thing as a truth, a humor which many 
55 made ufe of to impofe upon him. 

“ Thus it happened with what he at prefent 
„ communicated; for it was known within a 
„ time afterwards , that the Duke was really lahd- 
,5 ed; but that his army confifted only of a few 
„ attendant;; and as to the divcrfion in Norfolk, 
„ it was entirely falfe. 

“ The apothecary flaid no longer p the room 
„ than whil^ he acquainted us with his news; 
„ and then, without faying a fyllahle to his pa- 

„ tient on any other fubje^T, departed to I'prcad 

his advices all over the town. 

“ Events of this nattire in the public are gcncr- 
5, ally apt to eclipfe "'all private concerns. Our 
„ difeourfe, therefore, now became entirely poli- 
,5 tical. For my own part, I had been for fome 

„ iime very ferioufly aft'eded with the danger to 

„ which th# proteftant religion was fo vifibly ex- 
,5 pofed, under a popifli prince; and thought thr 
55 apprehenfion of it alone fulHcicnt to juftify that 
,5 infurrection: for no real fecurity can ever be 
,5 found againff the perfecuting fpirit of Popery, 
,5 when armed with power, except the depriving 
,5 it of that power, as woeful experience prefent- 
0 ly fliowed. You know how King James be- 
,5 haved after getting the better of this attempt; 
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„ how little he valued cither his royal wordor 
5, coronation-oath, or the liberties and rights of his 
„ people. But all had not the fenfe to forefee this 
„ at hrft; and therefore the Duke of Monmouth 
„ was weakly fupported ; yet all could feel when 
„ the evil came upon them; and therefore all united, 
at laft, to drive out that King, againft whofe ex- 
„ '?lufion a great party among us had fo warmly con- 
5, tended, during the reign of his brother,and for whom 
„ they now fought with fuch zeal and affedion. ’ 

Wh.at you fay, ” interrupted Jones, “ is very 
„ true ; aad it has often fbruckjne, as the moft won- 
„ derful tmng I ever read of in hiftory, thatfofooii 
„ after this convincing experience, which brought 
,5 our whole nation'to join fo unanimoufly in ex- 
„ pelJing King James, for the prefervation of our* 
„ religion and liberties , there fhould be a party 
„ among us mad enough to defire the placing his 
„ family again on the throne.” You are not in 
„ carnefl! ” anfwered the old man ; “ there can be 
„ no fuch party. As bad an opinion a*s I have of 
„ mankind, I cannot believe them infatuated to 
„ fuch a degree! There may be fome hot-headed 
„ Papiils, led by tlieir jniefts to eng^e in this def- 
„ perate caufe, and think it a holy war ; but that 
„ Proteftants, that members of thethurch of Eng- 
,, land, flionld be fuch apoftates, fuch Fclos deje, I 
„ cannot believe it; no, no, young man, unac- 
,, quainted as I am with what has pall in the world 
„ for thefe lall thirty ye.ars, I cannot be fo impofed 
„ upon as to credit fo foolilli a tale: but 1 fee you 

V 3 
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have a mind to fport with my ignorance. ” “ Can 
53 it be poffiblereplied Jones, “ that you have 
53 lived fo much out of the world as not to know, 
53 that during that time there have been two rebel- 
53 lions in favor of the fon of King James, one of 
53 which is now adually raging in the very heart of 
3, this kingdom ? ” At thefe words the old gentlem^,. 
flatted up, and, in a moll folemn tone of voice, 
conjured Jones by his Maker to tell him, if what he 
faid was really true : which the other as folemnly af¬ 
firming, he walked feveral turns about the room, 
in a profound filence, then cried, then laughed, 
and, at laft, fell do'^n on his knees, apd blelfed 
God, in a loud thankfgiving prayer, fornaving de¬ 
livered him from all focicty with human nature, 
which could be capable of fuck monftrous extrava¬ 
gancies. After which , being reminded by Jones 
that he had broke off his llory, he refumed it again 
in this manner: 

“As mankind, in the days I was fpeaking of, were 
„ not yet arrived to that pitch of madnefs which I 
3, find they are capable of now, and which, to be 
5, fure, I have only efcaped by living alone and at a 
33 diftance from the contagion , there was a confuler- 
53 able rifing in favor of Monmouth: and my prin- 
33 ciples flrongly inclining me to take the fame part, 

3, ^^determined \o join him; and Mr. Watfon, from 
,3 different motives concurring in the fame refolution 
3, (foY the fpirit of a gameftcr will carry a man as far 
3, upon fuch an occalion as the fpirit of patriotifm) 

,3 we foon provided ourfelves with all neceffaries, 

35 and went to the Duke at Bridgewater. 
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“ The unfortunate ex-ent of this entreprife you 
„ are, 1 conclude, as well acquainted with as myfelf. 

I cfcapcd, together with Mr. Watfon, from the 
,, battle at Sedgemoi e, in which adion I received a 
5, flight wound. We rode near forty miles together 
„ on the Ixxeter road , and then abandoning our 
5, horfe.s, fcrambled as well as wc could through the 
„ dllds and by-roads, till we arrived at a little wild 
„ hut on a common , where a poor old woman took 
5, all the care of us flie could, and dreffed iriy wound 
„ with falvc, which quickly healed it. ” 

“ Pray,. Sir, where was the wound?” fays Par¬ 
tridge. T\e ftrangcr fatisfied him it was in his 
arm , and then continued his narrative. “ Here, 
„ Sir, ” Hid he, Mr. Watfon left me the next 
„ morning, in order, as he pretended, to get us 
,, fome pro\ ilion from the town of Cullumpton; 
„ but — can I relate it ? or can you believe 
j, it ? — This Mr. \Fatron, this friend, this 
„ bafe , barbarous , treacherous villain , betrayed 
3, me to a party of horfe belonging to King James, 
„ and , at his return , delivered me into their 
3, hands. 

The foldiers*, being fix in number, had now 
„ feized me, ;md were conduding me to Taunton 
„gaol; but neither my prefent fituation, nor the 
„*appreheurions of what might happen to me , were 
„ half fo irkfomc to my mind, as the company of 
„ myfalfe friend, who, havingfurrendered himfelf, 
3, was likewife conhdered as a prifoner, tho’ he was 

V4 
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„ better treated , as being to make liis peace at my 
35 expenfe. He at firft endeavoured to excufe his 
,3 treachery ; but when he received nothing but 
33 fcorn and upbraiding from me, he foon changed 
33 his note, abufed me as the moft atrocious and 
,3 malicious rebel, and laid all his own guilt to 
,3 my charge, who, as he declared, had folicited, 
„ and even threatened him, to make him ta!;e 
„ up arms againft his gracious, as well as lawful, 
„ fovereigtj. 

“ This falfe evidence (for, in reality, he had been 
33 much the forwarder of the two) flung,ime to the 
3, quick, and railed an indignation fcai'ce concciv- 
3, able by thofe who have not felt it. Howet cr, for- 
„ tune at length took pity on me; for as wc were 
„ got a little beyond Wellington, in a narrow lane, 
3, my guards received a falfe alarm, that near fifty 
„ of the enemy were at hand, upon which they fliift- 
„ ed for themfelves , and left me and my betrayer to 
„ do the fame. That villain immediately ran from 
3, me, and l am glad he did, or I fliould have cer- 
„ tainly endeavoured, though I had no arms , to 
,3 have etftcutcd vengeance on his bafenefs. 

* 

“■ 1 was now once more at liberty, and imme- 
,3 diately withdrawing from the highway into the 
,3 fields, I travelled on , fcarcc knowing which wa^ 
3, I went, and making it my,chief care to avoid all 
33 public roads, and all towns, nay, even the moft 
„ homely houfes; for I imagined every human crea- 
,3 ture whom I faw, defirous of betraying me. 
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“ At laft, after rambling feveral days about the 
„ country, during which the fields afforded me the 
„ fame bed, and the fame food, which nature be- 
„ flows on our favagc brothers of the creation, I 
„ at length arrived at this place, where the folitude 
„ and wildnefs of the country invited me to fix my 

abode. The firft perfon -vyith whom I took up 
,, y habitation was the mother of this old woman, 
„ with whom I remained concealed, till the news 
„ of the glorious revolution put an end to all my 
,, apprehenfions of danger, and gave me an oppor- 
„ tunity of once more vifiting my own home, and 
„ of inquifing a little into my affairs, which Ifoon 
„ fettled a.'agreeably to my brother as to myfelf; 
„ having refigncd every thing to him, for which he 
„ paid me the furn of a thoufand pounds, and fet- 
,, tied on me an annuity for life. 

His bchat’ioiir in this lafl inflance, as in all 
,, others, was fellifh and ungenerous. I could not 
„ look on him as my friend, nor indeed did hc dc- 
„ fire that I flioulti ; fo 1 prefently took my leave 
„ of liiin , as well as of my other acquaintance ; 
,, and from that day to this, my hiftory is little 
„ better than a blank. ” 

“ And is it poffible, Sir, ” faid .Jones, “ that you 
,, can have refided here, from that day to this?” 
,, o no. Sir,” anfwe§;il the gentleman, “I have 
„ been a great traveller, and there are few parts of 
„ Furope with which lam not acquainted.” “I have 
„not. Sir,” cried Jones, “ the afl'urance to afk it 
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5, of you now. Indeed it would be cruel, after fo 
„ much breath as you have already fpent. But you 
,, will give me leave to wifli for fome further op- 
,5 portunity of hearing the excellent obfervations, 
3, which a man of your fenfe and knowledge of the 
„ world rauft have made in fo long a courfe of tra- 
„ veis. ” “ Indeed, young gentleman,” anfwered 
the ftranger, “ I will ende.avour to fatisfy your.cu- 
„ riolity on this head likewife, as far as I am able.” 
Jones attempted frefh apologies, but was prevented; 
and while he and Partridge fat with greedy and impa¬ 
tient j;ars,the ftranger proceeded as in the nextChapter. 

C H .<1 P. XV. 

A brief Rijiory of Europe. And a curious Difeourfe 
between Mr. Jones and the Man of the Hill. 

“ In Italy the landlords are very filent. In France 
„ they arc more talkative, but yet civil. In Ger- 
„ many and Holland they are generally very imper- 
„ tinent. And as for their honefty , I belje\ e it is 
,, pretty equal in all thofe countries. The Laquais 
,, a Louage are fure to lofe no opportunity of cheat- 
„ ingyou: and as for the poftillions , I think they 
„ are pretty much alike all the world over. Thefe, 
„ Sir, are the obfervations on men wdiich I made 
„ in my travels; for thefe were the only men I 
„ ever converfed with. defign, when I went 

„ abroad , was to divert myfelf by feeing the 
„ wondrous variety of profpedts , beafts, birds, 
„ fiflies, infcdls, and vegetables, with which God 
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„ has been pleafed to enrich the feveral parts of this 
jj globe. A variety, which as^it muft give great 
j, pieafure to a contemplative beholder, fo does it 
„ admirably difplay the power and wifdom and 
„ goodnefs of the Creator. Indeed , to fay the 
55 truth, there is but one work in his whole creation 
55 that does him any dilhonor, and with that I have 
55 l^ng fince avoided liolding any converfation. ” 

“ You will pardon me,” cries Jones, “ but I 
55 have always imagined, that there Js in this very 
55 work you mention, as great variety as in a^the 
55 reft ; befides the diifercncc of inclinMon, 
53 cuftoms and climates have, I am told, introduced 
5, the utmoft diverfity into human nature.” “Very 
55 little indeed, ” anfwered the other; “ thofe who 
55 travel in order to acquaint themfelv^es with the 
55 different manners of men, might fpare themfelves 
35 much pains, by going to a carnival at Venice; 
55 for there they will fee at once all which they can 
35 difeover in the feveral courts of Furope. The. 
55 fame hypocrify , the fame fraud ; in lliort, the 
53 fame follies and vices, dreffed in different habits. 
3, In Spain, thefe are equipped with much gravity; 
,3 and in Italy, with vaft fplendor. In France, a 
„ kn.avc is drelfed like a fop; and in the Northern 
„ countries, like a floven. But human nature is 
5, every where the fame, every where the objedt 
,3 of deteftation and fcorn. 

“ As for my own part, I paft through all thefe 
53 nations , as you perhtips may have done through 
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„ a crowd at a (how, joftling to get by them, hold- 
„ ing my nofe with one hand, and defending my 
5, pockets with the other, without fpeaking a word 
,, to any of them, while I was prefling on to fee 
„ what I wanted to fee; which, however entertain- 
„ ing it might be in itfelf, fcarce made me amends 
„* for the trouble the company gave me.” 

“ Did not you find fome of the nations, among 
„ which you travelled, lefs-troublefome to you than 
„ others?” fajd Jones. O yes,” replied the old 
main “ the l urks were much more tolerable to me 
„ t*i the Chriftians. For they are men qf profound 
„ taciturnity , and ne\ er diilurb a ft/anger ■witli 
„ queflions. Now and then indeed they beftow a 
„ (hort curfc iqion him, or fpit in his face as he 
„ walks the ftreets, but then they have done with 
„ him; and a man may live an age in their coun- 
„ try without hearing a dozen words from them. 
,, But of all the people I ever faw. Heaven defend 

me from the French. With their damned prate 
„ and civilities, and doing the honor of their nation 
,5 to ftrangers, (as they are pleafed to call it) but 
„ indeed fetting forth their own vanity; they are 
,, fo troublefome, that I had infinitely rather pafs 
„ my life with the Hottentots, than fet my foot 
3, in Paris again. They are a nafly people, but 
,, their naflinefs is mollly without ; whereas in 
„ France, and fome other nations that I won’t 
„ name, it is all within, and makes them flink 
„ much more to my rcafon than that of Hottentots 
,, does to my nofe. 
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“ Thus, Sir, I have ended the hiftory of my 
„ life; for as to all that feries of years, during 
„ which I,have liv'ed retired here, it affords no 
„ variety to entertain you , and may be alraoft 
,, confidered as one day. The retirement has been 
„ fo complete, that I could hardly have enjoyed 
„ a more abfolute folitude in the deferts of the 
,, 'f'hebais, than here in the midfl of this populous 
„ kingdom. As I have no eRate, I am plagued 
„ with no tenants or Rewards ; my annuity is 
„ paid me pretty regularly, as indeed it ought to 
„ be; for it is much Icfs than what I might^.have 
„ expecier., in return for what 1 gave up. 'Vifits 
,, I admit none; and the old woman who keeps 
„ my houfc knows, that her place entirely depends 
„ upon her faving me all the trouble of buying 
„ the things that I want , keeping off all folici- 
„ tation or bunnefs from me, and holding her 
„ tongue whenever I am within hearing. As my 
„ walks are all by night , I am pretty fccurc in 
„ this wild, unlreqncnted place from meeting any 
„ company. Some few perfons I luiVc met by 
„ chance , tmd fent them home heartily frighted, 
„ as from the oddnels of my drefs and figure they 
„ took me for a ghoR or .a hobgoblin. But what 
„ has happened to-night /l)ow.s, that even here I 
„ cannot be fafe from the villany of men; for 
„ without your alliRance I had not only been rob- 
,, bed, but very probably murdered.” 

Jones thanked the Rranger for the trouble he 
•had taken in relating his Rory, and then expreffed 
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fome wonder how he could poflibly endure a life of 
fuch folitude; “in which,” fays he, “ you may well 
„ complain of the want of variety. Indeed I am 
„ aftoniflicd how you have filled up, or rather kill- 
„ ed , fo much of your time. ” 

“ I am not at all furprifed, ” anfwered the o{:her, 
„ that to one whofe aftedions and thoughts arc fixed 
„ on the world, my hours fiiould appear to have 
„ wanted employment in this place ; but there is 
„ one fingle ad, for vdiich the whole life of man 
„ is .infinitely tO(^,^f!iort. What time cai} fuffice for 
„ the contemjil^tTon and worfhip of th^t glorious, 
„ immortal, and eternal Being, among the works 
„ of whofe ftupendous creation, not only this globe, 
„ but even thofe numberlefs luminaries which we 

may here behold fpangling all the Iky, though 
„ they {liould many of them be funs lighting dif- 
„ ferent fyftems of worlds, may poflibly appear 
„ but as a few atoms, oppofed to the whole earth 
„ which we inhabit? Can a man who, by divine 
„ meditations, is admitted, as it were, into the con- 
„ verfation of this ineflablc, incomprehenfiblc mtj.- 
„ jefby, think days, or years, or ages, too long, 
„ for the continuance of fo ravifliing an honor? Shall 
„ the trifling amufements, the palling pleafures, the 
,, filly bufinefs of the veorld, roll away our hours 
„ too fwiftly from us; and fitall the pace of time 
„ feem fluggiih to a mind exercifed in ffudies fo high, 

„ fo important, and fo glorious! As no time is fuffi- 
„ cient, fo no place is improper for this great con- 
„ cern. On what objed can we caft our eyes* which 
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„ may not infpirc us with ideas of his power, of 
„ his wifdom, and of his goodiiefs ? It is not ne- 
,, ceffary, that the rifing fun fhould dart his fiery 
„ glories over the eaftern horizon; nor that the boif- 
„ terous wirids fliould rufh from their caverns, and 
,, fliake the lofty foreft; nor that the opening clouds 
„ fiijxdd pour their deluges on the plains: it is not 
„ necefl^ry, I fay, that any of thcfe fliould proclaim 
„ his majclly; there is not an infed, not a vegetable, 

„ of fo low an order in the creation, as not to be 
„ honored with bearing marks of the attributes of 
„ its great ^Creator; marks not o|||^ of his power, 

„ but of his wifdom and goodnefs|||^ ]\lan alone, . 
5, the king of this globe, the lafl and greateft work 
,, of the Supreme Being, below the fun; man alone 
,, has hafely difhonored his own nature, and by dif- 
,, honefty, cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery, has cal- 
„ led his Maker’s goodnefs in queftion, by puzzling 
„ us to account how a benevolent Being fhould 
„ form fo foolifli, and fo vile an animal. Yet this 
„ is the being from whofe converfation you think, 

„ Ifuppofe, that I have been unfortunately reflrained; 

„ and without whofe bleffcd fociety, life in your 
„ opinion, mufl be tedious and infipid.” 

“ In the former part of what you faid, ” replied 
Jones, “ I moft heartily and readily concur; but I 
bclic\'e , as well as hope, that the abhorrence 
which you exprefs for mankind, in the conclu- 
„ fion is much too general. Indeed you here fall 
„ into an error, which, in my little experience, I 
1, have obferved to be a very common one, hjr 
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„ taking the characfler of mankind from die worn; 
,5 and bafeft among them; whereas indeed, as an 
5, excellent writer obfcrves, nothing fliould beefteem- 
„ ed as chiradcrillical of a fpecies, but wliat is to 
„ be found among the bell and moft pfcrfecfl indivi- 
„ duals of that fpecies. This error, I believe, is gener- 
„ ally committed by thofe who, from want of pro- 
„ per caution in the choice of their friends and 
„ acquaintance, have fufl'ered injuries from bad and 
„ worthlefs men; two or three inllances of which 
„ are very unjullly charged on all human nature.” 

“ I think experience enougho/it,” anfwcr- 
cd the other. “ i\Ty hrll millrels, and my firll 
„ friend, betrayed me in the bafeft manner, and in 
„ matters which threatened to be of the worft of con- 
„ fequehtes, even to bring me to a fliamelul death.” 

“ But you will pardon me,” cries Jones , “ if 1 
„ delire you to refiecl who that miftrefs, and who 
„ that friend were. W^hat better, my good Sir, 
„ could' be exjjeded from love derived from the 
„ flews, or in friendftiip firft produced and nouriftied 
,, at the gaming-table! To take the characters of 
„ women from the former inftance, or of men from 
„ the latter, would be as unjuft as toafiert, that aii 
„ is a naufeous and unwholefoine element, becaufe 
„ we find it fo in a jakes. 1 ha\e lived but a 
„ fiiort time in tlie world, and yet have known 
„ men worthy of the higheft friendftn’p, and women 
„ of the higheft love. ” 


Alas! 
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“ Alas! young man, ” aniwered the ftran^r , 
^ you have lived, you confefs, but a very fhoi't 
„ time in the world; 1 was fomewhat older than 
„ you wijtMi 1 was of the fame opinion. ” 

“ You,/tnight have remained fo flill,” replies 
Joi|es, if you had not been unfortunate , I will 
„ ^'enture to f.iy incautious, in the placing your 
„ affcdions. If there was indeed much more vdcked- 
„ nefs in the world thnn there is , it would not 
,, pio\ c fuch general affertions againft human na- 
„ tur^, ^fipcc much of this arrives, by mere accident, 
„ and many a man who commits c^’il, is not totally 
„ bad and corrupt in his heart. In truth, none feem 
„ to have any title to afl'ert human nature to be 
„ neceirnrily and unit'crfally evil , but thofe whofe 
„ own minds afibrd them one infbmce of this na- 
„ tural dcinavity; which is not, I am convinced, 
„ your cafe. ” 

“ Aufl fuch" faid the ffranger, “will be always 
„ the moll backward to ailcrt any fuch thing. 
„ Knaves will no more endeavour to perfuadc us 
„ of the bafenefs of mankind , than a highwayman 
„ will inform you that there are thieves on the 
„ road. This would indeed be a method to put 
„ you on your guard , and to defeat their own 
„ j)uipofes. For which reafon, tho’ knaves, as I 
„ remember, are very apt to abufe particular per- 
„ fons; yet they never call any refledion on human 
„ nature in general. ” 7 'he old gentleman fpoke 
this fo warmly, tlut as Jones defpaired of making 
VoL. II. ' X 
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a <f)nvert,and was unwilling to offend, he returned 
no anfwer. 

The day now began to fend forth its flr/l flrcains 
of light, when Jones made an a])oldgy to the 
ftranger for his having flaid fo long, mid perhaps 
detained him from his reft. The ftrangt'r anfwcr^'d, 
„ He never wanted reft Icfs than at prefent; for that 
„ day and night were indifferent feafons to him, 
„ and that he'commonly made nfe of the former 
„ for the time of his repofe , and of the l/itter foi 
„ his walks and lucubrations. However’ faid he 
„ it is now' a moft lovely morning, and if von can 
„ bear any longer to be w'ithout your own reft or 
„ food, I will gladly entertain you wdth the light 
,, of fome very hue j)rofpecfs, which I believe you 
,, have not yet feen. ” 

Jones very readily embraced this ofler, and they 
immediately fet forward together from the cottage. 
As for Partridge , he had fallen into a profound 
repofe, juft as the ftranger had finiflied his ftory ; 
for his curiolity was fatislied, and the fubfequent 
difeourfe was not forcible enough in its operation 
to con|ure dow'ii the charms ol lleep. Jones there- 
lore left him to enjoy his nap; and as the Reader 
may perhaps be, at thi> feafon, glad of the lame 
f.ivor, we will here put an end to the eighth Book 
of our Hiftorv. 
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BOOK IX. 

Containing twelve Hours. 

CHAP. 1. 

Of thofe who lawfully may ^ and of thofe who may 
not write Jiich Hijiories as this. 

A. MONO other good ufes for which I have 
thought proper to inllitute thcfe fc^xral introduc¬ 
tory Chapters, I have confidered thern as a kind of 
mark or ftainp, which may hefeafter enable a very 
indifferent Reader to dillinguifh, what is true and 
genuine in this hiftcric kind of writing, from what 
js falfe and counterfeit. Indeed it fcems likely that 
fomefuch mark may fliortly become neceffary, fince 

X » 
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the favorable reception which two or three authors 
have lately procured for their works of this nature 
from the public , will probably ferve as an encou¬ 
ragement to many others to undcrtak^idie like. 
Thus a fwarm of foolifli novels, and';monftrous 
romances will be produced , either to tllie great im- 
poverilhing of bookfellers, or to the great lof;^ of 
time, and depravation of morals in the reader; nay, 
often to the fpreading offcandaland calumny, and to 
the prejudice of the charaders of many worthy and 
honeft people. 

« 

1 queftion not but the ingenious author of tbe 
Spedator was principally induced to prefix Greek 
and Latin Mottos to every paper from the fame 
confideration of guarding againft the purfnit of 
thofe fcribblers, who, having no talents of a writer 
but M'hat is taught by the writingmailer, and yet 
nowife afraid nor afliamed to allume the fame titles 
with the greatefi; genius, than their good brothei 
in the fable was of braying in the lion’s fkin. 

By the device therefore of his Motto, it became 
impradicable for any man to prefume to imitate 
the Spdeators, without undcrflanding at leaft on£ 
fcntence in the learned languages. In the fame 
manner I hav'c now fecured myfelf.from the imi 
tation of thofe who* are utterly incapable of any 
degree of refledion, and whofe learning is not 
equal to any effay. 

I would not be here underftood to infinuatC; 
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that the greateft merit of fuch hiftorical proi;iuc- 
tions can ever lie in thefe introdudlory Chapters; 
lh»t, in fad, thofe parts which contain mere nar- 
rativ<?'^ji^, afford much more encouragement to 
the pen an imitator, than thofe which are com- 
pofed of fwfervation and refledion. Here I mean 
fuch iinrators as Rowe was of Shakefpeare, or as 
Horace/tints fome of the Romans were of Cato, 
by bare feet and four faces. 


To iWent good ftories, and to tell them well, 
arc polIiiUy very rare talents , and yet I have ob- 
ferved few perfons who have fcrupled to aim at 
both ; and if we examine the romances and novels 
with which the world abounds, I think we mav 
fairly conclude, that moft of the authors would 
not have attempted to fhow their teeth (if the expref- 
fion may be allowed me) in any other way of 
writing; nor could indeed have ftiung together a 
dozen fentences on any other fubjccit whatever. 
Si. rihimns indo^li dociiquc jHiJJhn , maybe .more truly 
faid of the hiilorian and biographer, than of any 
other fpc' ICS of writing : for all the arts and I'cicn- 
ccs (even criticifm itfeii) require fome little degree of 
learning and knowledge. Poetry indeed may perhaps 
be thought an exception ; but then it demands num¬ 
bers , or fomething like numbers; whereas, to the 
compofition of no\'els and romances, nothing is 

— E.Tch (Icrpcratc blockhead dares to write , 

Vcrl'e is the trade of every living wight. 

Francis. 

X 3 
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neceffary but paper, pens and ink, with the manual 
capacity of ufmg them. This, I conceive , thei^/ 
productions fliow to be the opinion of the authois 
themfelves; and this muft be the opinion^.pl their 
readers, if indeed there be any fuch. 

Hence we are to derive that univerfal contempt, 
which the world, who always dcnornii,atc the 
whole from the majority , hav^e caft on all hiftorical 
writers, who do not draw their material's from 
records. And it is the apprehenfion of this cc ntempt, 
that has made us fo cautioufly a\'oid the term ro¬ 
mance, a name with which we might otherwifehave 
been well enough contented. Though as we hac e 
good authority for all oui' charaClers, no lefs indeed 
than Doomfday-Book, or the valt authentic book 
of nature, as is elfewhere hinted, our labors have 
fufficient title to the name of Hiftory. Certainly 
they deferve fome diflinCUon from thofe works, 
which one of the wittieft ol men regarded only as 
proceeding from a pruritus, or indeed rather from 
a loofenefs of the brain. 

But befides the diflionor which is thus caff on 
one of the moll ufeful as well as entertaining of 
all kinds of writing, there is jull rca.Qin to appre¬ 
hend that by encouraging fuch authors, we fliall 
propagate much diflionor of another kind ; 1 mean 
to the charaClcrs of many good and valuable mem¬ 
bers offociety; for the dullell writers, no more 
than the dullell companions, arc always inofl'cnfivd 
They have both enough of language to be inde¬ 
cent and abuflve. And furcly, if the opinion jufl 
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above cited be true, we cannot wonder, that 
'sworks fo naftily derived fhouJd be nafty them- 
, or have a tendency to make otliers fo. 


To prK’ent therefore for the future, fuch iii- 
temperatcaabufes of leifure, of letters, and of the 
liberty ^tlie prefs, efpecially as the world feems 
at prefi»t to be more than ufually threatened with 
them, p diall here ^'enture to mention fome quali¬ 
fications, every one of which are in a pretty hiyh 
degree Vieccffary to this order of hiftoriajis. 


The firfl is genius, without a rich vein of which 
no ftudy,firvs Horace, can avail us. By genius I 
would underlland that power, or rather thole pow¬ 
ers of the mind, which arc capable of penetrating 
into all things within our reach and knowledge, 
and of dillinguilhing their effential diflcrcntx’s. 
Thefe are no other than invention and judgment; 
and they are botli called by the coilecti\'e name 
of genius , as they aic of thole gifts of nature 
which we bring with us into the world. Concern¬ 
ing each of which m.tny feem to ha\ c fallen -into 
very great errors: Jor by invention, I Irelicxe, is 
generally undcrllood a creative laculty ; wliich 
would indeed pro\e moll romance wriicrs to 
have the highc'l pretcnlions to it, whereas by 
invention is really meant no more (and fo the 
word fignifies) tlian difeovery, or finding out; or, 
to explain it at huge, a quick and fagacious pe¬ 
netration into the true cffencc of all the objecls of 
our contemplation. This, I think, can rarely 
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exift ■without the concomitancy of judgment: for 
how we can be faid to have difcovered the tru& 
efience of two things , without difcerning tkgfr 
difference, feems to me hard to conceiv;?;-/Now 
this laft is the undifputed province of ^judgment, 
and yet fome few men of wit ha\ e agreed with all 
the dull fellows in the world, in reprefeiVingthefe 
two to have been feldom or never tlie Jtroperty 
of one and the feme perfon. 

But though they fhould be fo, they fere not 
fufficient for our purpofe without a good'fliare of 
le:irning; for which I could again cite the authority 
of Horace, and of many others, if any was ne- 
celfery to pro\ e that tools are of no fcrvice to a 
workman, when they arc not fharpened by art, 
or when he wants rules to dircdl him in his work, 
or has no matter to work upon. All thefe ufes 
are fupj)lied by learning: for nature can only fur- 
nilli us with capacity, or, as I have chofe to illuflrate 
it, with the tools ot our proleflion ; learning muff 
fit them lor ufc, mull diredt them in it; and lallly, 
muft contribute, part at leaft , of the m;rterials. A 
competent knowledge of hiftory and of the Belies 
Lettres, is here abfolutely necelfary; and without 
this fliare of knowledge at lead, to afledl the cha- 
radter of an hiftorian , is as ^’ain as to ent!ea\ our 
at building a houle wkhout timber or mortar, or 
brick or done. Homer and IVlilton, who, though 
they added the orn.aincnt of numbers to thcjr works, 
were both hidorians of our order, were maders of 
all the learning of their times. 
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Again, there is another fort of knowledge beyond 
die power of learning to bellow, and this is to 
by converfation. So neceffary is this t» 
the iraMttdlanding the charaders of men, that none 
are mor^ignorant of them than thofe learned pe¬ 
dants, .wwofe Jives have been entirely confurned 
in ^colle^s, and among books : for however ex- 
quifitel^ human nature may have been deferibed 
by wrKers, the true pradical fyflem can only be 
learnt in the world. Indeed the like happens in 
ev^ery qther kind of knowledge. Neither phyfic , 
nor Jaw, are to be pradieally known from books. 
Nay, the farmer, the planter, the gardener, mufl 
perfed by experience what he has acquired the 
rudiments of by reading. How accurately foever 
the ingenious ]\Ir. IVlilier may have deferibed the 
plant, he himfelf would advife his difciple to fee it 
in the garden. As we mull perceive, that after the 
nicell ftrokes of a Shakefpeare , oraJohnfon, of a 
AV^ycherley, or an Otway, fome touches of nature 
will efcape the reader, which the judicious adion 
of a Garrick, of a Cibber, or a Clivecan 
convey to him; fo on the real llagc, the charac¬ 
ter lliows himfelf in a llronger and bolder lights 
than he can be deferibed. And if this be the cafe 

* ThiT:- is a peculiar propriety in mcntioniii" this great actor, 
ami thci'c t'vo inoit jnftly cekbrated actrefi'es in this place; as 
they have ali formcil themfeives on the ftiuly of nature only, 
and not on tiie imitation of their predcLLffors. Hence they have 
been able to excel all who have gone before them; a degree of 
merit which the fervile herd of imitators can never poffibly ar- 
rive at. 
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in thofe fine and nervous defcriptions, which great 
authors themfelves liave taken from life, how inuoii 
more llrongly will it hold when the writer hiijvfeff 
tgkes liis lines not from nature, but froi)} books! 
Such charaders are only the faint copy of a copy, 
and can have neither the juftnefs nor fpirit of an 
original. 

r 

Now this com^erfation in our hillorian i uifl be 
univerfal, that is, with all ranks and degrees of 
men : for the knowledge of what is calle^l high- 
life, will not inllrud him in low , nor c converjo , 
will his being acquainted with the inferior part of 
mankind, teach him the manners of the fuperior. 
And though it may be thought that the knowledge 
of either may fufiiciently enable him to dclcnbe at 
lead; that in which he has been converfant; vet he 
will even here fail greatly Ihort of perfection ; for 
the follies of either rank do in rc;ility jliudratc each 
other. For indance, tlie affectation of hi'ah-life 
appears more glaring and ridiculous from the lim- 
plicity of the low ; and «igain, the rudenefs and bar¬ 
barity ol this latter, drikcs with miu h dronger ideas 
of abfurdity, when contraded with , and oppofed 
to the politeiiefs whicli controls the former. Kclides, 
to fay the truth, the manners ol our hillorian will 
be improc'ed by both theie converfations : lor in 
the one he will ealily find examples of plainnefs, 
honedy, and finccrity ; in the otlici , of refinement, 
elegance, and a lihcraliiy of fpirit; whicli lad (juali- 
ty I myfelf have fcarce ever feen in men of low 
birth and education. 
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Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given 
my hiftorian avail him, unlefs he have what is 
gti^rally meant by a good heart, and be capable 
of feeHgg. The author who will make me weep, 
liiys Hbihee, muft brft weep himfclf. In reality, 
no man can paint a diftrefs well, which be docs 
not feel j^hile he is painting it; nor do I doubt, 
but th^the moft pathetic and affeding fcencs have 
been viit with tears. In the fame manner it is with 
the ridirulous. I am convinced I never make my 
Reader laugh heartily, but where 1 have laughed 
before him ; unlefs it fliould happen at any 
time , that, inftead of laughing with me, he 
fhonld be inclined to laugh at me. Perhaps this 
may have been the cafe at foine paffages in this 
Chapter, from which apprehenfion I will here put 
an end to it. 


c H A r. I b 

Containing a vcrii JUrpriJing Jdncntiire indeed, lohith 
Mr. Jones met ivith in his ll'alk with the Alan of 
the Hill. 

A UR OR A now til ft; opened her cafement, 
Auglicc, the day began to break, when Jones 
walked forth in company with the ftranger, and 
mounted Mazard Hill; of which they had no 
fooner gained the finnmit, than one of the moft 
noble profj)ects in the world prefented itfclf to 
their view, and wdiich we would likewife prefent 
to the Reader, but for two reafons. Firft, we 
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defpair of making thofc who have feen this profpedl 
admire our defcription. Secondly, we very much 
doubt whether thofe, who have not feen it, wp«!d 
underftand it. 

Jones flood for fome minutes fixed in one pofturc, 
and directing his eyes towards the Soi^.h ; upon 
which the old gentleman alkcd, what'^jhe was 
looking at with fo much attention? “ Alas«, Sir, ” 
anfwered he, with a figh, “ I was endeavouring 
„ to trace out my own journey hither. GoodHea- 
„ vens! what a diflancc is Glouceftcr from us! 
„ what a vail tract of land mull be between me 
„ and my own home. ” “ Ay, ay, young gcntle- 
„ man, ” cries the other, “and, by your fighing, 
„ from what you love better than your own home 
„ or I am miflakcn. I perceive now the objedl 
„ of jour contemplation is not within your fight, 
,, and yet I fancy you have a pleafurc in looking 
„ that way.” Jones anfwered with a fmilc, “ I 
,, find, old friend , you ha\'cnot yet forgottliefenfa- 
„ tions of your youth. — 1 own my thoughts were 
„ employed as you have gueflcd. 

Tliey now walked to that part of the hill whicli 
looks to the North ^V'^eft, and which ha^g^ ovei 
a vafl and extenfue wood. Here they were no 
fonner arrived, than they heard at a diftance the 
mofl violent fereams of a woman, proceeding horn 
the wood below them. Jones Idlened a moment, 
and then, without faying a word to his companion 
(for indeed the occafionfeemedfufficicntly prclfing) 
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ran, or rather flid, down the hill, and without the 
leaftapprehenhon or concern for his own fafety, made 
direi^ily to the thicket whence the found hadilfued. 

He had not entered far into the wood before he 
beheld a mod fliocking fight indeed, a woman 
flrifit hal^;naked, under the hands of a ruffian, 
who liM put his garter round her neck, and was 
cndeavrniring to draw her up to a tree. Jones afked 
no quehions at this interval; but fell indantly upon 
the villain , and made fuch good ufe of his trudy 
oaken dick, that he laid him fprawling on the 
giound, before he could defend himfelf, indeed 
almod before he knew he was attacked; nor did 
he ceafe the profccution of his blows, till the 
woman herfelf begged him to forbear, faying, die 
believed he had fufficiently done his buiinefs. 

The poor wretch then fell upon her knees to 
Jones, and gave him a thoufand thanks for her 
delic’crance: he prefently lifted her up, and, told 
her he was highly pleafed with the extraordinary 
accident which had fent 4”™ thither for her re¬ 
lief, where it w'as lo improbable file lliould find 
any; adding, that Heaven feemed to have de- 
figned him as the happy inftrument of her pro- 
tedion. “ Nay,” anfwered fhe, “ I could almofl 
„ conceive you to be fome good angel; and, to 
„ fay the truth, you look more like an angel than 
„ a man, in my eye. ” Indeed he was a charming 
figure, and if a very fine perfon, and a moft 
comely fet of features, adorned with youth, health, 
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ftrength, frellinefs, fpirit, and good nature, can 
make a man refemble an angel, he certainly had 
that refcmblance. 

The redeemed captive had not a.ltogether fo much 
of the human-angelic fpecies: flje feemed to be, 
at leaft, of the middle age, nor had her face r^uch 
appearance of beauty; but her c»thes being torn 
from all the upp^ part of her body, her\breads, 
which were well formed, and e^tremely^ white, 
attraded the eyes of her deliverer, and for a few 
moments they flood filent, and gazing at each 
other; till the ruffian on the ground beginning to 
move, Jopes took the garter which had been in¬ 
tended for another purpofe, and bound both his 
hands behind him. And now, on contemplating 
his face, he difeovered, greatly to hisfurprife, and 
perhaps not a little to his fatisfadion, this very 
perfon to be no other than enlign Northerton. Nor 
had the enlign forgotten his forra^ antagonifl, 
whom he knew the moment he came to himfelf. 
His furprife was equal t <5 that of Jones; but I con- 
cei\-e Ins pleafure was rather lefs on this occafion. 

Jones helped Northerton upon his legs, and then 
looking him flcadfaftly in the face, “ I fancy. Sir, ” 
faid he, “ you did not exped to meet me any 
„ more in this world, and I confefs I had as little 
,, expedation to find you heie. However, fortune, 

„ I fee , has brought us once more together, and 
„ has given me fatisfadion for the injury I have 
3, received, cN^en without my own knowledge. ” 
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“ It is very much like a man of honor, indeed, ” 
anfwered Northerton, “ to take fatisfadion by 
„ knocking a man down behind his back. Neither 
„ am 1 capable of giving you fatisfadiou here, 
„ as I have no fwprd; but if you dare behave like a 
3, gentleman, let us go where I can furnilh myfelf 
„ with one , and 1 will do by you as a man of 
„ honor ought”. 

“ Does it betbme fuch a villain as you are, 
cries Jon.es, “ to contaminate the name of honor 
„ by rdluming it? But I lliall wafte no time in dif- 
„ coiirle with you—.lullice rccjuircs fatisfadion of 
„ you now, and fliall have it ” Then turning to 
the woman, he alked her, if llte was near her home; 
or if not, whether fhe was acquainted with any 
houfc in the neighbourhood, where fire might pro- 
eure herfelf fome decent clothe^ in order to proceed 
to a Jullicc of the peace. 

She anfwered, file was an entire (Iratigerin that 
part of the world. Jones then recolleding himfelf, 
faid he had a friend near, who would dired them; 
indeed he wondered at his not lollowing ; but, in 
fad, the good J\lan ol the Hill, when our Hero 
departed, fat himfelf down on the brow, where, 
though he had a gun in his hand, he with great 
patience and unconcern, had attended the ilfue. 

Jones then ftepping without the wood, perceived 
the old man fitting as we have juft deferibed him; 
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he prefently exerted his utmoft agility, and with 
furprifing expedition afeended the hill. 

The old man advifed him to carry the wo¬ 
man to Upton, which, he faid, was the near- 
eft town, and there he would be fare of furnifh- 
ing her with all manner of conveniencies. Jones 
having received his diredtion to the place, took 
his leave of the IV^anof the Hill, and defiring him 
to direct Partridge the fame way, returned haftily 
to the wood. 

Our Hero, at his departure to make this in¬ 
quiry of his friend, had confidered, that as the 
ruftran’s hands were tied behind him, he was in¬ 
capable of executing any wicked purpofes on the 
poor woman. Bclules, he knew he jfliould nor 
be beyond the reach of her voice, and could 
return foon enough to prevent any mifehief. He 
had moreover declared to the villain , that if he at¬ 
tempted the leaft infult, he would be himfelf imme¬ 
diately the executioner of vengeance on him. But 
Jones unluckily forgot that though the hands of 
Northertou were tied , his legs were at hberty ; nor 
did he lay the leaft injundion on the prifoner, that 
he lliould not make what ufe erf 'thefe he pleafed. 
Northertou therefore having given no parole of that 
kind, thought he might, without any breach of 
honor, depart, not being obliged, as he imagined, 
by any rules, to wait for a formal drfeharge. He 
therefore took up his legs, which were at li¬ 
berty, and walked oft through the wood, which 

favored 
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favored his retreat; nor did the woman , whofe 
eyes were perhaps rather turned towards her deli¬ 
verer, once think of his efcapc, or give berfelf any 
concern or trouble to prevent it. 

Jones therefore, at his return, found the woman 
alone. He would have fpent fome time in fearch- 
ing for Northerton; but fhe would not permit him; 
earneftly entreating that he would accompany her 
to the town whither they bad been diredted: “As 
„ to the fellow’s efcape,” faid llie, “it gives me 
„ no uneafinefs: Philofophy and Chriftianity both 
,5 preach up forgivenefs of injuries. But for you 
„ Sir, I am concerned at the trouble I give you; 
„ nay indeed my nakednefs may well make me 
„ afl)amed to look you in the face; and if it was 
„ not for the fake of your protedion, I fhould wifh 
„ to go alone. ” 

Jones offered her his coat; but, I know not for 
what reafon Ihe abfolutely refufed the moft earneft 
felicitations to accept it He then begged her to 
forget both the caufes of her confufion. “ With 
„ regard to the former,” fays he, “I have done no 
n more than my duty in proteding you; and as 
„ for the latter, 1 will entirely remove it, by walk- 
„ ing before you all the way; for I w.ould not have 
„ my eyes offend you, and I could not anfwerfoi 
„ my power of refifting the attradive charms of 
„ fo much beauty.” 


Thus our Hero and the redeemed Lady walked 
II. Y 
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in the £ame manner as Orpheus and Enrydice march, 
ed heretofore : but though I cannot believe that 
Jones was defignedly tempted by his fair one to 
look behind him, yet as file frequently wanted his 
affiftance to help her over ftiles, and had befides 
many trips and other accidents, he was often oblig¬ 
ed to turn about. However, he had better fortune 
than what attended poor Orpheus; for he brought 
his companion, or rather follower, fafe into the 
famous town of Upton. 


CHAP. 111. 


The Arrival of Mr. Jones, with his Lady , at the Inn j 
with a very full Defeription of the Batik o/Upton. 


Though the Reader, we doubt not, is very 
c.ager to know who this Lady was, and how fhc 
fell into the hands of Mr. Northerton; we muft 
beg him tofufpend his curiofity for a fhorttime, as we 
are obliged, for fome very good reafons, which 
hereafter perhaps he may guefs, to delay his fatis- 
fadion a little longer. 

Mr. Jones and his fair companion no fooner 
entered the town, than they went diredlly to that 
inn which, in their eyes, prefented the faireft appear¬ 
ance to-the ftreet. Here Jones, having ordered a 
fervant to fhow a room above ftairs, was afeending 
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when the dilhevelled fair haftily following, was 
laid hold on by the mafter of the houfe, who cried, 
„ Hey-day, where is that beggar wench going? 
„ Stay below flairs I defire you;” but Jones at 
that inftant thundered from above, “ Let the Lady 
„ come up,” in fo authoritative a voice, that the 
good man inftantly withdrew his hands, and the 
Lady made the befl of her way to the chamber. 

Here Jones wifhed her joy of her fafe arrival, 
and then departed, in order, as he promifed , to 
fend the landlady up with fome deaths. The poor 
woman thanked him heartily for all his kindnefs, 
and faid, fhe hoped flie fhould fee him again foon, 
to thank him a thoufand times more. During this 
fhort converfation, fhe covered her white bofom 
as well as fhe could poffibly with her arms: for 
Jones could not avoid flealing a fly peep or two, 
though he took all imaginable care to avoid giving 
any offence. 

Our travellers bad happened to take up their re- 
fidence at a houfe of exceeding good repute, whither 
Irifh Ladies of ftrid virtue, and many Northern 
Lafles of the fame predicament, were accuflomed to 
refort in their way to Bath. The landlady therefore 
would by no means have admitted any converfation 
of a difreputable kind to pafs under her roof. Indeed 
fo foul and contagious are all fuch proceedings, 
that they contaminate the very innocent feenes 
where they are committed, and give the name of 
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a bad houfe, or of a houfe of ill repute, to all thofe 
where they are fufifered to be carried on. 

Not that I would intimate, that fuch ftrid chaf- 
tity as was preferved in the temple of Veda can 
poffibly be mainuined at a public inn. My good 
landlady did not hope for fuch a blelTing, nor would 
any of the Ladies I have fpoken of, or indeed any 
others of the moft rigid note, have expected or 
infilled on any fuch thing. But to exclude all vul¬ 
gar concubinage, and to drive all whores in rags 
from within the walls, is in the power of every 
one. This my landlady very ftridlly adhered to; 
and this her virtuous guefts, who did not travel in 
rags, would very reafonably have expeded of her. 

Now it required no very blamcable degree of 
fufpicion, to imagine that Mr. Jones and his ragged 
companion had certain purpofes in their intention, 
which, tho’ tolerated in fome Chrillian countries, 
connived at in others, and practifed in all, are how¬ 
ever as exprcfsly forbidden as murder, or any other 
horrid vice, by that religion which is univcrfallv 
believed in thofe countries. The landlady therefore 
had no fooner received an intimation of the en¬ 
trance of the abovefaid perfons, than fhe began to 
meditate the rnofk expeditious means for their expul- 
fion. In orrler to this, fhe had provided herfelf 
with a long and deadly inllrunlent, with which, 
in times of peace, the chambermaid was wont to 
demolifli the labors of the induftrious fpider. In 
vulgar phrafe, file had taken up the broomftick, 
and was juft about to fally from the kitchen, when 
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Jones accofted her with a demand of a gown and 
other veftments, to cover the half - naked woman 
above flairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, 
patience, than folicitations of extraordinary offices 
of kindnefs, on behalf of thofe very perfons with 
whom we arc highly incenfed. For this reafon 
Shakefpeare has artfully introduced his Defdemona 
foliciting favors for Caflio of her hulband, as the 
means of inflaming not only his jealoufy , but 
his rage, to the higheft pitch of madnefs; and 
we find the unfortunate Moor lefs able to com¬ 
mand his paffion on this occafion, than even when 
he beheld his valued prefent to his wife in the 
hands of his fuppofed rival. In fadl, we regard 
thefe efforts as infults on our underllanding ; and 
to fuch the pride of man is very difficultly brought 
to fubmit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered 
woman, had, I fuppofe, fome of this pride in 
her compolltion; for Jones had fcarce ended bis 
requeft, when fhc fell upon him with a certain 
weapon, which, though it be neither long, nor 
•fharp , nor hard, nor indeed threatens from its 
appearance with cither death or wound, has 
been however held in great dread and abhorrence 
by many wife men; nay, by many brave ones; 
infomuch, that fomc who have dared to look into 
the mouth of a loaded cannon, have not dared to 
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look into a mouth where thi.s weapon was bran- 
difhed; and rather than run the hazard of its exe¬ 
cution , have contented themfelves with making a 
moft pitiful and fneaking figure in the eyes of all 
their acquaintance. 

To confefs the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones was 
one of thefe; for though he was attacked and vio¬ 
lently belabored with the aforefaid weapon, he 
could not be provoked to make any refiftance;- 
but in a moft cowardly manner applied, with many 
entreaties, to his antagonift to dcfift from purfuing 
her blows: in plain Englilh, be only begged her 
with the utmoft earneftncfs to hear him; but be¬ 
fore he could obtain his requeft, my landlord him- 
felf entered into the fray, and embraced that fide 
of the caufe which feemed to ftand very little in 
need of affiftance. 

Th ere are a fort of Heroes who arc fuppofed to 
be determined in their chufing or avoiding a con- 
flieft, by the charader and behaviour of the perfon 
whom they are to engage. Thefe arc faid to know 
their men, and Jones, 1 believe, knew his woman; 
for tho’ he had been fo fuhmilfive to her, he was 
no fooner attacked by her hufliand, than he de- 
monftrated an immediate fpirit of refentment, and 
enjoined him filence under a very fevere penalty; 
no lefs than that, I think, of being converted into 
fuel for his owij fire. 

The hulband, with great indignation, but with 
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a mixture of pity, anfwered, ” You muft pray firft 
„ to be made able; I believe I am a better man than 
5, yourfelf; ay, everyway, that lam; ” and prefently 
proceeded to difcharge half a dozen whores at the 
Lady above ftairs, the laft of which had fcarce 
ilTiied from his lips, when a Twinging blow from 
the. cudgel that Jones carried in his hand aflaulted 
him over the {boulders. 

It is a queftion whether the landlord or the 
landlady was the moft expeditious in returning 
this blow. My landlord , whofe hands were empty, 
fell to with his hfl, and the good wife, uplifting 
her broom, and aiming at the head of Jones, had 
probably put an immediate end to the fray, and 
to Jones likewife, had not the defcent of this broom 
been prevented, — not by the miraculous inter¬ 
vention of any heathen Deity, but by a very natural, 
though fortunate accident, viz. by the arrival of 
Partridge; who entered the houfe at that j^ftant 
(for fear had caufed him to run every ffep from the 
Hill) and who, feeing the danger which threatened 
his mafter, or companion (which vcni chufe to call 
him) prevented fo fad a cataftroplie, by catching 
hold of the landlady’s arm, as it was brandiflted 

aloft in the air. 

• 

The landlady fonn perceived the impediment 
which pre\nnfcd her blow; and being unable to 
refeue her arm from the hands of Partridge, fhe 
let fa!! the broom ; and th n lea\ ing Jones lo the 
difeipline of her hufband, fhe fell wirb the lumoft 

Y4 
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fairy on that poor fellow, who had already given 
fome intimation of himfelf, by crying, “ Zounds! 
j, do you intend to kill my friend ? ” 

Partridge, though not much addided to battle, 
would not however ftand ftill when his friend was 
attacked; nor was he much difpleafed with tjhat 
part of the combat which fell to his lhare; he there¬ 
fore returned my landlady’s blows as loon as he 
received them; and now the fight was obftinately 
maintained on all parts, and it feemed doubtful to 
which fide fortune would incline, when the naked 
Lady, who had liftened at the top of the flairs to 
the dialogue w'hich preceded the engagement, de- 
fcended fuddenly from above, and without weigh¬ 
ing the unfair inequality of two to one, fell upon 
the poor woman who was boxing with Partridge; 
nor did that great champion defill, but rather re¬ 
doubled his fury, when he found frefh fuccours 
were arrived to his afliflance. 

Vidory mull now have fallen to the fide of the 
travellers (for the bravcfl troops mull yield to 
numbers) had not Sufan the chambermaid come 
luckily to fupport her Miflrefs. This Sufan was 
as two handed a wench (according to the phrafe) 
as any in the country, and would, I believe, have' 
beat the famed Thaleflris herfelf, or any of her 
fubjed Amazons; for her form was robufl and 
manlike , and every way made for fuch encounters. 
As her hands and arms were formed to give blows 
with great mifehief to an enemy, fo was her face 
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as well contrived to receive, blows without any 
great injury to herfclf: her nofe being already 
flat to her face; her lips were fo large, that no 
fwelling could be perceived in them, and moreover 
they were fo hard that a lift could hardly make 
any impreffion on them. Laftly, her cheek-bones 
ftopd out, as if nature had intended them for two 
baftions to defend her eyes in thofe encounters for 
which flie feemed fo well calculated, and to which 
(he was moft wonderfully well inclined. 

This fair creature entering the field of battle, 
immediately filed to that wing where her Miftrefs 
maintained fo unequal a fight with one of either 
fex. Here Ihe prefently challenged Partridge to 
Angle combat. He accepted the challenge, and 
a moll; defperate fight began between them. 

Now the (logs of war being let loofe, began 
to lick their bloody lips; now vi(5tory with golden 
wings hung hovering in the air. Now fortune 
taking her fcales fiom her flielf, began to weigh 
the fates of Tom Jones, his female companion, 
and Partridge, againll the landlord, his wife, and 
maid; all which hung in exaiil balance before her; 
when a good-natured accident put fuddenly an end 
■ to the bloody fray, with tvhich half of the com¬ 
batants had already fufiiciently feafted. This acci¬ 
dent was the arrival of a coach and four; upon, 
which my landlord and landlady immediately de- 
fifled from fighting, and at their entreaty obtained 
the fame favor of their antagonills; but Sufan was 
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not fo kind to Partridge; for that Amazonian fair 
having overthrown and beflrid her enemy, was now 
cuffing him luftily with both her hands, without any 
regard to his requeft of a ceffation of arms, or to 
thofe loud exclamations of murder which he roared 
forth. 

Nofooner, however, had Jones quitted the land¬ 
lord, than he fiew to the refcue of his defeated com¬ 
panion, from whom he with much difficulty drew 
olF the enraged chambermaid; but Partridge was 
not immediately fenfible of his deliverance; for he 
ftill lay flat on the floor, guarding his face with his 
hands, nor did he ceafe roaring till Jones had forc¬ 
ed him to look up , and to perceive that the battle 
was at an end. 

The landlord, who had no vifible hurt, and the 
landlady hiding her well fcratched face with her 
handkerchief, ran both haftily to the door to attend 
the coach, from which a young Lady and her 
maid now alighted. Thefe the landlady prefently 
ufhered into that room where Air. Jones had at firfl; 
depofited his fair prize, as it w'as the beftapartment 
in thehoufe. Hitherthey were obliged to pafs through 
the field of battle, which they did with the utmofk 
hafte, covering their faces with their handkerchiefs, 
as defirous to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed 
their caution was quite unnecelfary: for the poor 
unfortunate Helen, the fatal caufe of all the blood- 
Ihed, was entirely taken up in endeavouring to conceal 
her own face, and Jones was no lefs occupied in 
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refcuing Partridge from the Jury of Sufan; which 
being happily eliedied, the poor fellow immediately 
departed to the pump to waih his face, and to ftop 
that bloody torrent which Sufan had plentifully fet 
a flowing from his noftrils. 

CHAP. IV. 

In which the Arrival of a Man of War puts a final 

End to Hojiilitics, and caufes the Conchijton of a 

firm and lajiins Peace between all Parties. 

A ferjeant and a file of muflceteers , with a defert- 
er in their cuRody, arrived about diis time. The 
ferjeant prefently inquired for the principal magif- 
trate of the town, and was informed by my land¬ 
lord , that he himfelf was veRed in that office. 
He then demanded his billets, together with a mug 
of beer, and complaining it was cold, fpread him¬ 
felf before the kitchen fire. 

Mr. Jones was at this time comforting the poor 
diRrefled Lady, who fat down at a table in the 
kitchen, and leaning her head upon her arm, wa.s 
bemoaning her misfortunes ; but leR my fair Readers 
fhould be in pain concerning a particular circum- 
•Rance, I think proper here to acquaint them, that 
before flie had quitted the room above Rairs, file 
had fo well covered hcrfelf with a pillowbear 
which flic there found, that her regard to decency 
was not in the leaR violated by the prefence of 
fo many men as were now in the room. 


rr 
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One of the foldiers now went up to the ferjeant, 
and whifpered foynething in his ear; upon which, 
he ftcadfaftly fixed his eyes on the Lady, and having 
looked at her for near a minute, he came up to 
her, faying, “I afk pardon, Madam, but I am 
,, certain I %m not deceived, you can be no other 
„ perfon than captain Waters’s Lady.” 

The poor woman , who in her prefent diftrefs 
had very little regarded the face of any perfon 
prefent, no fooner looked at the ferjeant, than file 
prefently rccolieded him , and calling him by his 
name, anfwercd, “ that flie was indeed the unhappy 
5 , perfon he imagined her to be; but added, I won- 
„ der any one Ihould know me in this difguife. ” To 
which the ferjeant replied, “ he was very much 
„ furprifed to fee her Ladyfhip in fuch a drefs, and 
„ was afraid fome accident had happened to her. ” 
„ An accident has happened to me, indeed, ” fays 
fhe, “ and I am higffly obliged to this gentleman” 
(pointing to Jones ) “ that it was not a fatal one, or 
„ that I am now living to mention it. ” “ Whatever 
„ the gentleman has done, ” cries the ferjeant, “I 
„ am fure the captain will make him amends for it; 
5 , and if I can be of any fcrvice, your Ladyfltip 
„ may command me, and I fhall think myfelf very 
5 , happy to have it in luy power to ferveyour Ladyj 
„ fliip; and fo indeed may any one, for I know 
„ the captain w'ill well reward them for it. ” 

The landlady, who heard from the flairs all that 
paft between the ferjeant and Mrs. Waters, came 
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haftily down, and running diredly up to her, 
began to aik pardon for the offences Ihe had com¬ 
mitted , begging that all might be imputed to ignor¬ 
ance of her quality'• for, “Lud! Madam, ’’faysIhe, 
„ how fliould I have imagined that a Lady of your 
„ fafhion would appear in fuch a drefs ? I am fure, 
„ Madam, if I had once fufpeded that your Lady- 
„ fliip was your Ladyfiiip, I would fooner have 
„ burnt my tongue out, than have faid what I have 
j, faid: and I hope your Ladyfhip will accept of 
„ a gown, till you can get your own cloaths. ” 

“ Prithee, woman,” fays Mrs. Waters, “ ceafe 
„ your impertinence: how can you imagine I fhould 
„ concern rayfclf about any thing which comes 
„ from the lips of fuch low creatures as yourfelf. 
„ But I am furprifed at your affurance in thinking, 
„ after what is pad, that I will condefeend to put 
„ on any of your dirty things. I would have you 
„ know, creature, I have a fpirit above that. ” 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs. Waters 
to forgive the landlady, and to accept her gown: 
„ For I mud confefs, ” cries he, “ our appearance 
„ was a little fufpicious when we firfl came in: and 
„ J am well aflured, all this good woman did,* was 
•„ as Ihe prufeifed, out of regard to the reputation 
5, of her houic. ” 

“ Yes, upon my truly was it, ” fays flie; “the 
„ gentleman fpcaks \ ery much like a gentleman, 
„ and I fee very plainly is fo; and to be certain 
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„ the houfe is well known to be a houfe of as 
„ good reputation as any on the road, and tho’ 
„ I fay it, is frequented by gentry of the beft 
jj quality, both Irilh and Englilh. I defy any body 
,j to fay black is my eye, for that mattfr. And, 
„ as I was faying, if I had known your Ladyfliip to 
„ be your Ladylhip, 1 would as foon have burnt 
„ my fingers as have affronted your Ladyfliip; but 
„ truly where gentry come and fpend their money, 
„ I am not willing that they flioqld be fcandalized 
„ by a fet of poor fliabby vermin, that wherever 
„ they go, leave more lice than money behind 
„ them ; fuch folks never raife my compaflion : 
„ for to be certain, it is foolifli to have any for 
35 them, and if our Juftices did as they ought, they 
,5 would be all whipt out of the kingdom; for to 
„ be certain, it is what is moft fitting for them. 
„ But as for your Ladyfliip, I am heartily forry 
5, your Ladyfliip has had a misfortune , and if your 
,5 Ladyfliip will do me the honor to wear my cloaths 
„ till you can get fome of your Ladyfliip’s own, 
,5 to be certain the beft 1 have is at your Lady- 
„ fliip’s fervice. ” 

Whether cold, fliame, or the perfuafions of 
Mr. 3 ones prevailed moft on Mrs. Waters, I will 
not determine; but (he futtcred herfelf to be paci* 
fied by this fpeech of my landlady, and retired with 
that good woman, in order to apparel herfelf in 
a decent manner. 

mMy landlord was likewife beginning his oration 
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to Jones, but was prefently intemipted by that ge¬ 
nerous youth, who fhook him heartily by the hand, 
and affured him of entire forgivenefs, faying, “ If 
„ you are fatisfied, my worthy friend, 1 promife 
„ you I am;” and indeed in one fenfe the landlord 
had the better reafon to be fatisfied; for he had re¬ 
ceived a bellyful! of drubbing, whereas Jones had 
fcarce felt a fingle blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time walhing 
his bloody nofe a| the pump, returned into the 
kitchen at theinftarit when his nn'fter and the land¬ 
lord were (baking hands with each other. As he 
was of a peaceable difpofition, he was pleafed with 
thofe fymptoms of reconciliation ; and though his 
face bore fome marks of Sufan’s fill, and many 
more of her nails, he rather chofe to be contented 
witlt his fortune in the lafl battle, than to endea¬ 
vour at bettering it in another. 

The heroic Sufin was likewife well contented 
witfi her victory, though it had coll her a black-eye, 
which Partridge had given her at the firll onfet. 
Between thefe two, therefore, a league was flruck, 
and thofe hands which had been the inftruraents 
of war, became now the mediators of peace. 

Matters were thus rellored to a perfedl calm, at 
which the ferjeant, though it may feem fo contrary 
to the principles of his profellion, teftified his appro¬ 
bation, “ Why now, that’s friendly, ” faid he; 
„ d—n me, I hate to fee two people bear ill-will 
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,, to one another, after they have had a tuilel. The 
„ only way when friends quarrel, is to fee it out 
„ fairly in a friendly manner, as a man may call it, 
,j either with fill, or fword, or piftol, according as 
„ they like, and then let it be all over: for my own 
„ part, d—n me, if ever I love my friend better 
5, than when I am fighting with him. To bear ma- 
„ lice is more like a Frenchman than an Englifhthan. 

He then propofed a libation as a neceffary part 
of the ceremony at all treatie^of this kind. Per¬ 
haps the Reader may here conclude tliat he was well 
verfcd in ancient hiftory; but thfe, though highly 
probable, as he cited no authority to fupport the 
cuftom, I will not affirm with any confidence. IVloft 
likely indeed it is, that he founded his opinion on 
very good authority, fince he confirmed it with 
many violent oaths. 

Jones no fooner heard the propofal, than imme¬ 
diately agreeing with the learned ferjeant, he or¬ 
dered a bowl, or.rather a large mug, filled with 
the liquor ufed on thefe occafions, to be brought 
in , and then began the ceremony himfelf. He 
placed his right hand in that of "the landlord, 
and feizing the bowl with his left, uttered the 
ufual words , and then made his libation. After 
which the fame was obferved by all prcfent. 
Indeed there is very little need of being particular 
in defcribing the whole form , as it differed fo 
little from thofe libations of which fo much is 
recorded in ancient authors , and their modern 

transfcribers. 
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transfcribers. The principal difference lay in two 
inftances : for, firft, the,prefent company poured 
their liquor only down their throats; and, fecond- 
ly, the ferjeant, who officiated as prieft, drank the 
lafl; but he preferved, I believe, the ancient form 
in I'wallowing much the largeft draught of the 
whple,company, and in being the only perfon pre- 
fent who contributed nothing towards the libation, 
befides his good offices in aflifting at the per¬ 
formance. 

The good pe^IF now ranged themfelves round 
the kitchen-fire, where good humor feemed to 
maintain an abfolute dominion, and Partridge not 
only forgot his fhameful defeat, but converted hun¬ 
ger into thirft, and foon became extremely facetious. 
We muft, however, quit this agreeable affembly 
for a while, and attend Mr. Jones to Mrs. Waters’s 
apartment, where the dinner which he had now 
bcfpoke was on the table. Indeed it took no long 
time in preparing, having been all dreft three days 
before, and required nothing more from the cook 
than to warm it over again. 


Vot. II. 
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CHAP. V. 


An Apology for all Heroes who have good Stomachs, 

with a Defctiption of a Baitk of the amorous Kind. 

H EROES, notwithftanding the high ideas 
which by the means of flatterers they may entertain 
of themfclves, or the world may conceiwof them, 
have certainly more of mortal than divine about 
them. However elevated their minds may be, their 
bodies at lead (which is mu^Pthe major part of 
mod) are liable to the word inf^pnities, and fub- 
jed to the viled olfices of human nature. Among 
thefe latter the ad of eating, which has by fcveral 
wife men been confidered as extremely mean and 
derogatory from the philofophic dignity, mud be 
in fome meafure performed by the greated Prince, 
Hero, or Philofopher upon earth ; nay, fometiines 
nature has been fo frolicfome as to exad of thefe 
dignified charaders a much more exorbitant fharc 
of this office, than {he has obliged thofe of the 
lowed brder to perform. 

To fay the truth , as no known inhabitant of 
this globe is really more than man, To none need 
be afliamed of fubmitting to what the neceffities of 
man demand ; but w'hen thofe great perfonages I 
have )ud mentioned, condefcend to aim at confin¬ 
ing fuch low offices to themfelves ; as when by 
hoarding or dedroying, they feem defirous to pre¬ 
vent any others from eating, they then furely be¬ 
come ^ery low and defpicable. 
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Now after this fliort preface, we think it no dif- 
parageraent to our Hero to mention the immoderate 
ardor with which he laid about him at this feafon. 
Indeed it may be doubted, whether Ulyfles, who 
by the way feems to have had the beft ftomach of 
all the Heroes in that eating poem of the Odyffey, 
ever madt a better meal. Three pounds at leaft of 
that flef®Kvhich formerly had contributed to the 
Gompofition of an ox, was now honored with be¬ 
coming part of the individual Mr. Jones. 

This particular we thought ourfelves obliged to 
mention, as it may account for our Hero’s tempo¬ 
rary neglect of his fair companion ; who eat but 
very little, and was indeed employed in confidera- 
tions of a very different nature, which paffed un- 
obferved by Jones, till he had entirely fatisfied that 
appetite which a fafl of twenty-four hours had pro¬ 
cured him ; but his dinner was no fooner ended, 
than hi.s attention to other matters revived ; with 
thefe matters therefore we fhall now proceed to ac¬ 
quaint tlie Reader. 

Mr. Jones, of whofe perfonal accomplifhments 
we have hitherto faid very little, was in reality, 
one of the handfomeft young fellows in the world. 

’ His face , befides being the pidure of health, 
had in it the mofl; apparent marks of fweetnefs 
and good - nature. Thefe qualities were indeed 
fo charaderiflical in his countenance , that ^hile 
the fpirit and fenfibility in his eyes , tW they 
mtift have been perceived by an accurate aJP^rver, 
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might have efcaped the notice of the lefs difcern- 
ing, fo ftrongly was this good-nature painted in 
his look, that it was remarked by almoft every 
one who faw him. 

It was perhaps, as much owing to this, as to a 
very fine complexion, that his face had^ delicacy 
in it almoft inexpreffible, and which lli%ht have 
given him an air rather too effeminate, had it not 
been joined to a moft mafculine perfon and mien, 
which latter had as much In them of the Hercules, 
as the former had of the Adonis. He was befides 
adive, genteel, gay, and good-humored, and 
had a flow of animal fpirits, which enlivened every 
converfation where he was prefent. 

When the Reader has duly refleded on thefe 
many charms which all centered in our Hero, and 
confiders. at the fame time the frefh obligations 
which Mrs. Waters had to him, it will be a mark 
of more prudery than candor to entertain a bad 
opinion of her, becaufe flic conceived a very 
good opinion of him. 

But whatever cenfures may be palled upon her, 
it is my bufinefs to relate matters of fad with 
veracity. Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a 
good opinion of our Hero, but a very great alfec- 
tion for him. To fpeak out boldly at once, fhe 
was|p love, according to the prefent univerfally 
receiva|l fenfe of that phrafe, by which love is 
applic®lndifcriminately to the dcfirable objeds of 
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all ourpaffions, appetites, and fenfes, and isunder- 
ftood to be that preference which we give to one 
kind of food rather than to another. 

But tho’ the love to thefe feveral objedls may 
poflibly be one and the fame in all cafes, its ope¬ 
rations however rauft be allowed to be different; 
for how^ihiich foever we may be in love with an 
excellent firloin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy; with 
a damafk rofe, or Cremona fiddle; yet do we never 
fmile, nor ogle, nor drefs , nor flatter, nor endea¬ 
vour by any other arts or tricks to gain the affec¬ 
tion of the faid beef, &c. figh indeed we fometimes 
may; but it is generally in the abfence, not in the 
prcfencc of the beloved objed. For otherwife we 
might poflibly complain of their ingratitude and 
dcafnefs, with the fame reafon as Pafipbae does of 
her bull, whom fhc endeavoured to engage by all 
the coquetry pradifed with good fuccefs in the 
drawing room, on the much more fcnfible, as well 
as tender, hearts of the fine gentlemen there. 

The contrary happens, in that love which ope¬ 
rates between perfons of the Gme fpccies , but of dif¬ 
ferent fexes. Here we are no fooner in love, than 
it becomes our principal care to engage theaffedion 
of the objed beloved. For what other purpofe 
indeed are our youth inflruded in all the arts of 
rendering themfelves agreeable? If it^as not with 
a view to this love, I queftion whether any of 
thofe trades which deal in letting off and adorning 
the human perfon' would procure a livelihood, 
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Nay, thofe great poli fliers of our manners, who arc 
by fome thought to teach what principally diftin- 
guiflies us from the brute creation, even dancing- 
mafters themfelves, might poffibly find no place 
in fociety. In fliort, all the graces which young 
ladies and young gentlemen too learn from others; 
and the many improvements which, by the help 
of a looking-glafs, they add of their own, arc 
in reality thofe very Spicula Faces A'noris , fo 
often mentioned by Ovid; or, as they are fome- 
times called in our own language, the whole 
artillery of love. 

Now Mrs. Waters and our Hero had no fooner 
fat down together, than the former began to play 
this artillery upon the latter. But here, as \re are 
about to attempt a defeription hitherto unelfaycd 
cither in profe or verfe, we think proper to invoke 
the afliftance of certain aerial beings, who will, we 
doubt not, come kindly to our aid on this occafion. 

“ Say then, you Graces, you that inhabit the 
,5 heavenly manfions of Seraphina’s countenance ; 
„ for you are truly divine, are always in her pre- 
„ fence, and well know all the arts of charming; 
„ fay, what were the weapons now ufed to capti- 
,j vate the heart of Mr. Jones. ” 

“ Firft, f*)m two lovely blue eyes, whofe bright 
35 orbs flafhed lightning at their difeharge, flew 
33 forth two pointed ogles; but happily for our 
4 Hero, bit only a vaft piece of beef which he 
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„ was then conveying into his plate, jifld harnjlefs 
„ fpent their force. The fair warripr perceived 
„ their mifcarriage, and immediately from her fair 
j, bofom drew forth a deadiy figh. A fjgh, which 
„ none could have heard unmoved, and which 
,, was fufficient at once to have fwept off a dozen 
„ Beaux; fo foft, fo fweet, fo tender, that the 
„ infinuatiug air muft have found its fubtle way 
„ to the heart of our Hero, had it not luckily beeu 
„ driven from his ears by the coarfe bubbling of fome 
j, bottled ale, which at that time he was pouring 
5, forth. Many other weapons did fhe effay; 
„ but the God of eating {if there be any fuch 
„ Deity; for I do not confidently affert it ) pre- 
„ ferved his votary; or perhaps it may not be 
„ Dignus vindice nodus, and the prefent fecurity of 
„ Jones may be accounted for by natural means: 
„ for as love frequently preferves from the attacks 
„ of hunger, fo may hunger polFibly, in fome cafes, 
„ defend us againft love. 

“ The fair one, enraged at her frequent dif- 
,, appointments, determined on a Ihort ceffation 
„ of arms. Which interval fhe employed in mak- 
„ ing ready every engine of amorous warfare 
„ for the renewing of the attack, when dinner 
„ fhould be over. 

“ No fooner then was the cloth removed, than. 
„ fhe again began her operations. Firft, having 
„ planted her right eye fideways, againft Mr. Jones 
,5 fhe fhot from its corner a moft penetrating glance, 
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„ which, though great part of its force was fpent 
,3 before it reached our Hero, did not vent itfelf 
„ abfolutely without effed. This the fair one per- 
„ ceiving, haftily withdrew her eyes,.and levelled 
,3 them downwards as if ihe was concerned for 
,3 what ftie had done: tho’ by this means fhe de- 
33 figned only to draw him from his guard, and 
„ indeed to open his eyes, through which Ihe in- 
33 tended to furprife his heart. And now, gently 
,3 lifting up thofe two bright orbs which had al- 
3, ready begun to make an impreflion on poor 
3, Jones, fhe difcharged a volley of fmall charms 
„ at once from her whole countenance in a fmile. 
„ Not a fmile of mirth , nor of joy; but a fmile 
„ of affedion, which mofl; Ladies have always ready 
„ at their command, and which ferves them to 
„ fhow at once their good humor, their pretty 
3, dimples, and their white teeth. 

“ This fmile our Hero received full in his 
„ eyes, and was immediately ftaggered with its 
„ force. He then began to fee the defigns of 
„ the enemy, and indeed to feel their fuccefs. 
„ A parley now was fet on foot between the 
„ parties; during which the artful fair fo flily 
,5 and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 
5, fhe had almoft fubdued the heart of our Hero, 
53 before fhe again repaired to ads of ho/lility. 
,3 To qonfefs the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones 
35 maintained a kind of Dutch defence , and 
53 treacheroufly delivered up the garrifon with- 
j5 out duly weighing his- allegiance to the fair 
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„ Sophia. In fhort, no fooner had the amorous 
„ parley ended, and the Lady had unmafked the 
55 royal battery, by carelefsly letting her handkcr- 
55 chief drop from her neck,-than the heart of Mr. 
55 Jones was entirely taken, and the fair conqueror 
55 enjoyed the ufual fruits of her vidory. ” 

• 

Here the graces think proper to end their de- 
fcription, and here we think proper to end the 
Chapter. 


CHAP. VI. 


A friendly Converfation in the Kitchen , which had a 
very common , thd not very friendly Conclujion. 


While our lovers were entertaining themfelves 
in the manner which is partly deferibed in the fore¬ 
going Chapter; they were likewife furnifliing out 
an entertainmentfortheirgood friends in the kitchen. 
And this in a double fenfc, by affording them 
•natter for their converfation, and, at the fame 
time, drink to enliven their fpirits. 


There were now aflembled round the kitchen 
fire, befides my landlord and landlady, who occa- 
fionally went backward and forward, Mr. Par¬ 
tridge , the ferjeant, and the coachman who drove 
the young lady and her maid. 
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Piurtridgc having acquainted the company with 
what he had learnt from the Man of the Hill, con¬ 
cerning the fituation in which Mrs. Waters had 
been found by Jones , the ferjeant proceeded to 
that part of her hiftory which was known to him. 
He Ihid, (hft was the wife of Mr. Waters, who 
was a captain in their regiment, and had often been 
with him at quarters. “ Some folks, “ fays he ”, ufed 
„ indeed to doubt whether they were lawfully 
„ married in a church or no. But, for my part, 
,, that’s no bufinefs of mine; I mull own, if I was 
„ put to my corporal oath , I believe flie is little 
„ better than one of us ; and I fancy the captain 
„ may go to Heaven when the fun fliines upon a 
,, rainy day. But if he does, that is neither here 
„ nor there ; for he won’t want company. And 
„ the Lady, to give the devil his due, is a very 
„ good fort of a Lady, and loves the cloth , and 
,, is always defirous to do ftri£l juftice to it; for 
„ fhe has begged off many a poor foldier, and, by 
„ her good-will, would never have any of them 
„ puniflied. But yet, to be fure, enfign Nor- 
,5 therton and Ihe were very well a*quaiiited toge- 
„ ther at our laft quarters, that is the very right* 
„ and truth of the matter. But the captain he 
„ knows nothing about it; and as long as there 
„ is enough for him too. what does it fignify ? 
„ He loves her not a bit the worfe, and I am 
,, certain would run any man through the body 
„ that was to abufe her, therefore I won’t abufe 
3, her, for my part. I only repeat what other 
„ folks fay; and to be certain, what every body 
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„ fays, there mufl be feme truth in “ Ay , ay, a 
„ great deal of truth, I warrant you. ” cries Par¬ 
tridge ; “ Veritas odium parit. ” “ All a parcel 

„ of fcandalous ftuff. ” anfwered the'JVIiftrefs of 
the houfe. “ I am fure, now fhe is dreft, Ihe 
„ looks like a very good fort of Lady, and Ihe 
„ behaves herfelf like one; for ihe'gave me a 
„ guinea for the life of my deaths. ” “ A 
„ very good Lady indeed,” cries the landlord; 
5, and if you had not been a little too hafty, you 
„ would not have quarrelled with her as yoU' did 
„ at firft. ” “ You need mention that with my 

„ truly,” anfwered Ihe; “if it had not been for 
5, your nonfenfe, nothing had happened. You 
„ muft be meddling .with what did not belonv to 
,5 you, and throw in your fool’s difeourfe.” “Well, 

„ well,” anfwered he, “ what’s paft cannot be* 
„ mended, fo there’s an end of the matter. ” “Yes,”' 
cries fhe, “ for this once; but will it be mended 
„ ever the more hereafter? This is not the firfl 
„ time I have fullered for your numfkuU’s pate. 1 
„ wifli you would always hold your tongue in the 
„ houfe, and meddle only in matters without doors 
„ which concern you. Don’t you remember what 
„ happened about feven years ago?” — “Nay, my 
„ dear,” returned he, “ don’t rip up old ftories. 

„ Come, come, all’s well, and I am forry for 
„ what I have done. ” The landlady was going 
to reply, but was prevented by the peace-making 
ferjeant, forely to the difpleafure of Partridge, who 
was a great lover of what is called fun , and a great 
promoter of thofe harmlefs quarrels which tend rather 
to the produdion of comical than tragical incidents. 
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The feijeant aflced Partridge whither he and 
his Mafter were travelling? “ None of your Ma- 
„ gifters, ” anfwered Partridge ; " I am no man’s 
,5 fervant, I aflure yon ; for tho’ I have had mis- 
» fortunes in the world , I write gentleman after 
„ my name; and as poor and fimple as I may 
„ appear now, I have taught grammar-fchool in 
„ my time. Sed hei mihi nonfitm quod fui.” “ No 
„ oifence, I hope, Sir,” faid thefeijeant; “where 
„ then, if I may venture to be fo bold, may you 
„ and your friend be travelling?” — “ You have 
j, now denominated us right,” fays Partridge. ” 
„ Amici fumus. And I promife you my friend is one 
„ of the greatcft gentlemen in the kingdom, ” (at 
wl^h words both landlord and landlady pricked 
up their ears.) “ He is the heir of Squire All- 
„ worthy.” What, the Squire who does fo much 
„ good all over the country?” cries my landlady. 
„ Piven he,” anfwered Partridge.” Then 1 War- 
„ rant,” fays flie, “ he’ll have a fwinging greateflate 
„ hereafter.” “ Moft certainly,” anfwered Par¬ 
tridge. “Well,” replied the landlady, “1 thought 
„ the firfl: moment I faw him he looked like a 
„ good fort of gentleman; but my hufband here, 
,, to be furc, is wifer than any body. ” “ I own, 

,, my dear,” cries he, “ it was a miftake.” “ A miflake 
„ indeed! ” anfwered fhe ; “ but when did you ‘ 

„ ever know me to make fuch miftakes?” - 

„ But how comes it, Sir,” cries the landlord, 

„ that fuch a great gentleman walks about the coun- 
,3 try afoot?” “ I don’t know,” returned Par¬ 
tridge; “ great gentlemen have humors fometimes. 
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„ He has now a dozen horfes and fervants at 
„ Gloucefter, and nothing ■would ferve him, but 
„ laft night, it being very hot weather, he mult 
„ cool himfelf with a walk to yon high hill, whi- 
„ ther I likewife walked with him, to bear him 
„ company, but if ever you catch me there again: 
„ for I was never fo frightened in all my life. We 
„ met with the llrangeft man there.” “ I’ll be 
„ haug’d,” cries the landlord, “ if it was not the 
„ Alan of the Hill, as they call him ; if indeed he 
„ be a man; but I know feveral people who believe 
„ it is the devil that lives there.” Nay, nay, 
„ like enough,” fays Partridge; “and now you 
„ put me in the head of it, I verily and fincerely 
„ believe it was the devil; though I could ^^riot 
„ pej-ceive his cloven foot; but perhaps he might 
„ have the power given him to hide that, fince 
„ evil fpirits can appear in what fliapes they pleafe.” 
„ Aid pray, JSir,” fays the ferjeant, “ no ofi'ence 
„ I hope ; but pray what fort of a gentleman is 
„ the devil ? For I have heard fome of our officers 
„ fay, there is no fuch perfon; and that it is only 
„ a trick of the parfons, to prevent their being 
„ broke; for if it was publicly known that there 
„ was no devil, the parfons would be of no more 
,, ufe than we are in time of peace. ” “ Thofe 

„ officers,” fays Partridge, “ are very gre.at fcholars, 
„ 1 fuppofe. ” “ Not much of fchollards , neither,” 
anfwered the ferjeant; “they have not half your 
„ learning. Sir , 1 believe; andtobefure, I thought 
„ there muft be a devil, notwithflanding what 
„ they faid, though one of them was a captain; 
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„ for methoiiglit, thiiiks I to rnyfelf, if there be no 
„ devil, how can wicked people be fent to him, 
„ and I have read all that upon a book. ” “ Some 
5 , of your officers, ” quoth the landlord, “ will 
,5 find there is a devil to their fliame, I believe. 
„ I don’t queftion but he’ll pay ofl' fome old fcore.s, 
„ upon my account. Here was one quartered 
„ upon me half a year, who had the confcience 
„ to take up one of my beft beds, though he hardly 
„ fpent a fliilling a day in the houfe, and fuffered 
„ his men to roaft cabbages at the kitchen fire, 
,, becaufe I would not give them a dinner on a 
„ Sunday. Every good chriftian mufi: defire there 
„ fhould be a devil for the punifhment of fuch 
„ wretches. ” “ Harkee, landlord, ” find the 

ferjeant, “ don’t abufe the cloth; for I won’t take 
„ it. ” “ D—n the cloth , ” anfwered the landlord, 
„ I have fuffered enough by them. ” “ Bear witnefs, 
„ gentlemen,” fays the ferjeant, “he curfes^the 
„ king, and that’s high treafon.’’ “I curfe the 
„ king! you villain,” faid the landlord. “Yes, 
„ you did^” cries the feijeant, “ you curfed the 
„ cloth, and that’s curfing the king. It’s all one 
„ and the fame; for every man who curfes the 
„ cloth, would curfe the king if he durft; fo for 
„ matter o’ that, it’s all one and the fame thing.” 
„ Excufc me there, Mr. Serjeant,” quoth Partridge,' 
„ that’s a 2^on Sequitur.” None of your outlandifh 
„ linguo,” anfwered the ferjeant, leaping from his 
feat; “ I will not fit ftill and hear the cloth abufed.” 
— “You miflakc me friend,” cries Partridge, “I 
„ did notrmeanco abufe the cloth; I only find your 
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„ conclufion was a Non Sequiiar ■ “You are 
„ anoliier,” cries the ferjeant, “ an’ you come to 
„ that. No more a Seqiiitur than yourfeJf. You 
„ are a pack of rafcals, and I’ll prove it; for I will 
5, fight the beft man of you all for twenty pound.” 
This challenge effedually filenced Partridge, whofe 
ftomach for drubbing did not fo foon return after 
the hearty meal which he had lately been treated 
with; but the coachman, whofe bones were lefs 
fore, and whofe appetite for fighting was fome- 
what lharper, did not fo eafily brook the affront, of 
which he conceived fome part at leaft fell to his 
lhare. He ftartcd therefore from his feat, and ad¬ 
vancing to the ferjeant, fwore he looked upon 
himfelf to be as good a man as any in the army, 
and offered to box for a guinea. The military 
man accepted the combat, but refufed the wager; 
upon which both immediately ftript and engaged, 
till the driver of horfes was fo well mauled by the 
leader of men, that he was obliged to exhauft his 
fmall remainder of breath in begging for quarter. 

The young Lady was now defirous to depart, 
and had given orders for her coach to be pre¬ 
pared ; but all in vain; for the coachman was 
difabled from performing his office for that evening. 
An ancient heathen would perhaps have imputed 


* This word, M'hich the ferjeant unhappily miftook for an 
affront, is a term in logic, and meam that the conclulion does 
not follow from the premiffes. 
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this difability to the God of drink, no lefs than 
to the God of war; for, in reality, both the com¬ 
batants had facrificed as well to the former Deity 
as to the latter. To fpeak plainly, they were 
both dead drunk, nor was Partridge in a much 
better fituation. As for my landlord, drinking 
was his trade; and the liquor had no more effed 
on him, than it had on any other veffel in his 
houfe. 

The jVliftrefs of the inn being fummoned to 
attend Mr. Jones and his companion, at their tea, 
gave a full relation of tlie latter part of the fore¬ 
going fcene; and at the fame time exprefled great 
concern for the young Lady, “ who,” flie faid, 
„ was under the utmoft uneafinefs at being pre- 
„ vented from purfuing her journey. She is a 
„ fweet pretty creature, ” added Ihe, “ and I am 
„ certain I have feen her face before. I fancy Ihe 
„ is in lovx, and running away from her friends. 
„ Who knows but fome young gentleman or other 

may be expeding her, with a heart as heavy as 
„ her own.” 

Jones fetched a hearty figh at thofe words; of 
which, tho’ Mrs. Waters obferved it, Ihe took no 
notice while the landlady continued in the room; 
but after the departure of that good woman , Ihe 
could not forbear giving our Hero certain hints 
of her fufpeding fome very dangerous rival in his 
affedidns. The awkward behaviour of Mr. Jones on 
this occafion convinced her of the truth, without 

his 
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bis giving her a dired anfwer to any of her quef- 
tions; but ftie was not nice enough in her amours 
to be greatly concerned at . the difcovery. The 
beauty of Jones highly charmed her eye; but, as 
file could not fee his heart, fhe gave herfelf no 
concern about it. She could feaft heartily at the 
table of love, without refleding that fome' other 
already had been, or hereafter might be, feaftcd 
with the fame repaft. A fentiment which, if it 
deals but little in refinement, deals however much 
in fubftance; and is lefs capricious, and perhaps 
lefs ill-natured and felfilh than the defires of thofe 
females who can be contented enough to abftain 
from the poffeflion of their lovers, provided they 
are fufficiently fatisfied that no one elfe poffeircs 
them. 


CHAP. VII. 

Containing a fuller Account of Mrs. Waters , and by 
what Means she came into that diftrefsful Situation 
from luhich she was refc^ied by Jones. 

Though nature has by no means mixed up an 
equal, lliare either of curiolity or vanity in every 
human compofition, there is perhaps no individual 
to whom flic has not allotted fuch a proportion of 
both , as requires much art and pains too , to fubtiue 
and keep under. A conquefl, howevei, abfolutcly 
neceffary to every one who would in any degree 
deferve the charaders of wifdom or good breethn:? 
VoL. II. A a “■ 
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As Jones therefore might very juftly be called 
a well-bred man, he had ftifled all that curiofity 
which the extraordinary manner in which he had 
found Mrs. Waters, muft be fuppofed to have 
occafioned. He had indeed at firft thrown out fomc 
few hints to the Lady ; but when he had perceived 
her induftriouny avoiding any explanation, he -s^^as 
contented to remain in ignorance, the rather as 
be was not without fufpicion, that there were fomc 
circumftanccs which mull have railed her bluflics, 
had fhe related the \vhole truth. 

Now fince it is j)oiribIe that fome of our Readers 
may not fo eafily acquiefee under the fame igno¬ 
rance, and as we are very defirous to fatisfy them 
all, we hav'e taken uncommon pains to inform 
OLirfelves of the real fadl, with the relation of which 
we fliall conclude this Book. 

This Lady then had lived fome years with one 
captain Waters, who was a captain in the fame 
regiment to which Mr. Northerton belonged. She 
paft for that gentleman’s wife, and went by his 
name; and yet, as the ferjeant faid , there were 
fome doubts concerning the reality of their marriage, 
which we fhall not at prefent take upon us to 
refolve. 

Mrs. 'Waters, I am forry to, fay it, had for fomc 
time contraded an intimacy with the above-men¬ 
tioned enfign, which did no great credit to her 
reputation. That flie had a remarkable fondnefs 
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for that young fellow is moft certain; but whetlier 
file indulged this to any very criminal lengths, is 
not fo extremely clear, unlefs we will fuppofc 
that women never grant every favor to a man but 
one ,• without granting him that one alfo. 

The divifion of the regiment to which captain 
Waters belonged, had two days preceded the 
march of that company to which Mr. Northenon 
was the enfign; fo that the former had reached 
Worccfter, the very day after the unfortunate, 
rencounter between Jones and Northerton, which 
we have before recorded. 

Now it had been agreed between Mr.s. W.aters 
and the captain, that flie fliould accompany him 
in his march as far as Worcefler, where they were 
to take their leave of each other, and llie was thence 
to return to Bath, where Ihe was to ftay till the 
end of the winter’s campaign againfl the rebeks. 

With this agreement Mr. Northerton was made 
acquainted. To lay the truth, the Lady had made 
him an alfignation at this r^ery place, and prornifed 
to ftay at AV’^orcefter till his divifion came thither ; 
with what view, and for what purpofe , muft be 
left to the Reader’s divination: for though we arc 
obliged to relate fads, we are not obliged to do a 
violence to our nature by any comments to the 
difadvantage of tJie lovelieft part of the creation. 

Northerton no fooner obtained a rcleafe from 

A a 3 
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his captivity, as we have feen, than he hafted 
away to overtake Mrs. Waters; which, as he 
■was a very adive nimble fellow , he did at the laft 
mentioned city, forae few hours after captain Wa¬ 
ters had left her. At his firft arrival he made no 
fcrupie of acquainting her with the unfortunate 
accident, which he made appear very unfortunate 
indeed: for he totally extracted every particle of 
what could be called fault, at leaft in a court of 
honor, though he left fome circumftances which 
might be quellionable in a court of law. 

Women, to their glory be it fpoken, are more 
generally capable of that violent and apparently 
difinterefted paflion of love, which feeks only the 
good of its objed, than men.' Mrs. Waters, there¬ 
fore, was no fooncr apprifed of the danger to which 
her lover was expofcd, than flic loft every confi- 
deration befides that of his fafety; and this being 
a matter equally agreeable to the gentleman, it 
became the immediate fubjecl of debate between 
them. 

After much confultation on this matter, it was 
at length agreed, that the enfign Ihould go .acrofs 
the country to Hereford , whence he might find 
fome conveyance to one of the Seaports in Wales, 
and thence might make his efcape abroad. In all 
which expedition Mrs. Waters declared Ihe would 
bear him company and for which flie was able to 
furnifl) him with money, a very material article to 
Mr. Northerton, flic having then in her pocket three 
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bank notes to the amount of 90 J. befides fome 
cafh, and a diamond ring of pretty confiderable 
vaJue on her finger. All •which ftie, with the utmoft 
confidence, revealed to this wicked man, little fuf- 
peding Ihe fhould by thefe means infpire him with 
a defign of robbing her. Now as they muft, by 
taking horfes from Worcefter, have furnifhed any 
purfuers with tlie means of hereafter difeovering 
their rout, the enfign propofed , and the Lady pre- 
fently agreed, to make their firll ftage on foot; for 
which purpofe the hardnefs of the froft was very 
feafonable. 

The main part of the Lady’s baggage was al¬ 
ready at Bath, and flie had nothing with her at 
prefent befides a very fmall quantity of linen, 
which the gallant undertook to carry in his own 
pockets. All things, therefore, being fettled in the 
evening, they arofe early the next morning, and at 
five o’clock departed from Worcefter, it being 
then about two hours before day. But the moon 
which was then at the full, ga,ve them all the light 
fhe was capable of affording. 

Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate race of wo¬ 
men who arc obliged to the invention of vehicles 
for the capacity of removing themfelves from one 
place to another, and with whom confequently a 
coach is reckoned among the neceflaries of life. Her 
limbs were indeed full of ftrength and agility, and 
as her mind was no lefs animated with fpirit, 
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Ibe was perfedly able to keep pace with her nim-. 
ble lover. 

Having travelled on for fome miles in a high 
road, which Northerton faid he was informed led 
to Hereford, they came at the break of day to the 
fide of a large wood, where he fuddenly flopped, 
and affecSing to meditate a moment with himfelf^ 
exprefled fome apprehenfion from travelling any 
longer in fo public a way. Upon which he eafily 
perfuaded his fair companion to ftrike with him 
into a path which feemed to lead diredlly through 
the wood, and which at length brought them both 
to the bottom of IVIazard*Hill. 

Whether the execrable fcheme which he now 
attempted to execute, was the effedt of previous 
deliberation, or whether it now firll came into his 
head, I cannot determine. But being arrived in this 
lonely place, where it was very improbable he flioiild 
meet with any interruption; he fuddenly flipped 
his garter from his leg, and laying'violcnt hands 
upon the poor woman, endeavoured to perpetrate 
that dreadful and deteflable fact, which we have before 
commemorated, and which the providential appear¬ 
ance of Jones did fo fortunately prevent. 

Happy was it for Mrs. Waters, that fhe was not 
of the weakeft order of females; for no fooncr did 
fhe perceive by his tying a knot in his garter, and 
by his declarations, what his heililh intentions were, 
than fhe flood floutly to her defence, and fo flrongly 
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ftruggled with her enemy, fcreaming all the while 
for afliftance, that fhe delayed the execution of the 
villain’s purpofe feveral minutes, by which means 
Mr. Jones came to her relief, at that very inftant 
when her ftrength failed, and ihe was totally over¬ 
powered , and delivered her from the ruffian’s 
haftds, with no other lofs than that of her deaths, 
which were torn from her back, and of the dia¬ 
mond ring, which during the contention either 
dropped from her finger, or was wrenched from 
it by Northerton. 

Thus, Reader, we have given thee the fruits 
of a very painful inquiry, which, for thy fatisfadion, 
we have made into this matter. And here we 
have opened to thee a feene of folly, as well as 
villany , which we Could fcarce have believed a 
human creature capable of being guilty of; had 
we not remembered that this fellow was at that 
time firmly pcifuaded, that he had already com¬ 
mitted a murder, and had forfeited his life to the 
law. As he concluded therefore, that his only 
fafety lay in flight, he thought the pofleffing him- 
fclf of this poor woman’s money and ring, would 

make him amends for the additional burden he was 

• 

to lay n his confciencc. 

And here, Reader, we muft ftridly caution 
thee, that thou doft not take any occafion from 
the mifbehaviour of fuch a w'retch as this, to rc- 
flecl on fo worthy and honorable a body of men, 
as are the officers of our army in general. Thou 



■wilt b® pkafecl to confidtr* lkst this ^yiow, $$ 
we have already infomicd thee, had neidwjr 
birth nor education of a gentleman, nor was a 
proper perfon to be enrolled among the number 
of fuch. If therefore his bafenefs can jufUy refl^ 
on any befides himfelf, it muft be only On thofc 
■who ga've him his coramilBon. 







